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EDUCATION OFFICE WEST 
Cobourg March 27th, 1846. 
Sll:--I havc the honore- to transmit herewith to 
bc laid bcforc !lis Exccllcncy a Report on a system 
of Public Elementary Instruction fr Uppcr Canada 
--the rcsnlt o.f my observations in Europ% and thc 
commencement of thc task assigned me by thc late 
revered Govcrnor Gcneral. 
llaving some timc since comnmnicatcd all the 
remarks and suggestions I had to offer relative to 
the Common School Act I have lnade no rcference 
to it in thc following Report; nor have [ gin-en any 
historical or analytical view of the systems of Public 
Instruction which obtain in any of thc countries that 
! have recenfly visitcd. I havc only refcrrcd to 
them in as far as appcared to be necessary to illus- 
tratc thc conclusions at which I have arrived, in re- 
spect to a system of Elementary hlstruclion for 
per Canada. 
I cannot expect that aB implicit and tmqualified 
asscnt will be gin'en to cery rcmark which I bave 
ruade, or to cvery opinion I have expressed; but 
trust thc general principles of Iny Rep«)rt will meet 
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:Examl,le 
of Educ.- 
tionists in 
t, ther 
countries. 

Europe. 

Ihe approbation of IIis Exccllcncy, and that Ihe st've- 
rai st:hje«t» discu.-_sed will be deemed worthy t,l" the 
consideration of thê public. 
Iu availing nyself as far as possible of the expe- 
rience of other countries, and the testimony of their 
most enlightcned Educationists, I have ,or lost sight 
of the pêculiarities of oui" on countu" , and have 
o.1 imi/ated disti,guished examples of other nations. 
Prus»ia hcrself, beforc adop|ing any important mea- 
sure or change in her systêm of Public Instruc|ion, 
has been wont to send School Commissioners into olher 
countries, to collèct ail possible information on lhe, 
subjec|s of deliberation. France, Engla,ud, and other 
European Governments, have doue the saine. Three 
enligh|ened Educa|ionists from the United Sta|es 
have la|elv marie similar tours in Eur.pe, with a vicw 
«.1 impl'oving their owu svstems of Public Instruction. 
lnê of them spênt upwards of two years in Europe, 
in making cducational inquirie%--aided by a Forciq 
Se('retary. I have employcd scarcely hall that |ime 
i, the prosecution of my inquiries ; and without hav- 
in imposed onê farthiug's expense upon the public. 
'lqough the ,pirit of censure has been in some in- 
stances indulgêd on accomt of mv absence fl'om Ca- 
uada, and mv investigating with practical vicws, 
lhê Educational Institutions of Govêrnments diffe- 
rently cons|ituted from our own, I may appeal to thê 
accompanying Report as to tlae use hich I have 
marie t.f my observations ; and I doubt hot but that 
llis Excellency, and lhe people «if l'plier Canada 
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gcuerally» will appreciatc the l)rOl.iely of .uch in(lui- 
ries» and rcspond o lhc spirit of thc remarks whi¢'h 
tiret distinguishcd philosophcr and statcsman» M. 
Cousin madc on a similar occasion aflcr his rcturn 
fi'om investigating thc systcms of Public Instruciion 
in sevcral countrics of Gcrmany : 
" Thc expcriencc of Germany» (says M. Cousine) 
particularly of Prussia ought hot to be h_»st upon us. 
1Nalional rivah'ies or antipathies would hcrc be com- 
plctcly out of place. Thc true greatncss of a pc(Th 
does not consist in borrowing n«lhing ri'oto olhcrs 
but in borrowing fi'om ail whatevcr is good and i. 
perfecting vhatcver it apl)rolriates. I ara as grca! 
an cncmy as an- man to ariificial imitations ; but it 
is more pusillanimity t» rcjcct a lhing f.r no othcr 
rcason than that it has bccn thought good l»y othcrs. 
Wifl thc promptitudc aud justncss .f the Frcnch un- 
dcrstanding and thc indestructible unity of out na- 
tional charactcr wc ma)- assimilatc ail that is go«,d 
in other countrics without fcar of ceasing to be om'- 
sclves. Bcsides civilizcd Europe now forms but one 
grcat familv. We constantlyimitatc England in all 
lhat conccrns outward !ife lhe mcchanical arts and 
physical refincmcnts ; why thcn slmuld we blush . 
borrow somcthing from kind honest idous lcarncd 
Gcrmany» in what rcgards inward lil', and thc nm'- 
ture of the soul ?" 
But I bave hot confined my observations and refe- 
l'ences to Germanv alone ; thc accompanying Report 
is my witness: lhat I have restricl«'d mysclf fo n,, 
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country or form of Government i but that I have 
borrowcd I?om ail whatever" appeared to me to he 
good," and have endeavoured to « perfect," bv 
atlàpting it to our e.nditio» « whatever ] bave al» 
pr.priated." 

l have thc honottr to b% 
Sir, 
Y,,nr mot obedient humble servant, 

EGERTON RYERON. 

Thc I[,uourable D. Daly, 
Secretarv of thc Pro»ince, 
&c, &c., &c. 
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TO IIIS EXCELLENCY 
L[EUTENAN GENERAL TI[E R[GIIT IIoNoUR&BLE 
CHARLES MURRAY, EARL CATtlCART, 
O' cA'rHcKR'r, I Iïl COïTl" O EN'REW, K.C.B., 
GOVERIOR GEBOERAL OF BRITISH IO1RTII AMEICA, 
CAPTAIN-GENERAL #,BD GOVER.NOR-IN-CHIEF 
PROVINCES OF CAADA, IIOV& SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
THE ISLAND OF PRI.NCE EDTARD, 
AND VICE-ADMIRAL "OF THE SAALE, &c. &c. &c. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY 
THE letter of the Secretary of the Province, 
which informed me of my al,pointment to my prcsent 
office, contains the following words : 
tt I-Iis Excêllency bas no doubt that you will give 
your best exertions to the dutics of your new office, 
and that you will lose no rime in devoting yoursclf fo 
devising such measurcs as may be neccssary to pro- 
vide proper School Books ; to establish the most effi- 
cient system of Instruction ; to elevate the character 
of both Teachcrs and Schools ; and to encourage cVêT 
plan and effort to educate and improve the youthïul 
mind of the country; and His Excellcncy fecls assur- 
ed that your endeavours in matters so important to 

Instruc - 
tions. 
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lhc welfarc of the ri.ing y«Juth of Vestcnl Canada 
will be alikc satisfactory tuthe public and credilable 
to yourscltV' 
Bcfi)re undçrtaking toassume a charge so respou- 
sibl% and to carry into ettk'ct insructions so conlpre- 
hensiv% 1 fclt that thc most cxtcndcd examination of 
already cstablihcd systcms of Educatio was desira- 
hic, if hot inspensably uecessary. 
Arcordingly I applicd and obtained lcav% vitll,ut 
any exl)ens Io the Proinc% fo vist the principal 
countries of Europe in vllich lhe most approvcd sys- 
teins of l'ublic Instruction Ilave becn establishcd. 
lta iug dcvotcd upwards of a vear h) this prepara- 
tory l»aoE ot' my task dm'ing whirh lime 1 have 
sucd my iuquh'ics in/he dominons of near])- twenly 
diflrcnt Go ernmcnts I now sui»mit fo Your Exccl- 
lcn«y thc gcneral conclusions at vch I have arl'ived. 
. Thc Icading aqd fundamctal 1)a of my assimd 
task wa u to dcrise such measo'es s n be nssar 
¢o est««blh'h the most effc[cnt system of Ltcuct[n. '' I 
vill lhcrcfor% subit to the conidcration of 
Exccllency firs b vhat I have been Icd to conclude 
« the most efficient systcm of Instructions" and 
sccoudly the machinery nccessa U- 5)r its cstabli»h- 
mcnt so as t» "clcvale lhe characler of both lhe 
Tcachcrs and 8chools and fo encourage cvc T plan 
and cfibrt to educatc md improve the )-oulldid miud 
of thc country." 
In adopting mcasurcs so decided for the advauce- 
ment of the educatin of the pcopl% the Admiuitra- 
tion of Canada is but folloiug thc cxample of lhe 
most cnlightcncd Gorcrnmcuts and, like lhcn b lay- 
ing thc foundatiou for thc strongest claires to the 
csteem of lhe country aud gralitude ofpostc6ty. 
Ihe part of both the froc and dcspotic Govcnmcnts of 
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Eurape, no subite/has iatterly occupied more attel,- 
tion than that of Public Instruction. The wlmlc sub- 
ject has undcrffone the toast thorou7h iuvesti.,..,alion ; 
and systcms bath public and private, whieh had been 
mat-uring for affes, extcndinff from the lowcst Elcmen- 
taD- Scho«ls n 1) to the Colleges md Universilies, haro. 
bccn carefulh- digestcd and lrouht iuta etlïcient 
¢,pcrati«. 
The impravcment and  idc extcnsian of thc systcms 
f Elcmcntarv Insinlction f, rm the toast promincnt, 
as wcil as the m,-,.t intcrcsting fcatnrc «»f this cxtra- 
ordinary devcl,.,pemcnt in thc palicy at 1)oth 
Eurapean and American C, ovcrnmcnts. 
Adequate pravision 
cxisî nat onlv in Prussia, Dcnmark, Sweden, [Ialla|,d, 
Bclgium, France, Sn itzcrlaud, Bavaria, 
Austria, and the lninor States af Gcnuany, but cvcn 
in Russia a similar system has becn commcnccd ; thc 
whole of that vast empire has becn dividcd inta Pra- 
rinces, with a University in cach; th«. Provinces again 
dividcd into Districts, each of wl,ich is providcd with 
a Classical Gymnasium ;--each Gymna.-_ial District 
dividcd again int,) S«ho«l Distri(.ts, anti in cach an 
Elementary School ; sa thal, as a re«'cnt travclier 
observes, « from Poland to Sibcria, and from 
White Sea to the regious bcyond Caucasu», includin% 
the Provinces recently wrcstcd fram Pcrsia, thcre arc 
/he beginniug af a complete systcm (if Conun«n School 
Instruction foi" the whole pc«plc, 
full execution as fast as it is possible t» providc thc 
requisite number of qualificd Teachers." 
The investigations an this sub.icct whi«h bave 
several years past becn in.tiiutcd by out t, wn lmp«'rial 
Government, bave bcen of thc most etensive and 
practical charactcr, and havc alrcady rcsultcd tu 
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adoption tof measures unprecedented|y energetic and 
comprehensive, to supply lhe intellectual wants of the 
labouring classes. 
The northern States of the neighbouring l{upublic 
bave also made laudable eff-rts to impr.ve thcir sys- 
Il.ms of Elementary Educatiou ; to promote which ob- 
jccl, no less than three of their most distinguishcd 
citizens hare, during the last nine years, ruade exten- 
sive tours in Earope. 
But the vast amount of legislation xvhich has been 
expended in these States, the nunerous modifications 
and amendments of the Schot,l Laws,--the comldaints 
that are stiil nmde by thc m,t compctcntjudges and 
admittistrators of thcm, of the dcfects in their opera- 
ti,,ns,--no less than the nature and iruportance of rite 
subject itself, admonish, and seem to require on the 
part of the G,vcrlment of Canada, the most careful 
cmsiderati,n of the xx hole subjcct ; so that the wants, 
interesIs and circumstances of the counh'y may be con- 
sulted as far as l,«»ssii»le, and that lhe progress of 
education may hot bc retarded by uncertainty, doubt, 
and frequent change. 
The instructions which bave been given mê, and 
the facilities of acquiring information xx ith which I 
Imve becn favoured, evince that the Canadiaa Goven- 
nent is second to no other in its desire and dctermina- 
tion to promote in evetT possible way the education 
of the pcople. 
In obedience then to my instnlcti.ns I proceed to 
the explanation of that system of Education which I 
conceive tobe reqtfired by the circumstances of the 
countt3-. In d«,ing so, I shall strcngthen anti illus- 
fraie mv own views by references to thê best autMri- 
lies, both European and American, in order that the 
Govermnent and the peot,le of l'pper Cana«la nmy be 
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satisfied--against objections wlfich may be urgcd lxaTI. 
from any quarter--that the sentiments lfich I may 
advanc% and the recommendations I may venlure fo 
submit are hot rah novelties or crude speculations 
but the result of the largest expericnc% and the 
deepest investiffation. on the part of the best judges 
resident in both hemispheres antl under differcnt 
forms of Civil Government. 
By Education, ! mean hot the mere acqisition 
certain arts «,r of certain branches ,ï knovlcdg% but 
that instruction and discipline which qualil)- a:d dis- 
pose the subjects of it for their approi, riate duties antl 
emplo.anents of lif% as Christians as persos of bu»i- 
ness and also as members of the civil community in 
whi«h-they lire. 
The basis of an educational stnlcture adapted fo Basis and 
this enl should be as broad as the pt,pulatio of the extent of 
" the S-s- 
countu'; and its loftiest elevation should cqnal the ter. 
hiffhest denmnds of tbe lcarned professi,m. adapting 
its gradation of schools to the mts of the scierai 
classes of the community, and fo their respective cm- 
pl,,yment. ,r profession.% the one ri.ing abovc the 
other--the one conducting t, thc other; yet each 
complote in it.clf for thc d,,gree of edncation it ira- 
parts; a character of nnifi»rmity as to fuadamental 
I,rinciples pervading the wh,le : the whole based upon , 
the prin«iples of Cristiauity and uniting thc çom- 
bined influence and support of the Government and 
the people. 
The branches of knowledge vrhich it is essential 
that all should understand, should be providedfor ail, 
and taught to ail; should be 1)rought withiu the reach 
of the most needy, and forced upon the attention of 
the most carcless, qlc knowledge required for the 
scientific pursuit of mechanic agriculture and c0m- 
B 
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merce, must nceds be l»roided fo an extent corres- 
ponding with thc demand, anti the exigencies of the 
country; while 1o a more iimited extcnt are necded 
fitcilities f,, acquiring tile higher education of the 
iearned profcssi,ms. 
o, to a professional cducation, and 1o tile ¢duca- 
tion (f lhc more weaithv classes, no objection has 
been ruade, lor even indiff«rence manifested. O 
the c.ntrary: f,,r these classes of society, less necding 
the assistance of tlle Govennncnt, and having less 
t.laims upon its bencvolent considcrati, m than lhe 
labouringand i,roducing classes ofthe l«q,ulation, have 
libera] l,rovisi,ns becn marie, and able l'rofessors 
emi,loyed: whilst Schooi5 :f lndustry have bee 
alt,»gether overl,,oked, and I, rimary Instruction has 
scarcdv been reduced tu a svstem ; and the e,lucation 
(,f the bulk of the ],,TUlatioli has been left to the 
anuual libcralit;'of Parliament. lay, even objections 
havebecn ruade totheeducation of. thelabouritagclasses 
of the people; and it mav l,e advisable 1,, shew, at 
the outset, that the establishnlent of a thor,,ugh svs- 
rem of I,rimary and. industrial Education, commen- 
.urate with the i»:qmlati.on of the country as eontem- 
plated by the G.vcrnment, and as is here proposed, 
is jastified br considêrations f economr as well as of 
patriotism and humanitv. 
First, such a system of generM Education amongst 
the people is the most cffectual l,re;entative of pau 
perism, anti its natural compani,,ns, misery anti crime. 
To a young and growing country, and the retreat 
of so, mauy poor fFOlll other countriesthis consitieralion 
is of the grcalest importance. The gangrene of 
pauperism iii either ¢ities or Mates i. ahnost incura- 
ble. It may be said in some sort to be hereditary as 
wcll as i.nfecfi:us,--l, olh to perpciuate an,t propagatc 
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itself--to weaken the body politic at its very heart P^r T. 
--and to multiply wretchedness and vice. 
Now, the Statitial Rcports of paupcrism and 
crime in diffcrcnt countries, furnish indubitable prot, f 
that ignorance is the li'uitfid source «,f idleness, in- 
t«.mperance and improideuce, and these the fostcr- 
parent of liauperismand crime. The history of every 
country in Europe may be appealcd fo iu pro,of attd 
illustration of thc fac|,--apart ri'oto thc ,,peration of 
cxtraneous 1,,cal and tcmporary circumslances/hat 
l,a«perism ad crime prevail ira proporti«m to thc 
absence of cducati.u amonffst the labourin classes, 
.and that in proportion to/he existence aB,! prevalcnce 
of education amongst those classes is the absence of 
pauperism and its lcffitimate offsprin.. 
To adduce evcn a smnmary of the statistical delails 
which I bave cbllected ou this subjecb wouhl excced 
my prescribed limits; and I will only prescrit the 
conclusions at which competcnt witnesses bave arri ed 
after careful and pcrsonal inquiry. F. Ilill Equif%. 
Her Majesty's lnspector of Prisons in Scotland al; 
the conclusion of a slatistical work on National Edu- 
cation in Great Britai b Prussia Spain and America 
states the following amongst othcr inferences as the 
result of his investigations: 
" So powerful is education as a means of Bational General 
improvcment thatwith comparativelyfew exceptions Facts. 
the different countries of the world, if arranged accor- 
ding to the state of education in them will be fi»und 
to be ari'anged also according to wealtl b morals aud 
general happiness; and not only does th!s rulc h.ld 
good as respects a country taken as a whol% lmt it 
will generally apply to the differet parts of the samc 
country. 
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Tbus in England, education is in tbe best state in 
the northern Agrictdtural District, and in the worst 
state in the southern Aga'ictdtural District, and in the 
Agrictdtural parts of the 3Iidland District; while in 
the great Towns, antl other manufa:turing place% 
education is in an intenncdiate state ; and at the 
saine lime, thc conditi,»n of the people and tbe extent 
of crime and violence among them follow in like 
Ol-d cr.,,= - 
J. ('. Blackdcn, Esquire, of Ford Castle Northum- 
berland Englaml in concluding lais evidence belote 
the Po,r Law C»mmissioners, expresses himself thus : 
"In taking a shot revicw of my answers to the Com- 
missioners' Queries tbe advantageous position of 
our lab»uriug pqmlation, wben compared with the 
position of flosc in tbe more southern districts of the 
coufitry, nmst be manifest. It is impossible to lire 
among them ith»ut being struck by their superior 
intelligence, and tbeir superior mor,'ditv. I ara fidly 
justified in this assertiou by tbe Parliamentarv Re- 
turns «f criminal c«mmitmeuts in the several Coun- 
ries of England, vrhich prove Nortbumbedand to be 
very much more free from crime than anv other 
Countv. A principal cause of this I bave no doubt 
arises t'rm the education hey receive at the Schools 
scattered over the country."f 
The Revcrend W. S. Gilly, Vicar of lorham Par- 
ish, lorthumberland, states the following facts in evi- 
dence before the saine Commissioncrs : 
« I scarcely know an instance in this Parish in 
which the childrcn of an agricultural labourer have 
uot becn sent to School, for the most part at their own 

* llational Education ; its prescrit state andprospeets, by Frede- 
riek Hill, vol. il, pp. 1c,4 and 165. 
"1" Report of Poor Law Commissioners. Appendix. 
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expense. I believe the parens set a 'reater value 
on that education the expenses of which thev defra-« 
themselves; they watch their children's l)rogre.s 
morenarr«wly. Fromprudeneeand educai, mre.ult.s 
the prosperiiy of this l)isirict ; and itis hot here as 
in some ph«ces that ihe absoh:te ideny of ihe land, 
and tle relative l)overty of the pe,)l)le wh» lire in i'l 
keep pace one -ith ihe other'. A high standard of 
characteï has raised the standard f comfi»rt here: 
and for many years useful education combined with 
('hristian education bas l»eeu diffusing its l!ess- 
mgs. "- 
The saine causes bave prodnced the saine effe¢t. in 
other countries, l'russia is a con.picuous example. 
The following is the statement of Th,,mas Wys% 
Esquif% 3Iember of the British Parliament and au- 
thor of an elaborate work on Education Reform who 
bas made extensive tours of l,ers«mal inspection on 
Ihe Continent. Personal obsêr-ation enables me to 
attest to thc correctness of that part of Mr. Vyse's 
statement» whîeh relate to the recently acquired 
Prussian Provinces on the Rhiue. 5Ir. W-,e savs-- 
, What is the real social result of ail thi.?--llow 
bas it affected the lmpulation for goo(i or f«»r illY-- 
How is it likely to affêct them in future?--The naja'a- 
rives given by Pestalozzi De Feilenberff, Oberlin and 
lhe Père Girard, of the sinlar revoluti«n mental 
and moral, and I may also add, physical effected by 
the application of their system of. teaching on a 
hitherto iffnorant and viciçus population though ad- 
mitted to be isolated experiments, ought hot the 
les8 to be considered evidences of the intrinsic force 
of the instrument itself, and of ils power t. produce 
similar resuit% -herever and :vhenêver fairly tried, 
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Report of Poor Law Commissioners. ,Appendix. 
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xxith.ut referencc to country or numbers; that i.% 
whencver apl)licd with thc saine carnes(ncss) honesty 
and skiil in ,»the'iu.tances as in theirs. And of this 
l«,rti,,n of l'l'llss[itlOf the Rienish l'rovincesit . 
may surely I»¢ averredthat it has now been ibr some 
rime under thc inlluenc« of flfis syslen b and that 
durin thal perio,1, whcther resu]tin" ri'oto such influ- 
ence ,r n,»t is l)roress in intelligence) iwlustry, 
and morality, in thc chier elemcnts ,»f irtuc and 
happincss, has bcen steadily and strikinly praq'es- 
sire. In Iw l,.trts.fthe cix ilized wt, rl,I is tlwre more 
markcd exempti,,n ri'oto crimes and  ioicuce." 
Ajudi«ious:kmerican writerobserves, that " nearly 
nine-tenths of ail thc paul,erism a«tuallv existing in 
any comtry, nay be lraced directly t,, m,»ral causes ; 
such as impr,M,lcnce, idleness, intemperauce, and a 
want ,»l" moderatc energy and cnterprise, h'ow it is 
hardlv necessa'v 1¢ ad,i that edu«ali,,n, if it be 
imparted t,» all rite rising gencrati,,n, and be pewa: 
ded, also, by the right spirit, will remove thcs¢ 
fruitfui sources ,f indigence. It will lnake rite young 
provident, industrious, temperatc and fl'ugali and 
with such virtues, aided by intelligence, they can 
hardly rail in after lit to gain a comtbrtablc support 
fi,r themseivcs and families. Could the paupers of out 
own Statc bc collected into ont group, it would be 
fimnd, I doubt hot, that thrce ont of ove O- tirer, if hot 
rive out of evet T six, owe their prescrit humiliatinff 
positition to some defect or omission in their early 
training. '' 

* School and Schoolmaster. By Alonzo Potter, D. D., of New 
York. Eleven thousand copies of lhis work have been circulated 
gratuitously in the State of New X-ork, by the Honourable James 
Vadsworth, nnd three thousand in the State of Massachusetts, a 
the expense of Mr. ll, rimmer, laie Mayor of I3oston. 
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What bas bcen stated in respect to agricultural 
labourcrs, and of lhc labonring classes gcne, rally, is 
equallv and specialh- tnm of lnanufictnrilg labourers. 
l"rom ]he mass of tëslim,nv which lnighl be adduced 
on lhis l,oinl ont or iwo stalemcnls «mh- will bc sc- 
kcted. The lirst is fl'om lhc evidcncc bcfore tbe l'oor 
Law Commissioncrs, bv Mr. A. G. Eschc U of Zuricl b 
Swilzerland who has been accuslomed 1o eml,loy 
hundrcds of workmen. In reply to the question, as 
fo the cflçcls of a deficiencv .f cducali,n on success in 
mechalfical eml,loyments  Mr. Escher savs : "These 
effecls are most strikingly cxhibited in the Italians, 
wh% lhoudt with the advantagc of greater imtural 
cal,acity than lhe English, Swiss Dutch or G ermans, 
are still of the lowest class of workmen. Though 
thcv comprchcnd clcarlv and quickly anv siml,lc pro- 
position ruade, or exl,lanalion given to lhem, and are 
enablcd quickly to execute anv kind of work hcn 
thcv have scen it l,erformcd once, yct their minds, as 
1 imag-ine from want of develol,cment },v lraining (,r 
School Educalion secm fo have no kind of l,gi% no 
power of svslematic arrangcmen b no capacity for 
lecting anv serics of obscrvalions and making sound 
deductions from lhe wh,lc of Ihcm. This want of 
capacily of menlal arrangement is shewn in lheir 
manual opcrati,»ns. An Italiau will cxecute a sinq,le 
operation ith grcat dexterity; but whcn a number 
of thcm is put togcthcr ail is confitsion, l-'or in- 
stance : within a short lime aflcr the introduction of 
cotton sl,inning into haldcS in 130, a native sl,inner 
would produce as much as the best Enlish wt, rkman ; 
and vct up i,» this lime, n.t «,ne of the Neapolitan 
,.l, erators is advanced thr enotffh fo take the superin- 
lendence 6f a single room the S.perintenden[s beinff 
:'Il Norflern% ho, llmugh lcss gifle,l I,v mlur% have 
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had a higher deree of order and arrangement im- 
parted tu their minds by a supedor êducation." 
hl reply tu the question, whether Eucation would 
hot tend to tender them discontented and disorderly 
and thus impair thcir value as operativcs, Me. Escher 
states: « My oxn experience and mv conversation 
with emincnt mechanics in different parts of Em'op% 
lead nie to an entirclv different conclusion. In tlle 
prescnt state of manufactures wlaere so much is donc 
bv machinery and tools and so little d«ne by mere 
brute labour, (anti that little dimhiishillg) mental su- 
pcriority, system order, punctuality and good con- 
duct--qualities ail developed anti promoted by 
education,--are bec,»ming of the highest consequence. 
Thre are now, l consider few enlightened manulac- 
turcrs, xvh, will di:sent from the opinion, that the 
work-ll,,ps PeOldCd xith the greatest number of 
well intbnned workmen will tulai out the greatest 
quantity ofthc best work, in the best manner. Tlle 
bettcr cdueatcd  orkmen are distindsked we find 
by superior moral habits iii evcry respect. 
« From the aecounts which pass through my hands 
I invariablv find that the best educated of our work 
people manage to lire in the most respectable manner 
at the least expênse, or make their nloney go the 
farthest in obtaining comforts. 
« This applies equally to the work people of all 
r,a/ions that bave corne undcr mv obsl'vation; the 
Saxons, the Dutch, and file Swiss, beinff however 
deridedlv the n.,st savin without stintinff thcm- 
seh-es in their confforts, or l:ailing in ffeneral respec- 
tabililv. With regard to the Enrlisll I may say, that 
the educated workmen are the oldy ones h,» save 
m,_,ltCV çut of their ver.,, large wages. 
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" Bv Education I ma) say, that I, throughout, mean 
uot merely instruction lu th,' art of reading, writing 
and arithmctic, but better general mental dcvclope- 
ment; the acquisition of better tastes, of mental 
amusement», and enjoymeats, which are cheaper 
xhile they are more refined."* 
The saine Repo contains thc evidence of many 
English manulhcturers to thc saine eflct, as aiso thc 
eort to tlte ,çecretar!l f ,S'tatê ]br tl«e o» art- 
nent on the trainby 'Pator Cltildren, 1841. 
The same causes produce the samc effects among 
thc iahouring p.imlation of thc manulhcturing towns 
of the United States. 
In 1841, the Secretary of thc Massachusetts Board 
of Edncation ruade a laborious inquiry into the com- 
parative productiveness of the lal»:,ur of the educatcd 
and uneducated manufacturing»peratives in that State. 
The substance of the answers of the manufacturers 
and business men to whom he applied is as follows : 
« The result of the investigation is the most astonish- 
ing superiority in productive p,wer on thc paoE of the 
educated over the uneducated labourer. The hand is 
found to be another hand when qided bv an intelli- 
gent mind. Processes are perlbed hot onlv more 
rapidly, but better, when faculties which bave heen 
cfltivated in earh- lire furnish their assistance. Indi- 
duais who without the aid of knowledge, would 
bave been condemned to perpetual infefioritv of con- 
dition and suhjec(ed to ail the evils of want and po- 
vey, fise to competence and independence by the 
uplifting power of education. In gregt establish- 
ments, and among large bodies of hbouring men 
where all services are rated according to their pecu- 
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ni.ary value, thc.re is it found as an almost invariable 
fact, other things being equal,, that those who have 
been blessed with a good Common School Education 
fise to a bigher and higber point in tbe kinds of labour 
performed and also in the rate of wages paid, while 
the ignorant sink like dregs to the bottom."* 
From the preceding facts, Inay be inferred the im- 
portance of a sound Coinmon School Education, 
among even the lowest class of agriculturalists and 
Inechanics in respect both to einployers and the 
ployed. 
The general diffusion of such an education even in 
the poorest country is lhe precursor and coinpanion of 
the general diffusion of iudustry and virtue, ¢oinfort 
and happiness. Of this Switzerland--naturally the 
least productive, and the most difficult of cultivation 
of any country of central Europe---is an indubitable 
example. 
In scveral of tbe Cantons of Switzerland I bave 
lately had the opportunity of witnessing the substan- 
tial correctnesss of what is thus stated by a recent 
travcller: "The internfixture of classes is wondeffully 
divested of the offensive familiarities which would 
infallibly arise froln it in less educated countries. 
Defercntial respect is paid, rathcr perhaps to age 
and Inoral station, than to mere affluence ; but I bave 
seldom witnessed any departure from atone and 
manner of affectionate courtesy on the part of the 
poorer towards the higher classes. " This ma.v, how'- 
ever, be Inainly attributable to the habitual and kind- 
ly consideration shewn to the working classes by their 
superiors. Whether this results froin a lfigher sense 
of doing to others as we would be donc by, whether 

*Report of tle Secretary of rb@ Massachusetts Edueation So- 
,.iety f»r 184I. 
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from natural kind-heartedness or whether from l'ar L 
the knowledge of the power possessed by eaeh 
man I know not ; but be it from lov% or be it from 
fear, certain it is that a kindly feeling is evineed by 
employers to the employed in Northern Switzerland, of 
which few other countries afford an example. Swit- 
zerland is elearly indebted to the highly educated, o U 
to speak more eorrectly to the extensively educated 
mind of her people, for her singular prosperity and 
advancement. 
« Brilliant talents, or any eminent powers of intel- 
lect, are ver T rarely found among the Swiss ; but for 
sound good sense, and general profieiency in the coin- 
mon branches of education I do hot think that there 
is a people equal iv them. 
" A family in one of the villages I visited in the 
Canton of Zurich was pointed out to me as unusually 
disreputahle, and I was cautioned hot to take any 
thing I saw there as a sample of the rest. One o! 
the heaviest charges made against the eonduct of the 
toaster was, that he had been repeatedly warned by 
the 9emeindamann to send two of his children to school 
who were turned of eight years of age ; that he had 
proved so refractory, that af lenh, the Stadholder 
had been informed of his eonduct and it was only 
when he found he was about to be fined that he eom- 
plied with the law." 
One may vell ask then with Bishop Berkeley, Bishop 
"whether awiseState bath anyinterestnearer atheart Berkeley. 
than the education of youth?" Independent of the 
answer furuished by the foregoing faets the safety of a 
eonstitutional State may, in the words of M. Girardin, t. Girar. 
late Educational Inspeetor of the French Government 
to Austria: « The instruction ofthe people endangers 
Absolute Governments; their ignorance on the con- 
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trary tmperils l-lepresentative Goverments; for the 
Parliamentary debate% while they reveal to the mas. 
the extent of their right% do hot wait until they eau 
exercise them with discermnent: and when a people 
know their rights there is but one way to govern them 
to educafe tbem :" A sentiment which is still more 
strongly enforeed bv the present enlightened Areh- 
bishop «,f Dublin: " If the lower orders are to be 
the property the slaves of their Governors and to 
be governed hot fi,r fleir oa adanag% but entirely 
for the benefit of their ruler% theu no doubt the 
more they are de.,.,raded towards the condition of 
brutes, the more likclv thcy are to submit to this ty- 
rannr. But if they are to be governed as rational 
beings, the m,-,re rational they are ruade the better 
subjects ther will be of such a G,,vernment. '' 
1. The first ft.ature then of out Provincial system 
of Public ht»truction shouid be «nl«ersalit; and 
that in respect to thc poorest classes of societv. It 
is the poor indeed that need thc assistance of the 
Govclaiment, and they are proper objects of its spe- 
cial solicitude and care ; the rich can take care of 
themselves. The elcmentary education of the whole 
people must therefore be,an essential element in the 
Legislatire and Administrative policy of an en- 
lightened and beneficent Government. 
2. hot is it less important to the eoEciency of such 
a system, that it shotdd be practical than that it 
should be unlversal. The mere acquisition or even the 
general diffusion of knowledge, without the requisite 
qualities to apply that knowledge in the best manner, 
does hOt merit thenalne of education. Muchknowledgo 
may be imparted and acquired without any addition 

* Archbisbop Whately. Sermon for the benefit of F[alesworth 
and Clondalkin National School, p. 15. 
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"whatever to lhe capacity for the business of life. 
There are not wanling numerous examples of persons 
having excelled even in the higher departments of 
kuowlcdge, who are utterh- incompctent te, the most 
simple, as well as the most important aflhirs of ever)" 
day life. llisto] T prcsents ris with cvcn University 
svstems of Education (so called) entirelv dcstitute of 
ail practical charaeter ; and there are elementar- svs- 
teins which tend as much to prcjudice and pervert, 
hot to sav corrupt, the popular mind, as to improve 
and elevate it. 
Thc ver)- end «,f our being is practical, and ever" 
step, and everv branch of our moral, intcllectual, and 
physical culture shouhl harmonize with thc desi.,2n of 
our existence. The age in which wc lire is likewise 
eminenfly praclical ; and the condition and interests, 
the pursuits and duties of out new countr)-, under 
our free Government, are invested with an almost 
exclusively practical charactcr. .";carccly an indivi- 
duai among us is exenpt from the necessity of " liv- 
ing by the sweat of lis face." Eveç- man should 
therefore be educated to practice. 
The chans and devekqements which have been 
ruade in the arts, mo&'s of labour, nethods of busi- 
ness, systems of commerce, administrations of the 
Government, and indeed every department of civili- 
zation, involve the necessitv and importance of a 
corresponding character in out whole system of pub- 
lic instruction. The same amount of skill and kno- 
ledge which would have enabled an artizan or a 
tradesman, or merchant, or even a professional man, 
-to have excelled in former years, would be by no 
means adequate to success in the present stage of 
mental developement and of keen and skilful competi- 
tion. 
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The state of society then, no less than the wants 
of our country, requires that every youth of the land 
should be trained to industry and practice,--whether 
that training bc extensive or limite& 
1%% education thus practical, includes religion 
and morality ; secondly, the developement to a certain 
cxtent of ail our ficultics; thirdly, an acqaintance 
with several branches of elementa r knowledge. 
Under thesc heads will be embraccd a summary 
 iew of what I deem it necessary to say on this sub- 
ject. N,.,r shall I be very particular in treating them 
separately. 
3rd. By religion and morality I do not mean sec- 
tarianism in any form, but the general system of 
truth and morals taught in the lloly Scriptures. Sec- 
tarimfism is hot morality. To be zealous for a sect 
anti tobe conscicntious in morals arc widelv different. 
To inculcate the peculiarities of a sect, and to teach 
the fundamental principles of relion and morality, 
are equaHy different. Indeed Schools might be named, 
in which there is the most rigorous inculcation of an 
exclusive scctarianism, where thcre is a deplorable 
absence of the fruits of both religi,-,n and morality. 
As there mav be a very careful teaching of some of 
the onamental branches of leanfin, while the es- 
sential and practical departments of it are verv care- 
lcssly if at ail taught ; soit notoriously occurs that 
scrupulous and ostentatious maintenance and teaching 
of the "mint, anise, and cummin" of a vain and 
grasping sectarianism, is accompanied with an equally 
notorious disregard of the "weightier matters of the 
iaw" of religion and morality. 
Such teaching may, as it has donc, raise up an army 
of pugilists and persecutors, but it is not the way to 
create a community of Christians. To teach a child 
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the dogmas and spirit of a sect» before ho is taught 
the esscntial principles of religion and morality, is to 
invert the p)a'amid»--to reverse the ordcr of natur%-- 
to feed with the bones of controversy instead of with 
the nourishing milk of truth and charity. 
In these rêmarks I mean no objection to Schools in 
conncction u-ith a particular religious comlnunity-- 
",¥holly controlled bv such c«»mmunity, and -here 
worship is observed, and its creed taught. Nor would 
I intimate that such cstablishments mav hot in many 
instances bè more efficient and more desirable than 
anv other differently constituted ; nor that the exer- 
tions to establish and maintain them» are hot most 
praiseworthy, and ought not to be countenanced and 
supported. I rcfcr n,»t to the constitution and controul 
of Schools or Seminarie% but to the kind of teaching-- 
a teaching which can be botter understood than de- 
fined,--a teaching which unchristianizes four-fifths, if 
not nine-tenth% of Christendom,--a teaching which 
substitutes the form for the reality,--the symbol for 
the substance»--the dogme, fi)r the d,)ctrin%--the pas- 
sion for sect» for the love of God and out neighbours ; 
--a teaching which, as history tan attest» is pro- 
ductive of ecclesiastical corruptions, supcrstition, 
infidelity social disputes and civil contentions, and is 
inimical alike to gond government and public tran- 
,quillity. 
I tan a-,-er» from personal experience and practice, 
as well as from a very extended inquiry on this sub- 
ject that a much more comprehensive course of bibli- 
cal and religious instruction tan be given» than there 
is likely tobe opportunity for in Elementary Schools, 
without any restraint on the one side» or any tincture 
ci sectarianism on the other,--a course embracing 
lhe entire IIistory of the 137)Ie» its (nstitutions» cardinal 
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doctrnes and «norals together with the evfdences of its 
ttuthentf«it. Iit the sequel, this statement will be 
illustratcd and ct, ntirmed bv facts. 
The nfisapplication and abuse of rcligious instruc- 
tion in Sch,»ols bave induced many fo adopt a con- 
tl'arv crror, and t,, object toit altoethcr as an elc- 
mc,t of l»,pular cducation. In Franc% religion 
firmcd no part of the Elcmentarv Educationfor many 
years, and in some parts of thc United States the cx- 
anqdc f France bas bccn fiAl,»wcd. Time is rcquired 
fulh- t devch,pe thc c,,nsequences of a purch.'2o«_I«ss 
systcm of public instruction. It rcquires a gcneration 
fir/ho secd to germinate,--a sccoud or third f,,r the 
fruit to ripcn. 
.Howc»'el' |be consequences bave been too soon 
manifet b,,th in France and Amcrira. 
The French Govcrnment bas fir many years 
ployed its most .tl'cnuous cxcrti,,ns to makc reliious 
instructim au csscntial part of Elclnentarv Educa- 
tion ; and expcrienced mon, and thc m«st distinguish- 
cd cducatimal writcrs in thc United Statcs speak in 
strong terres of thc dcplorable consequcnces rcsulting 
from the absence of religious instruction in their 
School% and earnestlv i,sist ni}on ils absolute neces- 
sitv. 
The llo, orable Samuel Young, the prescrit Super- 
intendcnt t,f Educatim tu the 8tate of Ncw York 
/hus pmrtrays thc charactcr of/he popular mind h 
that comm-y, in the utter absence of ail religion in 
lht.ir system «,f Public Instruction. The lcngth of 
the extract will be amply justified by the impo.rtance 
of the subject, and the high authoritv from which it 
cmanates :--" othing is more eommon than for pub- 
lic journalists lo extol in unmeasured terres lhe intel- 
]i'ence of the cammunitv. On ail occasions:accord- 
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Ing to them Vox TOfldi est çox .DoL Ve are pm- 
nounced tobe a highly cultivated, intellcctual and 
civilized people. W-heu wc thc pe«,lle  cal]ed for 
the exclusion of small bills, we x etc right ; whcn wc 
cailcd ft,r thc repeal of the cxclusi«n we werc c. ylually 
right. We arc.' diided iuto p«ditical p«r!ies nearly 
equall)ut wc arc bç)lh righi. We disa'ee rcspecling 
thc ftmdamcntal principles of Governmcnt ; wc quar- 
rel about the laws of a circulatiug mcdium ; wc are 
bank, and anti-bank, tariff and anli-tafiff, for a na- 
tiomfi bankrupt law and against a mtional bankrupt 
law fer inc]udin corporati«ns and f«»r cx«luding cor- 
porations fir unlimited iteral improvcmcnt judi- 
clous intcrnal improxcmcnt and ft, r no iutcrnal im- 
provement. We bave cieeds, sects deuominations 
and failhs (,f all varicties, each insisting.that il is 
right» and that all thc othcrs arc wrong. SVc hax'e 
cold water sociciies l»ut manif more l]mt habitually 
dcal in hot water. Vc arc ati-masonic and masonic., 
p'ro-slavcry and anti-s[avctT; and are spic(d and 
seasoncd with aboliti[,nism immcdiateism 'adual- 
ism mysticism matcrialisn) agra|'ianism scnsualism 
Cgotism see'pticism idcalism ti'ansccndcntalism Van 
Burenism tIarrisonism Mor.monism and animal- 
magnetism. Every public and private topic bas it. 
lutions partizans, slmggling with antagonists cqually 
positix.e and unyielding and yet wc arc told that wc 
are a well informed a highly (:ix ilized leoplc. If we 
look to our Legislative halls to lhe lawgivers of thè 
|afld fo the inen who bave been selected for the 
greatest wisdom and experience we shall se the 
shme disagreement and collision on every subject. 
He who would play the politiciau must shut his eyes 
fo all this and talk ince.ssantly of the.intelligence of 
lhe people, instead of attempting fo lcad thc coin- 
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munity in the rlght way, he must go with them in 
the wrong. 
"It is truc ho may preach sound doctrine in refe- 
rente fo the education of youth. I[e may statc the 
vast influence it bas upon the whole life of man. He 
may frecly point out the imperfections in thc moral, 
inte]lechml and pbyical i»struciion of lhe children 
of the present day. ]le may urffe the absoluie ne- 
cessity of good teacher% of the multiplication of libra- 
rie% and eve T othcr means tbr the diffusio of useful 
knowledge. He may expatiate upon the superstitious 
fears the tormenting fancies, the erroneous notions, 
the na'ong preposses.ions ami the laity of morals 
which most children are allowed o imbibe for want 
of early and correct instnction, and which in the 
majoriiy of cases last through lire. He may, ith 
trulh and freedom, dcclare ihat the mental impress at 
twenty gives the colouring fo thc rêmainder of life ; 
and that most young men of our country of that age, 
bave hot hall the correct inf,»rmation and sound prin- 
ciples which might vith proper tare bave been in- 
stilled into their minds beforc thêy were ien years 
old. But berc lhe politician must stop his censures, 
and close l,is advice. At tweuty-one, the ignorant, 
uneducated and way-ward youth is entitled fo the 
right of suffrag% and mingles with a commtmity com- 
posed of materials like himself. He bursts the shell 
which had enveloped bim; he emerges from the 
chr3-salis stale of darkness and i..-moranc% and at once 
becomes a compouent part of a highly intel]igent en- 
lightened and civilized community ! 
« If we honestly desire to know socicty as itis, we 
must subjectit fo a rigorous analysis. We mnst di- 
vest ourseh-es of all parfialiy, and hot lay lhe fiat- 
tering traction of anity to our souls. The clear 
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perception of our deficiences, «,f the feeble advanccs 
already ruade in knowletlge and civilization, is the 
best stiJnulis to united energetic and useful exer- 
tion. Bittcr truth is nmch more wholcsome, than 
sweet delusion. Thc gross flattery which is weekly 
and daily poured ont in Legislative spccches, and by 
a time-scr ing press, has a most pernicious influence 
upon thc lmblic miud and morals. 
tt The greater the ignorance of the mass, the more 
readily the flattery is swallowed, tIe who is the 
nost circumscribed in knowledge, l, crccives nota 
single cloud in his mental horizon. AttHa aud Iris 
Huns tloubtless believed themselves fo be the most 
civilized people on carth ; and il" they had l,ossessetl 
our cditorial COl'ls they would have proved it tobe 
so. Weak and -ain lmalcs in the days of lheir 
youth bave been chargcd by II,e othcr sex wilh an 
cxtraordinary fondness t'or flattcT but, judging by 
the constant specimcns which are lavishly adminis- 
teretl and voraciously swallowed the maie al,petite 
for hyperboles of prais% is altogethcr superior. The 
vain-glorious boastings of Ihe American press excite 
the risibility of ail intelligent foreigncrs. 
u According to the learned and philosophie De 
Tocqueville this is the country of all others where 
publie opinion is the most tlietatorial and despotic. 
Like a spoiled cbild if bas been iudulged flattercd anti 
caressed by interested sycophants until its capricious- 
ness and tyranny are boundless. When Americans 
boast of their cultivatetl minds and human feclings 
foreiers point them to the existence of Ncgro slave- 
ry. When they daim the civic merit of unqualified 
submission to the ntles of social order they are re- 
ferred to the frequent exhibiIions of duels and Lynch 
law. When they insist upon the prevalence among 

De Toc- 
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us of strict inteity sound morals and extensive 
picty thcy arc shown an American ncwspapcr which 
probably contains the anmmciation of half a dozen 
thcfts robbcries cmbczz]cments horrid murders and 
appalling suicidcs. 
"Burns thc cminent Scotch poet scems to bave 
believed that good would resul b 

 If Providence the gift would gle us, 
' To see ourselves, as others see us.' 

"If we had thJs gift mucll of our overweening vanity 
would doubtlcss bc repressed and manv would seri- 
ously pondcr on thc means of rcformation and im- 
provcmcnt. But that any grcat improx ement can be 
ruade upon thc moral propcnsities of the adults of the 
present day is not fo be cxpccted. Thc raw material 
of humanity aftcr bcing cven partially neglected for 
twcnty years generally bids defiance to every manu- 
facturing process. 
tt The moral educatfo b that is the pro_per disc;filine 
of the di,Tosltons and a«tfons of the mind by 
which a revercnce for thc Supremc Bcing a love of 
justice, of benevolenc% and of truth, are expanded, 
strenhcned and dirccled and lhe conscience en- 
lightened and invigorated, must bave its basis deeply 
and surely laid in childhood. 
"Truth in thc most import,'mt parts of moral 
science, is most easily taught, and makes the most 
indelible impressions in eady lire, before the infusion 
of the poison of bad example ; before false notions 
and pernicious opinions bave taken root: betbre the 
understanding is blunted and distorted by ha.bit, or 
the mind clouded by prejudice." * 

Lecture on Civilizatiom 
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The Superintendent of Schools for Albany Comty 
--the metropolitan County including the Capital of 
the S/aie of New York---speaks still more defini/elv, 
if hot forcibly on tlc consequencc of non-christian 
Schools. I-le says : "We arc suffering from the evils 
of impcffcct and neglected education. Want vice 
and crime in ihcir myriad forms bcar wiincss against 
our Edncational Insfitutions and demand inquiry 
whether they tan prcvcnt or remedy the oeils which 
are sapping the f«undations of socieiy. 
"That tire Sehools bave hot ecomplishcd thc objeet 
oftheir crea/ion if fllat objcct wcre io nurtm'e a vh'o 
tuous and intelligent peopl% unf«»riunately rcqtdl'CS 
no proof. Their moral influence has undoubtcdly 
amelioraied out social condition; but it bas failed to 
give that ener- T to  iriue -hich is cssential to ,,irlue 
and happiness. It has bcen an aceidcnial effeci 
raiher than a promincnt and distinct object of School 
Edncation ; and -hile by ils agency intellect bas gc- 
nerally bcen devclopcd ihc moral scnse bas been 
neglected and thc common nlindç flough quick and 
schcmeful wants honesty and independence. I'he 
popular virtues are the p'udcntia[ x-irtues which 
sp.ring from selfishncss and lead on io wcallh and 
rcputation but hot to well bcing and happiness. 
Were thcir source moral feecling and their objcct 
duty they would hot onlv distinguish the individual 
but bless socieiy. Man has lost faith in man; for 
suecessful knaverv under file garb of skrcwduess 
unblushingly walks the sireeisç and claires ile sanc- 
tion of society. 
u It is said /hat file moral condition of a'people 
may be conjecturcd from file vices and virtues that 
prevail and/he feclings wi/h vhich they are regarded. 
What must be the state of public sentiment wherc 
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frauds r.hbcries and cvc,a murdcrs excite littlc more 
than vague surprise but lead to no earnest investiga- 
tion of lbe geucral cause or possible remedy. And 
the most alarmiug consideration is, not that crime is 
so comnmn as hardlv tobe a noticeable cvent in the 
history of the day but that from this state of pulflic 
fccling must bc engendered a still greater and more 
fearful harve.t of social and public eils. If thcre is 
any lruth in Ihose familiar maxims which in cvcry 
form and in every longue describc tbc child as thc 
 father fo thc man' Ihen much of Ihis moral degra- 
dalion and social danger must be charged on thc 
neglecled, or pcrverled cullnre of tbc Schools. 
decd itis nol mm.ual lo reer in gcncral terres thc 
vices and misery of socicty fo Ihis source hut it 
excites litlle more altention Ihan thc slaloment of tlic 
philosophical lhct lhat he fall oÏ a pebble affccts the 
motion of lhe carth ; and mauy would as soon anti- 
cipate the disturbatce of l,hysical ordcr ri'oto the one 
cause as of moral order ri'oto the olher. Di»solute 
eompany gambling, iutcmperance ncglect oï the 
Sabl»all b are ihe l,opular bccause the apparen b and 
somelimes lhe proximale causes of moral degrada- 
tion ; but to at|,'ibule 1o each or all tbese is but put- 
ring thc clel,hant on le torloise. For why was the 
gaming table rcsor|ed t% Ihe Sabbath profaned» or 
dissolute company loved? Bccau»e the carly im- 
pressions the embr3-o lastcs Ibe incipient habits were 
perverlcd bv that false system of educatio which 
severs knowlcdge from ils relations to duty. And 
this false cducalion is found in many of those Schools 
which are the favorite theme of national ctdogy, the 
proud answcr of the palriot and philanthropist to ali 
who doubt the permanence oï frec inslitutions or the 
advancement of human happiness. 
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"Wero we net misled bv the great and increasing 
numbcr of thcsc primary instilutions and did we in- 
quire more carcfully into thcir actual cou(lition the 
tone of confidence would be more discriminating and 
]css assurcd. ''÷:" 
Snch statements are as conclusive and as frce from 
suspicion as thcy arc painfid and full of admonition. 
The practical indifference which has cxistcd in res- D«fects in 
e Canadien 
pect {o the Christian charactcr of out own sy.tem Ol Schools. 
popular education is truly lamentable. The omi..ion 
of Christianity in respect both to Schools and the 
character and qualifications of Tcachers, has prcvailed 
to an extcnt ïearfid to contemplate. Thc country is 
too young yet fo witness the ïull effccts of such an 
omission--such an abuse of tiret which should be the 
primary elemeat of cducation wihout which there 
can be no Clu'istian Educatia ; and without a C'is- 
tian Education there wi]l hot long be a Chri»tian 
Country. 
An Ameriean writer, whose standardof religious r. 
orthod,xy bas been considcred as questionable as his 
talents were exalted bas neverthdess said on tlfi. 
subject : "The exaltati,m of talent, as if is ealled 
above virtue and religion, is he curse of this age.-- 
Edueation is new chiefly a stimulus te learning and 
thus men acquire power without the principles which 
alone make it a good. Talent is worhipped; but 
if divorced frein rectitude, it will prove more of a 
demon than a goal." 
Another American writêr states, that « unbounded r. Porter. 
pains are new taken o enlighten a clfild iu the first 
principles of science and letters, and also lu regard te 
the bsiness of life. In lhe meanfime, the culture of 

* Anuual Report of the uperinteudeut of Common chools for 
the State of ew l'ork.--Jan. 1844, lai). 127, 182. 
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the heart and conscience is often sadly neglected ; 
and the child grows up a shrewd intelligent and in- 
flucntial man perhap. but yct a slave to his lower 
pr«,pensities. Talcnts and knowlcdge are rarcly 
blc..ings cither to the possessor or to the world un- 
less thcy arc placcd under the controul of the lfigher 
sentiments and principlcs of oto" nature. Bettcr that 
men should romain iu iguol'anc% than that they shod 
eat of thc ftit of thc tree of knowledg% only to he 
ruade more subflc and powerful adversaries of God 
and humanity."  
Ou a subjcct so vitally imp«,rtant fong as it 
does thc ver- basis of thc future charactcr and social 
statc of this couutry--a subjcct too respecting which 
therc exists umch error and a great want of info 
mation,--I fccl it ncccssal T to dwcll at some length 
and to adduce thc tostimony of the most competent 
authorities wh% without tfistinction of sect or co- 
t or form of Govemcnt assert thc absolute ece 
the structu,  Tublc educaton. 
I propose to show also how the prineiples of OEri 
tiaty have been and may be eaied into effeet 
without any compromise of prciple in any pay 
eoncemed, or any essential deficiency in any suhjeet 
taught. 
Mr. De Fellenberg says " I call lhat Edueation 
which embraces the culture of the whole man,with 
all s facdties,suhjectiug his senses his under- 
stan(fing aud his. passions to reason to conscience 
and to the evangelical laws of the Clistian Revela- 
tion. » Mr. De Fellenberg, a patrician by bkth a 
statesman and a Christian philaatopist has dng 

* School and School Master. ByDr. Porter, late Professor of 
Union College. 
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a quarter of a century, practically illustrated his own 
definiti.u of educalitm in a series of cla.-:si«ai, agri- 
cultural and l»or Sch.ols, wili«.h were originally es- 
tabli.-_hed at lIofw.vl, in Switzerland, and vhich have 
bêen maintained solely at the expense of the founder. 
This establishment is perhaps the m,,st celebrated in 
Europe. It contains i,upils hot only fr,m different 
parts of Switzerland and Germany, but from England, 
and from Ilun._,zary, fr.m France and America,--of 
different fi»rms of religious faith, yet throughly edu- 
cated in 31r. De Fellenberffs sense of the ,»rd, as I 
have had file opp,n'tunily ,f satisfying myself by per- 
sonal inspection and inquiry. 
The sentiments of Enlih Protestant writers, and 
oi'all classes of Briti.-_h Pr,testants, are t,o well known 
t,» be adduced in this place; and the fact that the 
principal objection xvhich bas been marie on the part 
of the auth,n'ities and members of the Roman Cath,,lic 
Churt.l to certain Colieges proposed to be estab|ihed 
in II'eland, relates fo an alleged defieiency in the pro- 
ri.sion fi»r Chri:.tian Instruction, evinces the prevail- 
ing sentiment of that section of our fcilow subjects. 
A few references will be sutcienl. OEhomas Wyse, 
Esquire, a Roman Catholic Member of the British 
Parliament, in his work on E«lucat;on J?çform, already 
reïerred to, thus expresses himself on this point :-- 
"What is truc of individuals, is still truer of socie- 
ries. A reading and writiug community may be a 
ver)- vicious community, if morality (hOt merely its 
theory, but its practice,) be hot as much a portion of 
education as readingand writing. Knowledge is only 
a branch of education, but it has too often been taken 
for the « whole.'" "When I speak of moral educa- 
tion," (continues Mr. Wyse,) " I imply religion ; and 
when I speak of religion, I speak of Christianity. It 
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is morality It ls conscicnce ]par excellence. Even in 
the nlost worldly sense it could easily be sho n that 
no other nlorality truly binds, no other education so 
effectually securcs even the coarse and nlaterial in- 
terests of society. The econonlist hinlself would find 
his gain in such a systenl. Even if it did u,t cxist 
he should inventit. It ol'ks his ntost sanguine spe- 
culations of good into tar surer and more rapid 
«lusions, than auy systcm he could attelnpt to set up 
in its place. No svstem of philosophy has better con- 
sulted the mcchanism of society, or joined it togethcr 
with a ch»ser adapation of ail its parts, than Christi- 
anity, h'o Lcgislhtor who is tndy wise,--no Christian 
will for a moment think--fi»r the interests of society 
and religion,--which are indeed only onc,--of sepa- 
rating Christianity ri'ont nloral education. '»- 
Mr. Wyse observes again, t: In teaching religion 
and nlorality, we naturally look for the best code of 
both. Where is it to be found ? Where, but in the 
Holy Scriptures ? Whcre, but in that speaking and 
vivi-ing code, tcaching by deed, and sealing its doc- 
trines by death, are we to find that law of truth, of 
justice, of love, which has been the thirst and hunger 
of the human heart in every vicissitude of its history. 
From the nlother to the dignitary, this ought to be 
the Book of Books; it should be hdd by the cradle 
and the death-bed ; it should be the conlpanion and 
the counsellor, and the consoler, the Urim and 
'I'humnlinl, the light and the perfection of ail earthly 
existence."f 
The authorities of the French Governnlent bave 
nlost distinctly recognized the Holy Scriptttres as the 
basis and source of nloral instruction in the Schools 

* F.Mucation Refvrm. By Thoms Wyse, Esq. M.P., pp. 59, 62', 63.. 
 Ib., p. 258. 
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and Colleges of France. In respect to the secondary 
Schools or Colleges the law requires that" in the 
two elementary classes the pupils are tobe taught 
during the first year the History of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the second year the Ilistol T of the New 
Testament. This lcsson given by the elementary 
-Iasters, is tobe taught during one hour every day 
and to conclude the study of the evening."* The same 
code makes moral and religious instruction an essen- 
tial part of education in thc primary .qchools.î- The 
lanmge of the late Minister of Public Instruction in 
France is very decided and strong on tl,is point.-- 
5Irs. Austin's translation of his Report on Public 
Instruction in P,'ussia is well known ; the untransla- 
ted part ofhis Report on Education in other German 
States is not less interesting. In his account of the 
Schools in the City of Frankfort-on-the-_lain% M 
Cousin says "instead of the first lesson book the 
more advanced chilien have as books «f reading and 
study Luther's translation of the Bibl% the Catechism, 
and Biblical History. The Bible is hot entir% as you 
might imagine s except the New Testament. These 
three books eon.titute herc the foundation of l'ublic 
Instruction ; and every rational man will rejoice at 
it because religion is the only morality for the mass 
of mankind. The great religious memorials of a 
people arc their school books; and I have always 
viewed it as a misfortune for Franc% that in tho 
sixteenth century or beginning of the seventeenth, 
when the French language was simpl% flexible and 

bi'. Cousin. 

* Dans les deux Classes Elémentaires on fait apprendre aux 
élèves, la première année, l'Histoire de l'Aneieu Testament ; la 
seconde anuée, l'Histoire du Nouveau, Cette leçon, donnée parles 
Maltres Elémentaires, a lieu tous les jours pendant une heure, et 
termine l'étude du soir. Code universitaire, p. 571. 
" L'instruction primaire élémentaire comprend néeossairement 
l'instruction morale et religieuse, roid p. 
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popular, some great vriter, Amio h for example, did 
hot translate thé tloly Scr.iptures. This would have 
been an excellent book to put into thé hands of th 
.q , 
young; whilst De ,_acy s tran.lation, otherwise meri- 
torious, wants ener.r, and animation. That of 
Luther, sigorous and lively, and circulated through- 
out German,-, bas greatly eontributed to devclope the 
moral and religious spirit and edu«ation of the peolJle. 
Thé H«ly Sçriptures, with thé History o" thé Bible 
which explaius then b and thé Catechism which 
embodies a summarv ofthem ought to bé thé Library 
of çhildhood and of thé Primary 8chools. ''" 
Thé manner in vhich this brauch of Edueation is 
taauht in thé Prussian Schools is worthv of spécial 
n»tïce. I cannot describeit ber/er than in the words 
of two American xa'iters, Professor Stowe and thé 

* "Au lieu de ce Lesehrich, les enfans un peu plus figés ont 
pour livres de lecture et d'étude la I3ible,--traduction de Luther, le 
Catéchisme et l'Histoire Ilihlique. La Ilibh n'est pas entière, c,»mme 
vous supposez bien, excepté le 'vuveau Testament. Ces trois 
livres composent ici le fond de l'instruction populaire ; et tout 
homme sage s'en réjouira, car il n'y a de morale pour les trois 
quarts des hommes que dans la relion. Les grands monumens 
religieux des peuples sont leurs vrais livres de lecture ; et j'ai tou- 
.|ours regardé comme une calamité pour la 'ranceo qu'au seizième 
siècle ou au commencement du dix-septième, quand la lang-ae fran- 
çaise était encore naive, flexible et populaire, quelque grand écri- 
vain, Amiot par exemple, n'ait pas traduit les Saintes Ecritures. 
Ce serait nn excellent liste à mettre entre les mains de la jeunesse, 
tandis que la traduction de Saey, d'ailleurs pleine de mérite, est 
diffuse et sans couleur. Celle de Luther, mille et haire, répandue 
d'un bout à l'autre de l'Allemagne, y a beaucoup fait pour le déve. 
leppemcutde l'erit moral et religieux, et l'éducation du peuple. 
Les Saintes Ecritures, avec l'Histoixe Biblique qui les explique, et 
le Catéchisme qui les résume, doivent faire la bibliothèque de l'en- 
fance et des Ecoles Primaires." Iapport sur l'état de l'Instruction 
Puhlique dans quelques pays de l'Alhmagne, et particulièrement en 
Prusse. Par 1I. V. Cousin, &c. p. 23. 
gt may be observed that De Saey's translation is now printed by 
thé French University Press, and cheaply and extensively sold 
throughout Fraace. 
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Hon. Horace Mann. The foer visi[Çd Europe iu 
183G-7. The Gcneral Asscmbly of the State of Ohio 
requested lm dm'ing fle proress of his t.ur « to 
collect su«h facts and information es he may deem 
useihl o the State lu relation to the various systems 
of public instdion and education whieh bave becn 
adopted in the sevcral countries through which ho may 
lmSS and make report thcrcof, ith such practical 
-bservations as he nmy think propcr, to thc next 
General Assembly." l'rofcssor Stowe's leport was 
prinled by the Legislalure of Ohi% afterwards by 
those of Massaehusetts and Pennsylvania, in Englisl b 
and in Gennan ; it has also been reprinted in sevcral 
other States. Mr. 3Iann, Seeretary of the Board of 
Edueation for the State of Massachusettsobtained 
the permission of the Governmcnt of that State to 
make a similar tour in Europe in 1$43. 
Profess.r Stowe, after hax ing referred to the results 
«f his enquides relative to the leachin of drawing 
and music, makes the foll«xvin. iml)oaaut statement 
on the subjeet of moral and biblieal inslruction : 
" htregard to lhe neeessitv ofm,ral inslruction and 
benefieial influence of the Bible in Sehools the tes- 
timonv xvas no less explicit and unifi»rm. I inquired 
of ail classes of 1aehers and of men of evel T grade 
of religions faitl b insiruetors in Çommon Sehools 
High Sehools and Sehools of Art and Professors in 
Colleges Universities and professi.nal eminaries, 
in Cities and in the eountu in places where there 
was an uniformity and in places where there was a 
diversity of ereeds of beevers and nnbefievers of 
Calholies and Protestants; and I never round but 
one reply: and that was that to leave the moral 
filty unbtructed, w w lve the most (ml»ortan 
lart  the human mind ndereled and to strip edu- 
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cation of a|ost everythin that caa make It valua- 
ble ; aud that the Bible» independenfly of the terest 
attend]ng it as coutaining the most ancient and 
lluenfiM wrifings ever recorded bv human hand% and 
comprLing the reliious system of almost the whole 
of the civilized world» is in itself the best book that 
can be lmt into thc hands of cldldren to interest» to 
exercis% and fo unfuld their intellectual and moral 
powers. Eve D- Teacher whom I consulted repelled 
with indignation the idea that moral instruction is 
hot pr.per fer Scho.ls; and spurned with contempt 
the allegation, that the Bible cannot be intr¢,duced 
into Commou Schools  ithout encouraging a sectarian 
bias in the marrer of teaching ; an indignati«m and 
contempt whi«h l believe will be fully participated 
in bv everv high-minded teachcr in Christendom."* 
Mr. Mann observes : "Nothing receives more at- 
tention in the Prussiau Schools than the Bible. It 
is taken up earlx and studied svstematicallv. The 
great cvents reeorded in the St-riptures of the Old 
and Ne Testament ; the character and lires of those 
w«mderfld men who ri'oto age t age were brought 
ni)on the stage of actit, n and through whose agency 
the future history and destiny of the race were to bc 
so much nn)dified ; and especially, those sublime 
views of dutv and mol'ality which are brought to 
light in the  lospel ;--these are t«,l)ics of dailv and 
earnest iuculcation in everv School. To these in some 
Schools, is added the IIisto T of the Christian Reli- 
gion in connexion with contemporary Civil History. 
So far as the Bible lessons are c»ncerned, I tan ratifv 
the strong statements ruade by Professor Stowe, in 
regard to the absence of sectarian instruction or en- 
deavors at proselytism. 

* ]lelrt, &e., &e. pp. $2 and 23. 
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« The Teacher being amply possessed of the know- 
ledgc of ihc whole chain of eveuis and of ail bio- 
graphical incidents ; and bringiug to thc exercise a 
hcart glowing with love io mau, and with devotion 
to his duty as a former of thc chara«ter of children 
bas no necessity or occasion to rail back upon the 
formulas of a crccd. ]t is whcn a Teachcr has no 
knowledge of the wouderflfi ¥.l'ks of God and of 
the benevolence of the design in ¥hich they wcrc 
created ; whcn he bas no l,owcr of cxplaiuing and 
applying.the bcau/iful incidents itl thc lires of the 
prophcts and apostles and cspecially thc perfect 
examplc hich is gi'en fo mon in thc lil of Jcsus 
Christ; it is then that iu attempting" to givc re_if 
gio.us instructio% he is at it ¥er% constrained fo 
recur again and agaiu to the fcw words or sentences 
of his form of Ikith whatcver that faith may bc ; and 
therefore when giviug the second lesson it xill be 
little more than the repeti/ion of flic first and tho 
two hundredth lesson at the end of thê yea U wiIl 
differ ri'oto that at the bcgimiing only in accumulatcd 
wearisomeness and monotony. ''': 
My oxm êxamination hot only of Prussian but of 
Gêrman Schools gcnêrally and conversations xxith 
Directors Inspcctors aud Tcachcrs throu7hout Ger- 
many Holland and France euablc me to corroborate 
thê statemênts of Profcssor Stowe and Mr. Mann. 
The instruction is substantially the sanie under both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant G«»vernments--the 
sanie whêther the Tcaclêrs bc Roman Catholics or 
Protestants. The French Govcrnmcnt itself avows 
its position hot to be the headship of a sect but that 
of a supporter of Christianity irrespecti-e of sect. In 
a work on Education which ohtained the prize ex- 

The Au- 
thor's ob- 

* Mr. Mann's Seventh &nnual Report, &c. pages 144, 145. 
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traordinary fr,-,m the French Academy in 1840, it s 
said " France has not prorlaimed a Statc Religion. 
Te, have d«ne s% wouhl bave been an absurdity uuder 
a tbrm of  ;,vernmeot lhe component parts of wh|ch 
are lhe direct reIu'e.senlalives of public opinion. But 
it has guaranteed protecti.n and c.untenance t, ail 
f.rms of Christ|an worship; and lherel',»re in such a 
relation 1, the x arious religious Cmumuui,m% lhe 
Governement takes ils stand sinl,ly npou the Truth. 
It has av»wed |»ef,.,re lhe world that the French Na- 
flou 1,rofc:ses the Christ|an Faith, without auv ex- 
clu.i,m ,f Church or ,ect. France, after having in 
the Constitati,mal Cbarter dechtred itself l'hri.stian, 
and al'ter haiag stated as an imp,rtat t'acl that 
the Cath»lic leli.,_.ion is pr«fes:ed by a maj,,rity of 
the l'rench pe,l,le , cann«t consistently f, rget the first 
principlc of its Carter in organizin a system of 
1,ublic Educati,m. In Ibundinff esta|»li«hments ;hich 
concern the moral cducation of the y«ung it cann,-,t 
disregard the moral l,rincil,les wh|ch it professes 
itsclf; bat it fi,rgets hot the supreme importance 
xvhich it attaches te» iibertv,,f conscience. The mem- 
1,ers of ail Christ|an Communions will herefore find 
in its establihments of l'ublic Education that cordial 
recepti«m hich is assured t,) them in lhe Chader. 
We rej«»ice t,) sec that la the eyes of the Stale ail 
Chri.-:tian Sects are sisters, and that lley are objects 
of equal solicitude in the administration of lhe great 
family ofthe nation. In regard to those ho des|re 
to edncate thcir children in the systematie eontempt 
«,f ex ery thing sacred, the State would leave that 
impious work to themselves ; but never for the salie of 
?,leasbg tirer», could if become nJàitltl fo its ocn 
çaoral lrinci_ples.'" 

Elle (la France) n'a pas proclamé une religion de l'Etat, ca 
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imilar testimouies in respect both to the saine 
and olher ¢ountries ufight be indefinildy multiplied; 
but those already addueed ,are sulticient to sho% that 
religious and moral instruction shotdd be ruade ,an 
essenlial part of publie education, and that such 
instruction can be r and has been eommuni¢ated ex- 
tensivety and thorouhly for ail pUrl.ses of Christian 
morality, without any bias of sectariauism and with- 
out any interfercnce xxhatever itlt rite pcculiari- 
ries of diffcrent Çhurches or ,'Scc[s. Such are the 
sentiments of enlightened writers, Romau Cah,»lic 
an,1 Protestant as well Relmb]ican as ,lonarchi«al ; 

PAI:I  
Conclusion 

qui eut Ce mensonge, sous une forme du Gouvernement où les 
grands corps de l'Etat sont les représentans directs de l'opinion pu- 
blique; mais elle a assuré protection et secours à tous les cures chr6- 
tiens, et ainsi sous ce rapport, elle s'est tenue dans le vrai. Elle a 
constaté aux yeux du monde que les croyances chrétiennes, san» 
exception d'Eglise ou de Secte, sont celles de la atiun Fraw,'aise. 
La France, apr;:s s'6tre déclarée chrétienne dans la Charte, après 
avoir constaté, comme un fait considerable, que la relion Catho- 
lique est professée par la majorité des Français, ne peut pas, sous 
peine d'inconséquence, oublier ce point de départ quand il s'agit 
pour elle d'organiser l'Education publique. Lorsqu'elle fonde des 
établissement qui interessent l'éducation morale de la jeunesse, ell 
ne peut pas les placer en dehors du principe moral qu'elle affirme 
elle-raCine; mais elle n'oublira pas non plus qu'elle e»t tol6rante et 
qu'elle aime par-dessus tout la libertC de conscience; toutes les 
Communions Chr6tiennes trouveront donc, dans ses (:tabllssemens 
d'6ducation publique, l'accueil hospRalier qu'elle leur a promis dans 
la Charte. lgons aimons à voir, qu'à ses yeux toutes les Sectes 
ChrCtiennes sont surs, et qu'elle leur accorde la m6me sollicitude 
dans l'administration de la grande famille.--Quand aux hommes 
qui veulent 6lever leur enfans daus le m6pris systématique de tout 
ce qni est saint, l'Etat pourrait leur laisser la charge de cette oeuvro 
impie; mais jamais pour leur complaire, il ne fut permis de man- 
quer à ses croyances morales." De l'Education Populaire et des 
Ecoles 2Vormales 19rimaires, consid&ées dans leurs Ilapports avec la 
Philosopl, ie du Christianisme. Par I. P..Dumont. Ouvrage au- 
quel l'Académie des Sciences morales et politiques a décerné un pritc 
.xtraornaire en 1840,---pages 40, 41» 42, 43. 
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and such arc the views and llratice of bolh Protestant 
and Roman Catholic nations. 
Ilere is ncithcr laxity nor compromise of rcligious 
l:rinciple ; here is file cstahlisitmcnt and administra- 
lion of a system on the part of Government wh]ch is 
f, Jundcd upon rite fimdamental principles of Christ]an 
tru'.lt and lnoralily but wh]ch interfcres not with the 
dogmas and llredilcctions of divcrsified sectarianism ; 
and here is a c«,-operalion of members of different 
rcligi«,us pCl'suaions iii matters xvhic]l they hold and 
x aluc in common--in xvhich they ]lave a common 
intcrcst--and in xxlfich co-opcration is in most instan- 
«.es e en cssenlial to cxislenc%--the saine as Legis- 
lators or Merchants, Agriculturi»ts or Soldiers co- 
«q)erate in mca»urcs and enterprises of common 
agreement anal neccssity. Thc points of agreement 
bctwccn thc two grcat and most widely scparatcd 
divi.i«,ns of Christcndom,--Protestants and Roman 
Catholics--arc thus forciblr enumerated by the 
Bi.h,p of Worccster, England: in a laie Charge to the 
Clcrgy of hi: Dioccse. 
«Conscicnti,,uly do I beliexe that in no part of 
Chl'i.,tclidoln i» our rcligi,,n ob:crved in greatcr pu- 
rity than in this c«,mltl 3- ; but believing l]ds I cannot 
shul nay cyes fo thc fact Ihat xx e form but a small 
minorilv (,f/ho Church of Chri.t ; nor can I venture 
fo sav lhat Chri»lianity as professed bv the eat 
lnajority, is so fuil of err,r as to make it a sin in a 
Protestant State to contribute towards the education 
of its Al]ni»tors. Let us sec what are the doctrines 
wc hold in common xx ith oui: lloman Catholic brethren. 
Wc both bclicvc in God thc Fathcr, the Author and 
Mal, er of all ildng; we boih bclieve that mal fcll 
from his primcval si«te iuto sin; xxe botll bclieve 
that fo redcem mankiltd from this falicu slat% it 
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pleased this Almighty Being to send his o:ly begotten 
Son into the worhl to become a sacrifice for out sin ; 
tl,at through Ilis atonemcnt e might be considercd 
as justified before God; e both bclice that thc 
Son of Goal  ho was sent ito the world as a prol,i- 
tiation for out sins, is co-equal and co--ctcrnal with 
the Father ; that ha ing perlbrmed lhis oce of love 
and lnercy he ascendcd into hcaven, and that he 
will corne at the last day to judge the quick and thc 
dead ; we both bclieve that this Redecner: to assist 
us in thc way of salvation, sends the IIoly Sl, irit to 
those that diligently scek him ; and that thc lI,.,ly 
Spirit ith thc Father and thc Son is ont God, bless- 
cd for ever; we both belice that the Church was 
originally fi»undcd by this Sa Jour, anti that in her 
the doctrines of lhc the Go:pel have bcen handed 
do n by a regular succê»si,m of ordaincd 3linisters, 
Priests and I)êacons ; and we both believe lhat two 
Sacraments are bindinff on Christians. » 
The proceetings of the National Board of Etuca- 
tion in Irêland prescrit an illustration ot' the extcnt 
to which there may be a cordial co-«,peration bctwcen 
even Roman Catholics and Prolcstants, in a country 
as proverbial for the warmth and tenacity of the rcli- 
gious differences, as for the generous hospitality of its 
inhabitants. Sevêral systems of public instruction 
had been tried ; aud each in succession provêd 
successful, as a national system, and was abandoued 
by the Govemment. In 182S "a Committêe of the 
House of Commons lo which wcre referrcd the va- 
rious Reports of the Commissioncrs of Education, re- 
commcnded a system to be ad,pted, which should af- 
ford, if possible, a combinêd litêrm T and separate reli- 
gious education: and should be capable of being so far 
a..lalted to t/te vkws of the reli9ious persuasions u'hiclt 
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Wiih a view of accomplishing ls noble object ihe 
Government in 1831 con»tituted a Board consisting 
of distinguished members of the Chtches of England 
Scotland and Rome. 
The Board agreed upon and drew up some genera[ 
maxims of rcliEion and morals which ere fo be 
taught in everv School agrced to "encourage lhe 
Pastors of diflrent denominations fo give reliffious 
instruction to the children of their respective llocks 
out of School-hours" &e. ; and in adtion to pro ide 
lhat one day in a week »hould be set apa for that 
purpose. 

 Letter of Lord Stanley, Secretary of Ireland, to the I)uke of 
Lcinster, Oct. 1831. 
 The following is one of these "General Lessons," which are 
hung up in every xN'ational Schoo], and required to be taught and 
expla/ned to al/the chi/dren. It relates to social duties. "Chris- 
tians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands them, ' to 
lire peaceably ith all men,'--(Romans, c. 12, v 18,) even ith 
those of a different persuasion. 
': Oto- Saviour, Christ, commanded his Disciples to' love one ano- 
ther.' IIe taught them to love een their enemies, to bless those 
that cursed them, and to pray for those who persecuted them. He 
himself prayed for his murderers. Many men hold erroneous doe- 
trines ; but we ought hot to hate or persecute them. We ought to 
seek for the truth, and hold fast what we are coin inced is the truth; 
but hot to treat harshly those who are in êrror. Jesus Christ did 
hot intend his Religion to be forced on men by iolent means. He 
would hot allow his Disciples to fight for him. If any persons treat 
us unkindly we must hot do tbe sale to them ; for Christ and his 
Apotles have taught us hot to return edl for eil. If we would 
obey Christ, we must do to others, hot as they do to us, but as we 
would wish them to do to us. 
"Quarrelling with our neighbours and ahusing lhem is hot the 
way to comince them that we arc in the right, and they in the 
wrong. If is More likely to convince theiu that we have hot . 
Christian spirit. 
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The Board have also published a serics of Biblical 'T L 
Ilistories, coml,lcte on the 1%w Testament, and on Their"--e- 
thc Ohl to the dcath of Moscs. It is umlerstood lhat ligious 
luoks. 
the whole series in the Old Testament will soon be 
complcted. 
These histories are more literal and more compre- 
hensive than Walt's Scriptm'e Ilistory, or any of tle 
many similar publications which havc bcen most used 
in Schools. Tltesc histories are likewise l,rCl,ared ac- 
cording to thc h'ish N atl mal Board s mprovcd methods 
of teachingnsefnl as readi»g books, and as admira- 
ble introductions to thc study of rite Iloly Scriptures 
--being for rite most part in rite very words of lhe 
Scriptures, and containing the clu'on,logical dates of 
the principal epochs and cvents of Sacred Ilistory. 
The Board has also publishcd an excellent and 
alpropriate littlc book on the truth of Chrisfianitv. 
I date say the stries of this kind of books will be 
COml,lcted by one or more publications on our dulies 
to God, to the State, to out fellow men, &c. 
On a certain day of the weck, Minislcl-S of thc dif- P.eligious 
Instruc- 
feront persuasions cateci'c the children of thcir res- tion. 
pectivc forlns of faith. 
Thus are the chil,h'en in the Irish National Schools 
hot only taught the clcments of a secular education, 
but'they are instructed in the ftmdamental l,ri«iples 
of Christian truth and morals ; and facilities are af- 
forded for their being taught the Catcchism and Cn- 
fessions of the rcligious persuasions to which they 
sevêrally belong. 
I ara inclincd to believe that flcre are fcw clemen- schoo in 
1844. 
tary Schools in Great Britainthose in Scotlanfl ex- 

" We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, who, "when he 
was reviled, reviled hot again.' (! Pet. c. 2, v. 23,) by behaiog 
kindly and gently ta every one." 
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cepted--in which so much religious knossledgc 
imparted as in the 3150 $chools, containing ,395550 
children, xhich have been establi._hed by thc Board 
of National Edueation in h'eland. This great and 
good xx ork must, in the course of a few year% pro- 
duce a nmrked change in the intellectual and social 
condition of Irelav.d.  et the Board d,»es hot pro- 
lbss to gi e a thorough religious education. 
In Prussia while pro ision is mad% and Teachers 
are thoroughly trained fo give an extended course or 
rather several eoures of Biblical instruction covering 
a period of eight years (li'om .ix to fi,urteen) in 
gard to ex-en prima T 8chools» and chihh-en of tbe 
poorest classes, and embracing in succes»ion an ele- 
lnentary  iew of the bior«ff,h h;story cardinal doo- 
tr;nes and morals and in some instances evAle,ces of 
the atd]tentict.q of the Bible : pro ision is also ruade 
for teachiug the Catechisms of the Protestant and 
man Cathdie Churehes. The Cateehism, howe er, is 
hot generally if ex er taught until afler the pupil bas 
rêceix ed Eildical instructiou ftr fix e or six years. It 
usuallv taught the year or the year before the pupil 
completes his elementary edueation ; and during the 
few monlhs which are all,»tted to the teaehing and 
lear»i»g of the Cateehism the pupils reeeive separate 
religious inslruction ri'oto lhe Pastor or Clerg-yman 
of the Church to xvlfich they belong. 
Vfhen there are separate 8ehool%--as is the case 
in those parts of Prussia where the whole population 
is either Catholic or Protestant or where each class 
is very numerous,the whole eoua-se of religious in- 
stlaetions in harmony with the Chua'ch for whose 
members the Sehool is established. 
This is likewise the case vhere the o'eat body of 
the poptdation is of one religious connnunity with only 
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a few dissenting from it. lut even these Schools es- 
tablished for particular classes of society aided by the 
Governlnent antl subject to its iuspection, are not 
permitted to  iolate the tolerant and catholic l»'inciples 
anti spirit ofthe National School systeln. "The 3las- 
ters aud. In.pectors (says the law) must avoid ith 
the greatest tare  evel T kind of constraint or anu«yance 
towards the ehihlren on the subject of their prticular 
form of  orship. No School m av he ruade abusively 
ubser ient to any views of proselyti.sm ; and the ellil- 
dren of a different form of worship front that ,,f the 
8ehools shal/hot l»e compelled again.t the ill of 
their parents or against theh- own to attend the reL;- 
gious instructions anti exercises. Pl-ivate 3Iasters of 
the sanie wor.hip will be charged with their religious 
instruction ; and heneer it ouhl be in|possible to 
have as lmmy Masters as there are forms of  orsldlb 
the parents ought fo  alch xith so mueh the more 
care to fulful those duties theniselves if they do hot 
desire their chith'en to attend the relgiotts lessons of 
the sehool." 
The fundamental principle of public education in 
Prussia, and that vhich constitutes the key-stone of 
the mighty al'ch on which bas been erected t»1- an en- 
tire population so proud, and as yet so unri alled «t 
superstrnctm'e of molal intellect, is thus eXpl'essed in 
the genêral law of Prussia : « The ehief mission of 
evel T school is to train the vouth in such a manner 
as lo l,rod:ce in then b x ith the knowledge of man's 
relatious to Goal, the strenh and desire to regulate 
his lire according to the principles and spirit of C3a'is- 
tianity. Earlv shall the ,School form the childl'en to 
picty and fi»r that purpose will it seek to second and 
perfect the illstructions of the family. Thus in ail 
cases shall tllc labours of the day be commenccd, and 
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«onchrdcd by a .hort prayer and piots rellection», 
which the Mastcr must be able so to conduc b that 
this moral exercise shall never degcncrate into an 
affair of habit. Furlhermore thc 31aster shall sec 
(in lhe case of Boarding-sch,ols) that the chihlrcn at- 
tend lmnctuaily at thc services of the Church on Sab- 
baths and II«»lydays. Thcre shail be intenningicd 
with the s,lcnmities of lhc School songs of a religious 
charactcr. Finally lhe peri,M t»f the communi,m 
sh,,uid bc as wcll f,»r l'upils as for Mastcrs an occa- 
si,m of strenfflhcni|tg lhc bonds  hich onght to unite 
ttem and fo olen tbeir sotls to/he most generous 
and cic ateti sentiments of religion. "e" 

* The folloing is the course of religious instructk,n pursued in 
l'roram- 
me Biblical the Dorothean City School in Berlin: 
and lt.e/i- Class 6tb. (Lowest Class) Stories from the Old Testament. 
gious In- Class 5th. Stories from the Sew Testament. 
struction Class 4th. Bible Ilistory. 
in the 
Prussian Class 3rd. lleading and explanation of select portions from thc 
chools. Serti, turcs. (Doetrinal and lractical.) 
Class 2nd. The Evidences of Christianity. 
Thcre is at present no First Class in the School. ]ach class in- 
cludes a period of from one to two years. The Storics taught the 
Elementary Classes (including children from sLx to eight years of 
age) are, the most remarkable Scripture Biographies,--narrated 
chiefly by the Teacher, *ith various practicalrêmarks and illustra- 
tions of the Geographieal and latural IJ.istory ofthe Bible. The 
pupils thus familiarized with the Geography and incidents of the 
13ihle, are prepared in the following year (4th Class) to study and 
appreciate its general history and beautiful simplicity of language. 
"l_'he general lfistory of the Bible taught in the third year (or 4th 
Class) is an appropriate introductio to the study .of those select 
portions of the Seripture (in the f,,urth ycar) in which are stated and 
cxIlained the Irincipal institutions, doctrines and morals ofthe 
ble--the study of the E,àdenees of Christianity forming a narre'al 
und proper coclusion of the whole course. About four hours per 
*teck are dcoted to religious instruction duritg the *hole period 
t,f six years. This $chool is eommon to both Roman Catholie and 
Protestant children. 
The Pro,restant Seminary Sclo,A ,..s l.rlin.--a buher or raid- 
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No ont can pondcr up,m thc import of such a iaw I',,R L 
--a law carricd out with all thc thorou.ghuess of thc l'ractical 
(;crman charactcr--with,mt fccling h,»w far bclow observa- 
" tions. 
such a standard we sink in .r accustmcd est|mate 
1" thc charactcr and attril»utes, thc ,»bjc«ts and dut|es 

dle School attached te, the Tcacher's Sçminary, attd in wh|ch Che 
canal|dates fur teachi-g practice,--has Che f,,lh,wing course of reli- 
gions instruction. In Roman Cath,,lic Sch,)ols of che saine class. 
subjects correspondmg to Che Church ,f Rome, cake tbe place of 
chose subjects in che following l)r.ramme wh|eh relatv to Che 
Church of the licformation. 
Class 6Ch. (Lowcst Class) Four h«,urs per weck. Narration by 
Toucher of Stories from che OId Testament, nearly in 
tbe words ,ff Che Bible, and repeatcd by the pul,ils.-- 
Easy ver*es learned by heurt. 
Cla$- 5rb. F,mr hour- per week. Stories front Che Gospels taught 
in Che saine way. Church Songs and Bible verss 
Icarned. 
Class 4lh. _Phree honrs per wcek. Th«, OId Testament in a mure 
conuected frm. Th moral of Che histry i impressed 
npou Che mind of che ehildren. The Teu Comunal- 
ments and Cburch Songs learned. 
Çlass 3rd. Tvo honrs per week. Life and Doctrines of Christ, 
Four wecks ,et apart for learning the Geograghy of 
Palestine. Chmch IIist,ry. 
Class 2nd. Two h,,urs per weck. The l»rotestant Catcehism com- 
mitted to memory and explained. Chul'ch Songs and 
 erscs eommitted. 
Class 1st. Two boute per week. Compendinm ot" the Llistory or' 
the Christ|an Chureh, especially nf'ter the Apostolie 
age. History «,f the Reformation. ]ieview of tbe 
13ibl«. Committing to memory Fsalms aud lIymns. 
Dr. Dicsterweg.--the ])ireetor of tbe Seminary, is «»ne of che 
most celebrated Teachers in Germnny. 
I witnessed cxereises in both of thc Schools ahove ment|oued.-- Author's 
The teaching is for the most part by lecture, mingled with ques- obsert'a- 
tions. The pupil is pr,)mpted to exertion ; his euriosity is excitcd; ti, ms. 
|te is taught to observe carefttlly, and.to express himsc]f clearl), anti 
rcadily in h;.s own lauguage. The toucher is of course able to teach 
withoat a book, an,| to elicit Che I, nowledg,, of th pupil by proper 
questions. Thus che ittt.lnory of CI». pUlfil is net ovcrburthcned ; 
an.I it is at Che sance tint._, unt'iehvd, and Che perceptive, reflectite 
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of $chools and Schoohnasters. lndeed--judging from 
passages already quoted,--how entirely must we 
acknowledge the superiority of the moral standard of 
School-Teachers and School-teaching which obtains 
in what some have been wont to terre lax and scep- 
tical France ! Yet Franc% like Prussia places reli- 
gion and morals at the very foundation of her system 
of public educafion. 
The American authors heretofore quoted present 
in lively colottrs the consequences of a total abandon- 
ment of Christianity in many of the United States 
public Schools. Surely we cannot fail to profit by 
such examples and warnings. .4 Gocernment that 
practlcally 'enounces Chrlstlanit ia lrov-idbg far the 
education, of itsyoutld po_pulationcannot be Christ[an. 
The creed of our Government as representing a 
Christian people of various forms of religious worship, 
is Christianity, in the broadest and most eomprehensive 
senseofthe terre. The praetiee ofthe Government 
should correspond with its ereed. With the eireumstan- 
tials ofseetarianism it bas nothing to do ; they formno 
article of its ereed; they involve no Olle eommand- 
ment of the Moral Law, either of the Old or New 
Testament i it is under no obligations to provide for 
the teaehing of them, whatever iml)orlanee individuals 
may attaeh to them ; its affording different parties 
faeilities for teaehing them is the utmost that ean be 

and reasoning powers areconstantly exercised. It may be observed 
that, neither in iroestant nor mixed Schools, and of course hOt in 
the Roman Catholic Schools, did I sec the Bible degraded and 
ahused to the purposes of a common reading book. It was given 
to man, hot to teach him how to read, but to teach him the charac- 
ter, and government, and will 5f God, the duty of man and the way 
of salvation. 
To these sacred and important purpses should it be applied in 
the Sch.ols. 
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required or expected of it. The members of the va- 
rious sects are alike its subjects; they coutribute 
alike to its defence and support ; they are a|ike enti- 
tled to its protection and countenance. 
The inhabitants of the Province at larg% profess- 
ing Christianity, and. being freely represented in the 
Government bv .Iembers of a Responsible Council-- 
Christianity, therel'or% upon the most popular princi- 
ples of Government, should be the basis of a Provin- 
cial system of Education. But that general principlo 
admits of considerable variety in its application.-- 
Such is the case in the countries" already referred to ; 
such may and should be the case in Canada. 
The foregoing observations and illustrations apply 
for the most part to a population consisting of both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. The law provides 
against interfering with the relious scruples of each 
¢lass in respect both to religious books and the means 
of establishing separate Schools. 
In School Districts where the whole population is 
either Protestant or Roman Catholic, and where con- 
sequently the Schools corne under the character of 
earate there the principle of religious instruction 
can be can'ied out into as minute detail as may accord 
with the views and wishes of either class of the po- 
pulation ; though I ara persuaded all that is essential 
to the moral interests of youth may be taught in what 
are termed mixed Schools. 
The great importance of this subject and the erro- 
nous or impeffect views which prevail respecting it, 
and the desire of explaining fully what I conceive to 
be the most essentia| element of  judicious system 
of Public Instruction, are my apology for dwelling 
upon it at so great length. Religious differences 
and divisions should raher be healed than inflamed ; 

Apology. 
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and ll,e points of ag'recnwt and the means «,f mutual 
co-opcration on lhc part of diffcrcnt religious persua- 
sions, should doubllcss be s/udied and promotcd bv 
a wisc and hcncficcn/Govcrnmcnt, while il sacrifices 
ncithcr lo rcliious I»io/ry ner infidclitv thc cardinal 
and catholic prilwiplcs of lhe Christim religion. 
4. Wifl lhc propcr cuitivation of rite moral fccl- 
in,s, and/lc formation of moral habits, is intimateh- 
conncc/cd lhc Col'rcspondin d,cd«o, wnt of «cil 
other .fi, culties 5oth intcllcetrml ond physlcol. The 
reat objet/of an eflh'ient svstem of instruction shoul,l 
be, n«,l /he ,'ommunicalion of so inuch kn«wledge, 
bill lhc dcvelopemenl ,,f thc faculties. Much know- 
ledgc may be acquired without any increasc of men- 
lal p«wer; nay, wi/h even an absolu/c diminution 
it. Thouffh it be admiIt,.d that « kn«wledg'e is 
power," itis n«,l lhe l, nowledge which professes lo 
bc impartcd and acquired at a rail-re, a,1 spced; a 
knovlcdge whi,'h lenetratcs liltlc helow the surface, 
eilhcr «,f lhe mind or of lhe nature of thinffs--/he ac- 
quisition ,f which inv«,lves/Ire exorcise of no o/lier 
fa,.ulty /hau fllat ,f lhe mela,ry, and Ihat 
Ul,«,n l}lC pl'ilcil,h's of l,]lih»3,lhical association, but 
bv th c mere jinlc «,f words ;a mere  ,,rd k ilOwlcdffe 
leamcd bv r,,te, whi«b has n, existuncc in thc nlin,1 
apart from file words in whic]l itis acquircd, and 
whi«h vauishes as /lier are fi,çg,,tten,hich often 
spreads over a laçc stlrlkc%, but bas neither dcplh 
nor fetility,--which grows up as it were in a niffht 
and disappears in a ,l«tyw]lich adds n«thinff lo 
viour of thc miud and very liltlt' that is valuable lo 
ils/reasures. 
This is flic system of imparlinff, and acquirinff 
knowlcdffe which notori«,uslv ob/ains in manv of the 
Acadcmies, Sch,ols and olher Education;d Intilu- 
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lions in he ncihbmu'in Sate% honh il is lamented r I. 
and depreeated by ail 
have examined fle edueational Instiufion af other 
('ountries andmany others who are conlpetent wit- 
nesscs of its dcfects and cvil% and wh« havc thc vir- 
tue and patriotism t. expose thcm. Thc author of 
the excellent work heretofi,rc qu«,ted,,%hool 
ATbo,lmasterremarks : « The rand error is, that that 
is ealled knowledge, which is mere r.te-leanfin and 
w.rd-monffe% The child is said te, he educated, 
because il tan repeat the text of this one's grammar, 
and of that one's e«»raphy and history; because 
certain number of factg often with«,ut c«,nnexi.n or 
dependance, have fir the rime hein been delmsited 
in its memory th«mh they bave never been wr«mht 
at ail inl. the understandin, nor have awakened in 
truth one eff.»rt «,f the hiher hcuities. 
"The sfii «,f the mind is left bv such culture reailv 
as untouehcd and as little likelv therefi»re fo vieid 
back valuablc fruit, as if these saine fiwts had been 
committed to memo3- in an unkn.wn t«,ngue. 
as if the husbandmau wcre t. «» fiwth and sow his 
seed bv the wav sid% «»r cm thc surface ofa ficld which 
has been trodden dt»wh b thc h«.»£s .f innumerahle 
horse% and then when the crv of harvest-home is 
heard about hint, cxpcct to rea 1, as abundant returns 
as the most providéut and industrious «»f his neih- 
b.urs. Ho fi,rget that the saine irreversihle 
hohls in mental as in material husbandry; what 
etr a an soweth, tlmt shaH ho also ïeap. ''* 
TI,c supcrficial and l,ernicious system of teachin¢ u. s. 
and iearning thus exl,osed and depreeatcd, f»rms the h 
Books. 
basis on which a large portion .f thc Amcriean EI 

* School and 8clwolmaster. By Dr. l%tter, Union Collcgo, pp. 
a2, 38. 
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mCtary School Books are composed,--professing to 
be so constructed as to require very little intellectual 
labour on the part ofeither Teacher or Pupil. In the 
old Cities and oldest educational hlstitutions in the 
United States this anti-iutellectual method of teach- 
ing and the books wbich appertain to it are verv 
properly condemned. 
Many of the most wealthy youth of that country 
have gone to Europe either for their education or to 
fiuish it ; and tllere is a gradual returu there to the 
more solid and practical system of Instruction. 
Yet in their second-rate Colleges and Village 
Aeademies and most of their country Sehools this 
' word-lnongery" system prevails ; and many of the 
books which are essential toits operations and many 
of the delusive opinions on which itis founded, bave 
been introduced into this Province and have excited 
a peïnici«»us influence in some parts of it. Itis with 
a view of dl'awing attention to the evil and its ap- 
pr¢,priate remedy that I make these remarks. The 
Seeretary of the Board of Edueation for the $tate of 
Massachusetts afler a vizir to Europe contrasts this 
sparkling and worthless svstem with that which ob- 
tains in Prussia. He speaks with reference to the 
method of teaching some of the higher branches ; but 
his remarks are equally applicable to the method of 
teaching Grammar, Geography, History, &c. The 
principle and animus of the method are the same in 
ail departments of instruction. 
Mr. Mann says: "With us it too often happens 
that ff a higher branch--Geometry Natural Philo- 
sophy Zoology Botany--is to be taught both Teacher 
and Class must bave text books. At the beginning 
of these text-books all the technical names and defi- 
nitions are set down. These, before the pupil has 
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any practical ide' of their meaning must be commit- 
ted to memorv. The book is then studied chapter 
by chapter. At the bottom of each page or at the 
end of the sections are questions printed at full 
lenh. At the recitations the Teacber holds on to 
these ieading strings, lte introduces no collateral 
knowledge, lte exhibi's no relation between what 
is contained in the book and other kindred subjects, 
or the actual business of men aud the affairs of life. 
At lenh the da" ofexamiuation cornes. The pupils 
rehearse from memory ith a suspicious fluency; on 
being asked for some useful application of their knoxv- 
ledge--some practical connexion betxveen that knov-- 
ledge and the concerns of life,--they are silent or 
give some ridiculous answer which at ouce disparages 
science, and gratifies the iii-humour ofsome ignorant 
satirist. But tbe Prussian Teacher bas no book ; he 
needs noue, he teaches h'om a full miud. He cum- 
bers and darkens the subject with no teclmical phra- 
seology. He observes what proficiency the child has 
ruade, and then adapts his instructions both in qua- 
lity and amount to the necessity of the case. He 
answers ail questions ; he solves ail d,»ubts. It is 
one of his objects at every recitation so to present 
ideas, that they shall start doubts and provoke ques- 
tions. He connects the subjects of each lesson with 
ail kindred and collateral ones, and shows its rela- 
tions to the every-day duties and business oflife; 
and should the most ignorant man ask him of what 
use such knowledge can be, he vill prove to him in 
a word, that some of his own pleasures or means of 
subsistence are dependent upon it; or have been 
created or improved by il. 
"In the mean time the children are delighted. 
Their perceptive powers are exercised; lheir reflec- 
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tivc facultics arc dcvcloi)cd ; thcir moral sentiments 
arccultivatcd. Ail theattributes ofthe mind witbin, 
tind answcriug qualitics in the world without. In- 
stcad of any hmger rcgarding thc earth as a huc 
mass of dead marier, without variety raid without 
lif%--its beautithl and l»oundlcss dicrsitics of sub- 
stauce--its lateat vitality and cucrgics gradually 
dawn forih, uutil at icngth thcy illuminait the whole 
soul, challcniug its admiration for their utility, and 
its lmmagc fi,r the bolmty »f their Çreat.r."* 
Thus tbe barmonious al,.d proper developement of 
ail thc faculties of thc mind is involved in thc verv 
method of tcaching as wcll as iii thc books used and 
even in-espective, to a grcat extcut, of the subjects 
taught. This systt.m of iustruction rcquircs of course 
more thorough culture on the part ofthe Teachcr. 
He niust be able t» walk iii ordcr te, dispense with 
his "lcadi: . strings" lu relation to the most siniple 
exereisc. It is uot dillieult to pcrecive, that although 
passing over eomparatively fcw books and indeed 
with a ver)" subordinate use of books ai ail, cxeept 
the voluminous «)ne of the Teaeher's .,nil:d, a child 
under sueh a systcm of instruction will, in the course 
of a t;ew years, aequir partieularly and thoroughly a 
large amount of useful and vari,,us knowlcdge, wi/h 
a corresponding exercise and imlwovemcnt «,f thc 
higher iutellcetual faeultics; and lhus beeome fitted 
for thc active duties of lire. The mental symmetry 
is preservcd and de-e]oped; and thc wholc intellee- 
tual man gr,)ws up into masculine lnaturity and 
vigour. It eannot be too str,mgly imprcssed, that 
Edueation eonsists hot in travelling over so mueh 
mtellcc/uai ground, or thc committing t mcmory s(, 

* Honorable tIrace Mmm's 8cvt.tflh Annual lh'p,,-t. (Edaca 
tion in Europe,) pp. 142 143. 
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many books, but in the developement and cultivation 
»f ail our mental moral and physical powers. The 
learned El'asmus has long since said: "At the first 
it is no great marrer how nn«/ you leal'n, but how 
«ell you lean it." The lhilosophic and accomplished 
Dugald Stcwart observes, that "to instruct youth in 
the languages and in the sciences is compal'atively 
of little importance if x e are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire, and are hot careful in giving to ail their 
different faculties, and ail their differcnt principles of 
action, a proper de'ee of employment. The most 
essential objects of Education are the two following : 
first, to cultivate ail the various principles of our 
nattu'es both speculative and active, in such a man- 
ner as to bring them to the eatest perfection of 
which they are susceptible ; and, secondly by watch- 
ing over the impressions and associations which the 
mind receives in early life, to secure it against the 
influence of prevailing errors and, as far as possible 
engage its prepossessions on the side of truth. » 
"It bas been disputed (says Dr. Porter) whether 
it be the primary object of Education to discipline 
and derelope the powers of the soul, or to commu- 
nicate knowledge. Were these two objects distinct 
and independent, it is hot to be questioned, that the 
first is unspeakably more important than the second ; 
but, in truth, they are inseparable. That training 
which best disciplines and unfolds the faculties will, 
at the saine tire% impart the greatest amount of real 
and ëffective knowledge; while, on the other hand, 
that which imparts thoroughly and for permanent use 
and possession the greatest amount of knowledge, 
will best develop% strenhen and refine the powers. 
In proportion, however, as intellectual vigour and 
activity are more important than mere rote-learning: 
H 
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in the saine proportion ouht we te attach more value 
to an Education which, flough it only teaches a chiid 
to rcad, has, in doing so, taught him also te think, 
than we should t» onê which, though it may bave 
bestowed on him the husks and the shclls of hall a 
dozen sciences, has never taught him to use wilh 
plêasure and elfe«t 1,is r.ttective faculties. He who 
can thbd«, and ores to tl, i, dc will bccome, il" he bas a 
few good books, a wise man. lle wl:o knows hot 
how to think, or vho hates the toil of doiag it, will 
remain imbecile, though his mind be crowded with 
the contents of a library. 
« This is at present perhal)S lhe grcatest fault lu 
intellcctual Educatk, n. The new power with hich 
the discovêries of the last three centurics havc clothed 
civilized man, rentiers knowlcdge an object of un- 
boundcd respect and dcsire ; whileit is forgotten that 
that knovlêdge can be matttred and apl)rll)riated 
only by the vigorous exercise and application of all 
our intcllectual faculties. If the miad of a child, 
when learuing, rêmains nearly passive, merely receiv- 
ing knowledge as a vesst:l receivês water which is 
poured into il, little good can be expected to accrue. 
Itis as if food wcre introduced into thc stomach which 
there is no room to digest or assinfilate, and which 
will therefore be rejected ri'oto the systcm, or like a 
useless and oppressive load upon its energies." 
On the developement of the plLysicalpo crs I need 
say but a few words. A systênl of instruction ma- 
king no provision for those exercises which contri- 
bute to health and vigour of body, and to agrceable- 
ucss of manners, must necessarily be imperfect. The 
active pursuits of most of those l)upils who attend the 
public Schools require the exercise neeêssary to bodily 
health i but the gymnastics regularly taught as a re- 
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creaion, and with a view to the future pursuits of the 
pupil, and to whidi so much importance is attached 
in the best British Schools and in the Schools of Ger- 
many and France, are advantageous in vari»us res- 
pecls,--promote hot only physical healtb and vigour, 
but social cheerfidness, active, casy and gracefid 
mmements. They strengtllen and give the pupil a 
perfect command over ail the members of his bodv. 
Likê file art «;f wl-ifing, they procêed from the simplest 
movement, to the most complcx and difficult exer- 
cises,--imparting a bodilv activily and skill scarcely 
credible fo those who bave hot witnessed them. 
To the culture and conmand of ail the faculties of 
the mind, a corrêsp,nding exercise and controul ofall 
the membêrs of tbe body is l:ext in importance. It 
was young men Ihus trained Ihat c«mposed the van- 
guard of Blucher's army; and mneh of thê activity, 
onthusiasm and energy whi('l distinguished them, 
was attributed te, their gymnastic trailfing at schoo]. 
A training which gives superiority in «»ne depart- 
ment -f active lire, mus be beneficial in another. 
Itis well known, as hns been .bscrved by physio- 
I,)gists, that « the nm.['les of al:v part of the 
hen worked I,y exerci.% draw additiollal nourish- 
ment fr«»m the blood, and bv the repetition of the sri- 
mulus, if it be n ,t exercise, increasc in size, strengtb 
aml fi-eedom ,f action. The regqllar action of the 
muscles promotes and preserves the unitbrm ci:'cula- 
tien of the blood, which is file prime condition of 
heal|h. The strength of the bodv or of a limb de- 
pends upon thc strength of the mn.cular system, or of 
the muscles ofthê limb; and as the consitutional museu- 
lar endowment of most people is tolerably good, the 
diversities of muscular power, observable amongst 
men, is chiefly attributable to exercise." The youth 
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of Canada are designed ftr active, and most of them 
for laborious occupations; exercises which strengthen 
hot one class of muscles, or the muscles of certain 
members only, but which develope the vhole physical 
system, cannot fail to be beneficial. 
The application of these rcmarks to common day 
Schools must be very limited. They are designed to 
apply chiflv to boarding and training, to Industrial 
and Grammar Schoois,--to those Schools to the mas- 
ters of which the prolongcd and thorough educational 
instruction of vouth is entrusted. 
To physical Educati,n great importance bas been 
attached by the best educators in all ages and coun- 
tries. Plato gave as many as a thousand l)rcccpts re- 
specting it. It foned a prominent feature in the 
best parts of the education of the Grceks and Romans. 
It bas becn largely insisted upon by the most distin- 
guished educational writers in Europe, from Chaton 
and Montaigne, down to numerous living authors in 
France and Gcrmany, England and America. It 
occupies a conspicuous place in the codes of School 
Regulations in France and Switzerland, and in many 
places in Germany. The celebrated Pestalozzi and 
De Fellenberg incorporated it as an essential part of 
their systems of instruction, and even as nccessary to 
their success ; and expcricnced American writcrs and 
physioligists attribute the want of physical develope- 
ment and strength, and even health, in a dispropor- 
tionally large number of educated Americans, to 
the absence of proper provisions and encouragements 
in respect to appropriate physical exercises in the 
Schools, Academies and Colleges of the United 
.States. 
5. Havillg thus stated that an efficient system of 
Public Instruction should u-  ,;r bc commensurate 
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with the wants of the poorest classes of society» but 
practical in its character, Christian in its f, Jundation, 
principles and spirit, and involving a proper devel«,pe- 
ment of the intellectual and physical fitculties of its 
subjects,--I corne now to consider the several bralwcs 
of knowledge which shouid be tauffht in tbe Schools» 
and for the elïicient teaching «,f which public provision 
should be marie. 
1. Thc subject of CIr.thtn Instruction bas been 
sufiiciently explained and discusscd ; I wiil only add 
herc, that in the opiniou ,f lhe most competent judges 
expcrienced Teacl,ers ofdiffercnt countries that I have 
visited» and able auth,rs--thc introduction of Biblical 
Instruction into Schools so far fi'om intcrfcring  ith 
other studies actually facilitates them» as bas bcen 
shownbyreferences to numerus lacis. Besides, it is 
worthy of remark, that apar/from the principles and 
morals--perceptive and bi,»grapldcal--of the Bible, it 
is the oldest, the most authentie of Ancient tI;storles. 
Moses is not only by many ages the " Father of His- 
tory»" or as Bossuer in his Disco«rs sur l'tIiz'toire 
Universelle» eloquently says, t le Tb«s ancien des 
toriens, le lfl«s s&lbne des pl«iloso2hes » le 
sage des 1/gs[ateurs y" btit the grand ]»cri,Ms of tbe 
Mosaic History form the grcat chron,,logical el»»¢bs 
of Universal History ; the standard indred of geucral 
Chr«,nolo,,--one of the tt tWO eyes of tlistory." 
Any one the least acquainted with Aucient Ilis- 
t«, knows» that as there arc no chronological data 
so authentic and authoritative as tbose «,f Moses» so 
there are none so easily remembered--none which 
associate in the mind events so remarkabl% and inl- 
portant--none which are fraught with so nmch 
practical instruction. The Bible tlist,,ry reaches 
back to an antiqui/y two thousand vears more remote 
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thon the fabulous pcri.ds of othcr histories. [t is 
authcntic and certain fi'om the commencement ; it 
contains the only gcnnine account of the origin and 
carly historv of the world, as well as of tbe creation 
and primitive bistory of man. As thc best introduc- 
tion fo gencral history as weli as tl,.e onlv Divine 
dcpository of truth and morals, the Bible is pre-emi- 
»ent. The Loclon .Eneffcloj,edla just]y observes: 
« Tbe most pure and most fi'uilfid source of Aneient 
lIistory is doubtless fo 1,e fimnd in the Bible. Let 
us here fi)r a montent cease fo regard it as a Di:ine, 
and prcsume t:t treat it only as a common histou-. 
N«w whcn we con.-:idcr the wrilcrs of the b,,oks of 
the Ohl Testament, sometimcs as authors, sometimes 
as occv.lar witncssés and somctilneS as respectable his- 
t«trians whethcr wc retlect on the simplicity «,fthe 
narrati,,n, and tbc air of trnth that is tbcrc constantlv 
visible, or whetber we c,nsider the cave that tbe 
peopic, the overnlllelitS: and lhe learned men of ail 
aes bave laken to presel'Vt, the text or bave reard 
fo the happy e«mfi»rlnitv of the Cbron..do,y of the 
Scriplures with that cri" Pr«/hne llist«,U as well as 
with that of J«,scphus and other Jewisb writers ; and 
lastly wben we consider that the hooks of the Il,dr 
Scripture ahme furnish us with an acenrate historr 
of the worl:l, fi'onl l.]le Création, throuh the line of 
l'atriarcbs, 3udges, Kil, ami Princes of the 
brews ; and that we may bv its ai«l fm'm an a]most 
en/ire sertes of even;s d,twn t« the birth of Christ, 
the rime of AnffnsIns, wbich comprebends a spaee of 
about tirer thou»and years, some small i'.derrupti:tns 
exeepted, whieh are easily supidied by profime bis- 
tory; wben ail tbese reflections are justly mad% we 
must allow that the Scriptur,.s fonn a sertes of books 
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which merit the first rank am«mg ail the sources of l'r I. 
Ancient Ilisto-. '' 
In thc course of Chritian Biblical Instruction 
thcrcfi)rc, on.which I bave insisted m,t only is thc 
tbundation of true morality laid but the cssentia] 
elemcnts aud thc most cutcrtaiuing and leadhg facts 
of chronolo- and history arc acquiïed. 
lu the Iowest clementary School% eadin(h ,çelling, 
lt'itbg and .,'itmetic should of 6ourse, be taught. 
They constitute the staple instruction of out 
mon Schools. In many instanccs the elemcnts of 
Eglish Grammar, and Elementary Geography are 
taught and in a lw Book-keel)ing , Algcbra, Ge 
metry and the elcments of tlistory. 
1. Anmng the subjccts to be/aught in the Cmnmou 
Schools Beadbg and 5)ellb, g are doubtless the first 
in iml)ortanc % and usually the tirst in ordcr. Sentences 
are composed of word% words of syllables and sylla- 
bles of letlcrs. The letters of/he alphabet then 
according to eommon (qinion and prac/ic% to be 
taught lirst--a task which is usually l)erlbrmed by point- 
ing the letters out in succession at each Icsson unlil 
they arc learncd. othing tan be more tedious to the 
Teachcr and nothing ne,re irksome and stupi,'ing to 
tire little pulfil  than this mmatural proces8. Theyoung 
prisoner is confined to his seat sereral hours in a day; 
he musI be silent ; he sees no/hing to excite his curi- 
osity ; he hears and is required to do nothing to awa- 
ken mental activity; the only variation in the dull 
monotony of the school hours is to be c«dled up t'ee 
or four rimes a day to repeat the names of twenty-six 
letters, .f the use or application of every one of which 
he is entirely ignorant. 
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The operation becomes purely mechanical, and is 
often protràcted for many months, befi»re the unhappy 
victim of it gcts thoroughly from A to Z. A second 
edition of the saine process is produced in leaching 
the chihl to spell syllablcs of two or lhree letter%-- 
syllables which convev to the lnind of the learner hot 
a sinle idea in xhicll the sounds of the letters have 
no relaIi.n to those xhich have been applied to them 
in the alphabet and no relation to those which are 
applied to he saine svllables and spelt in the same 
way whcn tbl'miug parts of words. Forexampl% the 
first two letters of the alphabet bave both a different 
sound when thev are repeated alon% froln that which 
llley llave when tbrming the syllable ab ; and what 
resernbhmce is tllere between the sound of the sylla- 
blc ble taught in the three-lctter lessons, and the 
saine syllable iu the word noble or «tbleas taught 
in lbe two-syllable lessons. The second and tbird 
steps of the child's learning contradict eaeh he pre- 
ceding, fs this rational ? Canit be according to 
natnre? ls it hot calculated to deaden raIher than 
quicken the intellectual faculties "? Is not such irra- 
tional dl'udgery calculated t. disgust the subject of it 
with the very thoughts of leal'ning? And is it hot 
probable that it has donc so to a fearfid extent ; and 
that it would do so to a much greater extent, was 
hot the naIural tcndency of it counleracted by the 
child's fears, or cmulation or love of approbation. 
Now suppose that instead of going through the me- 
chanical routine of repeating the alphabet some 
hundreds of .rimes, the child is furnished with a slate 
and pencil, (as is the case with every infant pupil in 
Germany,) and imitates the forms of the letters (two 
or three at a rime) either from the printing of them 
on a shee or on the black-board or slate by 
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mastcr how different are both his progress, and 
feelings. IIe learns the letters by forming them as 
nature and experience dictate to older students when 
learuing the alphabet of a new languag%--thc love 
of imitation peculiar to his age is gratified and his 
imitative faculty is improved. IIis first efforts st 
learning are associated with pleasurable fcclings; 
each lesson possesses the charm of novelty ; learning 
is a pleasure and ihe task an amusement ; and the 
young benner thus cheerfidlv learns more in three 
or four days, than he would sorrowfullv drudge 
over in as manv months according to the common 
repeating system. 
Or, suppose that a mode of instruction be adopted 
which now obtains more extensively than any oiher 
in the estimation of learned and expcrienced cduca- 
tionists. It is maintained that "a better way of 
learning to read, much and successfully practised of 
lat% is to let children learu words jïrse and afterwards 
the letters of the alphabet of which they are ruade 
up. Tbis is 7at«re's method. A child learns to know 
his mothcr's face before he knows the several featnrea 
of which it is composed. Common significant worda 
should be selected, and repeated in different arrange- 
ments, until the chiid can distinguish them perfectly, 
and put them togeiher to make sense. He shouldat 
the saine time be tanght to pronounce the words 
distinctly. He bas thus the satisfaction of reading, 
--of seeing the use of his learning kom the beginning. 
To make them still more familiar, he shonld be set 
fo look for the words in a page where they are tobe 
fonnd, and to copy them on his slate. Vhen he has 
become familiar with a good number of words, and 
la sensible of the usefulness and pleasantness ofr¢ad- 
ig he may be set o learn he letters. Tbis he will 
! 
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do with intercst when he knows that by means of them 
he will soon bc ablc to lean by himsclf and without 
hclp. He should hot yet if ever be set to learn 
words which he cannot understand but only such as 
will occupy at the samc rime his mind and his eyes. 
If a child be never allowed to read what he cannot 
anderstandhe will never form those bad habits of 
reading callcd school-reading now so univcrsal. I 
havc 1,noum several childrcn; taught fo rcad by {heir 
mothcrs on thc principle of ncvcr rcading what they 
did hOt understand who alway. from the beginning 
read naturally and beautifully; fi,r good reading 
seems to bc thc natural hal)it and 1)ad thc acquired."* 
It may bc remarked that the  First Book of Les- 
sons" publi.hed by the National Board of Education 
in Ircland is conslructcd upon thc principle above 
stated. Thc Secretary of the Board of Education for 
the State of Massachusetts» makes thc following state- 
mcnt w-hich I have reason to believe is perfectly cor- 
rect. ,Vhcn I first began to visit the Prussian 
Schools I uniformly inquired of the Teachers, -he- 
ther in teaching children to read they began with 
the names of thc letters as given in the Alphabet.-- 
Being delighted with the prompt negative which I 
invariably rcccived, I persevercd in making the:inquh3-  
until I began to perceive a look and atone on their 
part hOt very flattering to my intelligencc in con- 
sidering a point so clear and so well setllcd as this 
tobe any longer a subject for discussion or doubt.-- 
The uniform statement was that the Alphabet a 
uch had ceased to be taught as an exercise prelimi- 
nary fo reading for the last fifeen or twen{y years 
by every Teacher in the Kingdom. The practice of 

* The Schoolmatr. By GÇo. B. Emerson, Boston. 'ass., pp. 
40, 49, 425. 
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beginning with the names of the letters is founded 
upon the idea, that it facilitates the combination of 
them into words. On thc other hand, I believe that 
if two children of equal quickness and capacity are 
taken, one of whom can name evc 7" letter in the 
_Mphabet at sight, and the othcr does not know them 
from Chinese eharactcrs, the latter can bc most casily 
taught to rcad,--in other words, that the learning 
letters first is an absolutc hindranec. '' 
In reply to the objection that as the elements of a 
Science or Art should be taught lirst so ought the 
elements of words, belote words themsclves; it is 
maintained, that the names of the letters are hot the 
dements in the sounds of words exccpt in a compara- 
tively small number of instances; that, for cxaml)le  
thc six vowels have but six names, yet no less than 
thirty-threc differcnt sounds; that thc varicty of 
ounds of consonants into words is nearly as great in 
proportion to their nmnber according to the simplest 
account of *hem ; but if critically analyzed would 
probably amount to somc hundreds. "Now" (says 
the acutc observcr just quotcd, "how can twenty-six 
sounds be the elcments of hundreds of sounds as ele- 
mcntary as themselvcs? Generally speaking, too 
before a child begins to lcarn his letters he is already 
acquainted with the majority of elementary sounds 
in the language, and is in thc daily habit of using 
them in conversation. Learning his letteïs therefore 
gives him no new sound ; it even restricts his atten- 
tion to a small number of those which he already 
luaows. So far then the learning of his letters con- 
tracts his practice; and were it not for keeping up 
his former habits of speaking at home and in tho 

* .oventh Annua| l--port, &e., p. 1"-2. 
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play-ground the Teacher, during the six months or 
year in which he confines hira to the twenty-six 
sounds of the Alphabet, would prctty nearly deprivc 
hira of the faculty of speech."* 
Hence, according to this rea.olfing, in pronouncing 
in words a letter whi¢h having but one name, and 
yet,--as raost of the letters of the Alphabet bave,-- 
bas from twt, to six sounds the young learner would 
be wrong frora tw« to six tiraes to being right once. 
In a raethod of teaching vhich involves so raany 
anoraalies and contradictions, and occasions so rauch 
confusion to the learner in the vcrv lirst steps of his 
pro'ess, there raust be some defect. The order of 
nature is raore harmonious and less diflàcult. 
It is questionable whether there is any stage of 
learning at which raore Cal, be donc, and perllaps is 
often tha_lil# done--to deterraine the future cha- 
racter of the pupil, than that of which I ara now 
speaking. In illustration of this reraark, and to show 
the qualifications which are required to teach/roperly 
the first eleraents of learuing, I will introduce th 
following account of a Prussian School exercise on 
the Alphabet. I had the pleasure of witnessing se- 
veral exercises in Gerraa|! 8chools similar to that 
'hich is here described, and one at Leipsic on the 
sarae object and word, and of the sarae character 
with that which is thus narrated by 5lr. 3lann ; 
whose testiraony will be hereby added to ray own. 
« In the case I ara about to describe, I entered a 
class-roora of about sixty chikh'en of about six years 
of age. The children were just taking their seats, 
ail srailing and expectation. They had been at 
School but a few weeks, but long enough o havc 

» eventh Annual Report, &c., pp. 11, 12-7. 
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«ontracted a love for it. The Teachcr took his sta- 1"« I. 
tion before them, and afler making a playfui remark, -- 
which excited a iittle titter around the room, and 
effectually arrested attention he gave a signal for si- 
lence. Afier waiting a moment duringwhich every 
countenance was composed and every noise hushed, 
he ruade a prayer consisting of a single sentence, 
asking that as they had corne together to iearn, they 
might be good and diligent. He then spoke to them 
of the beautiful da)-, aked what they knew about 
the season% referred t,» the differeut kinds of fruit-trees 
then in bearing, and questioned them upm the uses 
of trees in con»tructiug bouse% furnitnre,&c. The 
manner of the Teacher was dignified thouzh playful, 
and the occasional jets of laughtcr hich he caused 
the chiidren occasionaily to throw out (but without 
ever producing the slightest symptom of disorder,) 
were more favourabic to a receptive state of mind 
than jets of tears. Here I mu.t make a preliminary 
remark, in regard to thc cquipments of scholars and 
and thc fm'nitttrc of the chool-room. Every chiid 
had a slate and pencil, and a little reading bok of 
letters words and short sentences, lndeed, I never 
saw a Prussian ,5chool above an Infant ,chool, in , 
which anti chTd was unprovided u'ith a slate and ]enci[. 
By the Teaeher's desk and in front of the 8«hool 
hung a blacl:-board. 
" The Teaeher first drew a bouse upon the blaek- 
board; and here the value of drawinga power 
universally possessed by Plassian Teaeher%--beeame 
manifest. By the side of the drawing and under iq 
he wrote the word house in the German script hand 
and printed it in German letter. With a longpoint- 
ing rod»tlle end being painted white to make i¢ 
more visibl%--he ran over the lett,r.«--the chiidrea 
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with their slatcs bcfore them and thcir pcncils in their 
hands, looking al thc pointing rod, and tracing the 
forms of the letters in the air. In our good Schools, 
ch:Adren arc first taught to imitate thc forms ofletters 
Ch the slatc bcfore they write them on a paper ; here 
they werc first ilnitatcd on the air, thon on the dates, 
and subsequently, in older classes, on po_per. The 
ncxt process was to co2y thc cord house, both in 
scr;l»t and in print, on their slates. Thon tbllowed 
the formation of the soumis of the lctters of which the 
word was cornposcù, and the spclling of the word. 
The names of the lettcrs  ere not given as with us, 
but onh" their powcrs, or thc sounds which tho.e let- 
ters have in combination. Sometimes the last in a 
word was taken and soundcd--alter that the penulti- 
mate,--and so on until the word was comp!eted. " The 
responses of the children were sometimes individual 
and sometimes simultaneous according to a signal 
given by the toaster. 
"In eret T such chool, als% there are 'printed 
shects, contaiuing the lctters, dipthongs, and whole 
words. The children are taught to sound a d.ipthong, 
and thon asked in what werds the souud occurs. On 
some of these cards thcre are words enough to make 
several short sentences  and whcn the pupils are a 
little advanced, the Teacher points to severalisolated 
words in succession, which, when taken together, 
make a familiar sentence, and thus he gives them an 
agreeable surprise, and a pleasant initiation into 
reading'. 
"After the word  hous%' was thus completely im- 
pressed upon the Iuinds of the cl,ildren, the Teacher 
drew his pointing rod over the lines wldchformed the 
bouse ; and the children imitated him, first in the 
whil« th.v were looking al his motiom%--then on 
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their slaes. In flwir draw;n.qs, thcre was of ccurse a 
great varictv as to taste and accuracy; but each 
seemed plcased with his own, for thcir first attcmpts 
had never ben so criticiscd as to produce discourage- 
ment. Several of them w ere then called to the black- 
board, to draw a bouse .-ith chalk. After this the 
Teacher entered into a conversation about houscs. 
The tirst question was, what kind of a house :vas that 
on the blaek-board. Then the names of ot.her kinds 
f houses w-ere.iren. The materials of which bouses 
are built were mentioned,--stone, brick, wood ; the 
different kinds of wood ; nails, how they were made ; 
lime, whence it came, &c. &c. Wheu the Teacher 
touched upon pointswith which the children were sup- 
posed to be acquainted, he asked questions ; when he 
passed fo subjects beyond their sphere, he gare in- 
formation intermingling the whole with livelylremarks 
and pleasant anecdotes. 
" And here one important particular should hot be 
omitted. In this as well as in all other Schools, a 
eomglete answer v:as ahvas reub'ed. For if.stance, 
if thc Teacher asks what are bouses madc of?' he 
does hot accept the answer,  of wood' or  of stone ;' 
but ho requires a full, complete auswer ; as  a house 
is made of wood.' The answer must always contain 
an intelligible proposition, without reference fo the 
words of the question fo completc it. And herc also 
the greatcst care is taken that thc answer shall 
always be.qramrnatcally correct bave the right ferret- 
nations of the articles, adjectives, and n.uns, and the 
grammatical transpositions acccording to the idioms 
and structure of the lano'nage. 
« This secm'es from thc bcginning precision in the 
expression of ideas ; and if, as many philosopher 
tuppos% tho intellect could never earry forward it 
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processes of argument, or investigation fo any great 
extent without using languap,'e as its instrument, then 
these children, in their primary lessons, are not only 
led to exereise the intellect but the instnment is put 
into thcir hands by lli«lt its operations are facilita- 
ted. When the hour cxpired, I do not be|ieve there 
was a child in the room ho knew or thought his 
playtime had come. 
"No observinff person can be st a Ioss to under- 
stand how .ucl, a Teacher can arrest and retain the 
attention of his Scholars. 
"Now il is obvious that in the single exercise 
above-d«,scribed, there wcre lhe elements of reading, 
spellinff, writing, grammar and drawin., interspersed 
with anecdotes and hot a little general information; 
and yet there was no excessive variety, nor were 
any incongruous subjects fi»r«ibly brought together. 
There -as nothing to violate the rule of  one thing 
st a time.' Compare the above method with that of 
ealling up a class of Abecedarians, or, which is more 
common, a sb»fle child, and wltile the Teacher holds 
a eard or book befi»re him, and -ith a pointer in his 
hand, says a, and the child echoes a; thon b and 
the child echoes b ; and so on, until the vertical row 
of lifeless and iii favoured dmraeters is completed ; 
and then remanding him to his seat, to sit still and to 
look st vacancv. If the child is bright, the time 
-hich passes during this lesson, is the only part of 
the day hen he does not think. 1Not a single faculty 
of the mind is occupied exeept that of imitafing 
sounds; and even the number of these imitations 
amounts only to twenty-six. A parrot or an idiot 
could do the saine thing. And so of the organs and 
members of the body. They are condemned to inae- 
tivity; for the child who stands most likc a post iæ 
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most approved; nay he is rebuked if ho does flot 
stand like a post. A head that does hot turn to the 
right or left an eyc that lies movelcss in its socket 
hands hanging nv»tion!e.s at the sid% and feet im- 
luoveablc as those of a statu% are the points of ex- 
eellence while tlle ehih| is echoing thc sen.eless table 
of a b c. As a general fui% six months are q)ent 
before the twentv-.ix lctters are mastered ; though 
thc saine chi]d would learn the lmmes of twenty-.ix 
pla3-mates or twentv-six playthings .in one or two 
«tays. 
" Ail childrcn are plea«ed with the idea of a bouse, 
a lla b a tolb a ball a bird ail egg, a flowel-, &e. and 
hen tlleir minds are led to sec new relatioBs or 
qualities in these objccts or when their f.rmer noti,ns 
respecting theln are brought out more vixidly or arc 
more distinctly defined, their delight is even kecner 
than that of an adult wouhl be lB ol)taining a lleW 
f«et in scient% or iii having the mist of some oh| 
doubt dispelled by a new discovery. Lessons on 
familiar objects, given by a eompetent Teacher, never 
fMI to command attention and thus a habit «f miBd 
is induced of ine.timable value in re_,zard to ail filture 
.tudy. 
"Again the mcthod I have describcd necessarilv 
leads to conversation ; and o,nversatioB with an in- 
telligent Teacher secm'cs several important objects. 
lt communicates infi»rmalion. It brightens ideas 
,mlvbef, re dimly apprehended. It addressesitselfto 
the various faculties of the mind st» that no ¢me ol; 
them ever rires or is cloycd. It tcaches the child t. 
u.c language,--tt» ri'ame sentences,--to select words 
which couver his whole meaning,--to avoid thosc 
which cmwey cithor n,,rc or less thau he intends t,, 
«.xl»r«.ss : in fine, it te;whes him tt, seek f,r thoughts 
K 
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upon a subject, and then to find appropriate language 
in which to clothe them. A child trained in this way 
will never make ff|ose absurd and ludicrous mistakes 
in which uneducated men of some sense hot unfre- 
quently fall, iz :--lhat of mis-matclfing |heir words 
and ideas,--of hanging, as it were, the garments of a 
giant, upon the body of a pigmy or of forcing a 
pimy's dress upon tIe huge limbs of a giant. Ap- 
propriate diction should clothe just idcas, as a taste- 
fui and substantial garb fits a graccful and vigorous 
form. The above-descrihed exercise occupies the 
eye and the hand, as well as the mind. The eye is 
,"mploycd in tracing visible diffcrênces belween dif- 
ferent furms ; and the hand in copying whatever is 
presentcd with as little differencc as possible. And 
who ever saw a child that was uot pleasêd wilh pic- 
lures and xith an atlcmpt Io imilalc thcm ? Thus 
thc two general objects so strenuously inisted on by 
 riters, in regard to the hier periods of educatiola. 
and thc malurer process of lhought, are altained: 
riz, ile power of recognizing analogies and ùisi- 
milaritics."* 
The above vivid description of an Abeccdarian, and 
first reading exercise, applies substantially t,, ail Ger- 
man and Swiss, and many French Schools; and to 
the Model Schools in connexion with the Dublin 
Normal School of the Irish Nalional Board, and fo thc 
best Schools in Scofland and in England. The 
Sêcretary of lle Brilish and Forcign ,School Sociely 
observes that "at the Borough Road School, (the 
rcat establishmenl,Nonnal and 3Io(lel of the Society,) 
lhe principle of dispensing with .tllhabtc tea«l,hg 
lins hmg heen adopted; |he Alphabet ('lass has 
" .qcvenl| .Ann»,al opnrt, &c., 15.11, pp. 1 Iî, IL2o. 
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merged into that of children of two letters ; and ail 
unmeaning combinations have been utterly exclud- 
ed." 
I bave thus adverted to this subject hot with a 
,-iew of advoeating an)- particular theory ; but to show 
how much importance is ira olved in this first step of 
elementary teaching and how much moy be donc,- 
and has been donewto convert this infant, ce bridge 
of sighs" into a charming passage, conducting 
from the prison of ignorance into the palace of 
general knowledge and wisdom, and how much 
may be donc nt this little noticed period of instruc- 
tion to introduce and develope the chief elements of 
intellectual excellence. Out senses are so manv in- 
lets of knowledge ; the more of them used in convey- 
ing instruction to the mind the better ; the more of 
them addressed the deeper and more permanent the 
impression produced. Of ail the senses, that of see- 
ilg is the best organ of communication with the mind 
especially in childhood. It bas been said that " the 
e)e remembers. It i. more attentive than the car. 
Its objeet are hot confused. It takes in a single and 
perfect image of what is placed before it, and trans- 
fers the picture to the mind. Hence ail illustrations 
in our teaching which can possibly be addressed to 
this organ should be so applied." 
From the foregoing observations it might naturally 
be inferred, that 'eadb 9 ought to be taught before 
ellfng; but the reverse is generally the case ; and 
the unnatural and injurious practice of occupying 
months in teaching the young pupil to spell in order 
to read, is a second hindrance thrown in the way of 
his improvement, and his love oflearning. Ir. L. J. 
Packhurst well observes: " Reading should invaria- 
bl) precede spelling. I donot mean that a child should 
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be kept a long time learning to read, before he com- 
mences spelling ; but that he should uever be set Io 
spell a word, until he bas first become able readilv to 
read it. The reason is that reading is much casier 
Iban spelling, and that a person cannot spell bv 
tl,inking how a word sounds, but be mu.t recollect 
how it looks. The ey% therefore, as well as tbe car, 
must become fanfiliar with a  ord befi, re it eau rea- 
dilv be spellcd. One thinff tbat renders readingeasier 
than spelling i.s, that perception is more viid than 
cmception. Hence it is eàier to di.tinguish two 
falniliar word, as car, and rat, or eat aud tea, hen 
the eve is tixed np,»u them i,, rea,liuff, than it is to 
reco]lect the difference in their «rth,.'__q'al»hy , vheu 
th.v are absent fl'tm the eve." 
,";urh is the prevalent opinbm of the most distin- 
gui.al,cal Teachers both Eurt,pean and Ameriean. Their 
ommou language i. : "Time must hot be wasted on 
spelling, yet, as it i. important, as earlv as practica- 
bl% I« let a child learn t, read fluentlv that he mav 
be able to occupy himself vith reading, and be pre- 
pared for all the other parts of his education." 
To teact readbtg properly, attention to tlu-ee tlfi.ngs 
is reqttisite,--the mechanical, the intellectual, the 
theoretical exercise. 
The first consisting of articulation, pronunciation, 
emphasis, pauses, t,nes, is taught by example rather 
than by rule--at least before teaching the rules. 
Reading as sell as singing, is, in the[first instance, 
a mechanical exercise; and like other mechanical 
exercises«acquiredby imitation. Hence a good reader 
is as necessau" to teach reading, as a good musieian 
is to teach musi% or a good draughtsman to teach 
drawing. To each of these arts belong rtdes, and 
rule. which are to be taught nd learned; but skill 
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in them is a¢quired more bv imitati.n than bv rule. P^: t. 
So in thù early exercises of reading a»ff»le must be 
the principal teachcr; and if thc example be net 
g»od eariv bad habits in thc pupil must be the imme- 
diate and necessarv c,nseqence ; and that conse- 
quenee is often i+emediable through life--whatever 
may be the subsequent attainments and talents ofthe 
unhappy ictim of it. The author f "Tbe Teacher 
taught," insists that "thc Common Scho,»l Teacher 
must read and require the pupils to imitatc his t.ues, 
emphasis, caden«% &c. Unless su«h an example I,e 
daily held up befiwe the children, it cannot reasonablv 
be expected that thev ill read mechanically well. 
Those Teacher% who hcar a class read threc or tirer 
rimes in a day and direct one or another to rcad 
faster or sloer: or 1o regard their pauses, bttt set 
befiwe th«.m no examplc f,,r their imitation, do n,_,t 
teach them with v eflci. It Wolld be as well fo 
t,mit readin entirely, f,r flev wauld be sure t,» ac- 
qldre no bad habits. 
Hence lbr the proper training of pupils in even the 
mechanical ail ofreading a skilfld artist in/he person 
of the Teacher is indispensable ; and al/hough an art 
may be mechanicaily acquired and practised ithout 
a knowledge of the principles of itsuch fi»r exam- 
pie as the use of the puliy the iuclined plane, or the 
wlg% or lhe speaMng correctly without having been 
laught tire pnciples of mechanics or of lanag% 
ver no art can be pr,perly taught, unless the Teacher 
understands both the principles and practice of i/. 
But reading ought hot to be regarded as a mere Intellee- 
mechanical cxercise. It is to be feared it is often ual 
nothinff mor% and that the length of its duration 
though extending to year% is only a continued repe- 
tition of lhe purely mechanieal process. The 
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lectual part of teaching is the most important though 
the most neglected. It consists in teaching ehildren 
to understand what they read--and the meaning of 
the words used, the facts narrated, the principles in- 
volved, the lessons inculcated. This embraces the 
derivation, composition and import of the words, the 
author, the occasi,n, the connexion ,f the narrative, 
poen b speech &c,--the places, arts and customs re- 
ferl'ed to ; in a word, the developement of what bas 
been shown is taught in Prussian Schools  bile teaeh- 
ing the Alphabet itsell'. 
This is the essence of what was some vears sinee 
described as the te[ectua svstem of the celebrated 
Sessional School of Edinburgh the aceount of which 
bv Mr. Yood, bas pre-eminently eontributed to in- 
troduce a new era in the elementary school-teaching 
system throug'hout the United Kingdom. It has 
long sinee obtained in the German Schools. It makes 
the reading-book the text-book of genera| know- 
ledge. Under this intellectual proces, the pupil 
aequires a knowledge of language, men and things; 
a desire to read is awakened and inereased, as his 
skill in reading is improved by the praetiee. 
The knowledge of what is read is essential to good 
reading and fo the cultivation of a faste for if. The 
indifferenee and even aversion of many persons fo 
reading is no doubt attributable in a great measur% 
if hot altogether, to the unintellectual manner in 
which there were taught to read, especially if they 
never learned to read fluently. The entire series of 
their attempts af learning to read is associated with 
so many painful and so few pleasant reeolleetions, 
that they engage in it with reluetane% and only from 
nccessitv. 
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Mr. Edgewor|h has remarked» that " learning 
read is the most diflàcult of human attainlnents." That 
hich is difficult iii itselfis rendered doubly so, if 
n;,t inaposibl% l:y the absence of the essenfial requi- 
sites for teaching it. " Thc great essential point is," 
(says h'. ,ryse) " understanclin i,er.fcctly ,'at ou 
rd. But this is the last thing fllought of. 
Teachcrs require the reading first, and promise the 
lneaning after, ards." 
The Archbish«p of Dul»lin in Iris admirMdc " e- 
mods cl«eto,'i% ' maintains that the clear undcr- 
standing of what i; l'ead is essential even t, 
cu@ in reading. The reading lessons then sh«,uld he 
thol'oughly taught and understood and be ruade thc 
vehicle of general information. "The well preparcd 
Teachcr" remarks the author of the Boston 
.l[aster) "may make them the occasion of much usefid 
instruction hy !aing to his pupils upou subjects suff- 
gestcd bv the reading-lesson anal by interesling lhem 
inav lead thcm fo desirc to l'ead for thcmselves 
the subjcc b and induce them to l,ay luore attenti,,n 
fo the ]esson. It ouhl bc well if the Teacher 
would dailv lok forward fo the reading exercises 6f 
his classes and ask himself what u.eful fact, or in- 
lerestinff narratire or anecdote he can call up I,» ar- 
rest their attention,or to supply them with matcrials 
ftr common thought. Our COlncm-reading books 
contain selections from orati«ns. How much addi- 
tional interest will the Teacher gir% by telliug somc- 
thing of the occasion on which «»ne of them was de- 
livered and the effe«t it produced. Some of the 
sclcctions arefrom histories. Bv a fcxs introductorv 
words he mat shew what was lhe s/are cf lhings 
wld«h lhe passage l'efi.rs and by putliuff llicti int, 
Ihe outrent «,f hisl«,ry prevenl il ff, eu bciuff t,, them 
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a lnere isolated thct. S'atan's Address to the SUll 
losses lalf its sublimity to ont wbo bas n.t read tbe 
previ«ms portions of tbc Paradise Le.st; and how 
nmcb more moving does tbe beautiful passage begin- 
ning "Ilail  holy light P' become to tbe cbild wllo 
knows tbat they were uttered by one sbo had worn 
.ut Iris eves and his health in noble cxeqions for 
liberty and trntb." 
Tbe bigbcst ordcr of this exercise is 
But bv rhet.rical readin I d» hot tnean pompous 
spouting but m«tt«,'al readbg»uch as speaks the 
ianguage of nature. It invohes a paicil)ation of 
thc sl»irit  and a rctlection of ihc lelings of tbc 
autllor. ]t is absorbcd in thc snbject; it forgets 
manncr; and lllercforc speaks according to nature. 
Dr. Wbatch- tbrcibh" renlarks "A rcader is sure 
1. lmy too much aiicnti.n to his voie% hot onlv if hc 
pays any at all but if hc does hOt strcnuouly labour to 
x itlldraw bis altenti«n from if altogether. This is noi 
a commt,u aitainmcn/. « It rcquires" (observes 
clegant anflmr of tbe Firhle F,'feml) "hot only 
knowlcdge of langamgc of the dcrivation and signi- 
lication of words but an acquaintmec with lhc pas- 
sit»IlS of file llunlaU hcart, and with the differcnt tones 
inwbich these llouhl be exprcssed. It requires als% 
a quick pcrception to seize upon thc meaning of a 
passage so that f,» a motnent the author's spirit 
sha]l secm to be tran,erred to the breast of the read- 
er. Ail this is necessary in ordcr to read well ; is it 
thercfiwe wondcrlhl tllat tbere al so few good read- 
ers' IIow çonlnlOll is it tO llear a paflctic passage 
rcad uitb the coldncss .f indifférence, a livcl¢ des- 
cription  itll«mt animati.n, or ail artmcutativc dis- 
course wit]mut oitbcr ri,rte or emphasis. Rules mav 
do st,mothin : examp]«,« m;v d, mut:h ; but aflcr ail, 
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good reading must be the effect of feelin#, caste and 
ifmat;on." 
In a former part of my remarks on this subject, I 
have given an accourir of Che Prussian system of 
teaching a commencing reading-class. I will quote 
from thc samc author an accourir of a more advanced 
rcading ercisc in a Prussian elementary School. 
Mr. 3Iann savs : " ;-Iaving given an account of Che 
reading lesson of a primary class jusl after they had 
commenccd g»ing to Schod, I vill follow it with a 
bricf acc,ount of a lesson given to a more ad-anced 
class. ï'he subje«t was a short piece of poetry des- 
cribing a hnaer's life in 31issouri. It was lirst read 
--Che reading being accompanied with appropriate 
«riticisms as to pronunciaion, tone, &c. It was 
then takcn up verse by verse, av.,1 Che pupils were 
rcquircd to give equivalent expres»i«ms in prose. The 
teacher then entered into an explanati«m of every part 
of it, in a sort of oral lecture, accompanied with oe- 
casional questions. This was donc with the greatest 
minuteness. V,,qiere there was a geo'raphical re- 
ference, he entered at large into geography; where 
a reference to a foreign eustom, he comparcd it with 
their customs at home ; and thus he explained every 
part, and illustrated the illustrations thcmselves, until 
after an entire hour spent upon six four-line verses, 
he left them to write Che sentiment and the story in 
prose to be produced in school next morning. Ail 
this was donc without Che slightest break or hesita- 
tion, and evidently proceeded from a mind full of the 
subject .and having a ready commaud of ail its re- 
sources.:' 
These brief remarks and slatements arc sufficient 
to show hot only the ordcr and importance of this 
primary department of Common School instruction, 
L 
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the varlous knowledge which it ma)" be ruade the in- 
strument of eommunicating the qualiIications rcquisito 
to tcach it propcrly ; but also thc impcrativc neeessity, 
and thc great advantage of cstablishing a Seminary 
for thc tralning of Teacher.. 
,S'Tell;.q is another cssenlial dcpartment of the elc- 
mentary School; and the eommon modes of teaching it 
are as liablc fo remark as thosc of teaehing to rcad. 
The ehild is wholly confincd to thc STell5.q-book for 
man 5 months belote he is taught to read; and the 
spelling-book is ruade his companion as long as he is 
at school. The order of nature bas been shem tobe 
olherwise ; and lhe matured opinions of the most ex- 
perienced edueationists arc decidedy against th use 
of the spelling-book, and thc conmon method ot 
learning to spcll. The mode of spelli»g orally co- 
lutons of word% and in succession bv members ot 
classes is hot sanefioned bv the pracfice of the best 
European and Ameriean Schools ; and is condemned 
by thc most approved Teachers. Mr. Simison  a 
distingtfisbed Scoteh Teaeher strongly insists that 
"the pupils ought hot tobe tasked and annoved with 
the absurdity of that laborious and generally abortive 
exercis% learning to spell." 
The metbod advocated is, t;tat stell[ng should 
comTany readin9 from the commencement and be taken 
.from tle reozllng lessons and that the Teacher should 
as a _part o.[ the saine exerc;ses teach the sounds and 
_powers of the letters. 
The author of the Schoolmaster,--a work sanction- 
ed by the Boston Bom'd of Education--obserres : 
« In every stage we should avoid as the banc of good 
habits of thought the common use of nonsense 
columns ofa spelling-book. Nothiug more pernieious 
could be eonlrived. The use of lhc]n prevcnts think- 
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ing, without teaching them to spell. Still there are 
numerous anomalies in English which must be learn- 
ed from a spelling-book. After the child has learncd 
to read well and fluently a spclling-book should be 
placed in his hand% and his attention particularly 
directed to thc difiïcult combinations.* The simple 
words will have become familiar and time need hot 
be wasted on them. The whole attention should be 
given to thc diflïcuhies. Wha these are cvery 
Teacher must judge fi»r himself. It will depend upon 
the skill with which pul,ils have been taught to use 
their slates in learning to read and Tite. 
"Vhen a less«,n has been assigned a fcw minutes 
may be appr«priatcd for reading it over carefidlv.-- 
Examina|i«m in it should be conducted in various 
wavs. One is l)utting out words successively to dif- 
ferent individuals. ,Vhcn this is prctised, care should 
be taken uever to begin twice iii succession vith the 
saine i:ldividual and to keep ail on the lot»k-out by 
calling on those who are in difl'erent parts of the class, 
leaving it alwavs uncertain who shall be called next. 

* A Book of the kind here referred to has heen puhli»hed (price 
7½d.) hy Professor Suilivan, ][[aster of the ormal School of tbe 
National Board of Educati,n in Ireland. This book is intituled, 
'" The .pellin9 booh .uperseded ; or a new and easy method f teacfi- 
ing the .pelling, Meaning, Pronunciation, ad .Etyrnology of'aH trie 
di.ïcult word» in the .En91ih lan9uage, with exercises on verbal dis- 
tinctions, by lobert .ullivan, Esq., ,4. ,'I., T. C..D. Ei9hth edition 
enla9¢d."--Professor Suilivan, after quoting several authorities, 
concludes the introductory observations of this little work in the 
foliowing words :--"That spelling may be learned effectuaily without 
[pelling-books, must be evident from hat we bave said and quoted. 
And that a person may learn to spell without ever having had a 
peiling-book in his hands, is equaily certain ; for in teaching Latin, 
French or any other foreign language, there are no Speiling-booka 
used ; nor is the want ofsuch a book ever feR. ,'or do we evêr 
hear that persons 'ho learn any of theso langu.ag«,s final ,my di- 
culty in .writing or Ielling the word." 
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This mode howevcr practlsedcosts nmch rime. An 
agrecable mode of varying it  iii be to let the xvhle 
dass spcll simul/aneously in mcasured rime. This 
is good fi,r thc v¢icc and if carc bc takcn to dete¢t 
tlmsc who spcll wrong, and such as depen Ch the 
res/, may bc often very usefitl. 
" A muc]t better way is fi»r each child to bave a 
ste bcfi,re bin b and write each word as if is put 
oui. When ail the wrds are writtcn, the slatcs 
may bc passed Ulb one of them tobe exantined by/iie 
Tcachcr, and thc others by the class no ont cxamin- 
ing his oxx sla/e. 
" A .till bctt«»" way is lo give out sentences tobe 
writtcn containing thc diEcult words or rathcr, to 
give cut thc words and require thc pupil fo make 
sentcnces including them. They thus bccome fixed 
in the memoT so as never t(, bc erased. The objec- 
tien that will be" marie to this »'" the rime wlfich it 
takes. 
« When, howcvcr itis considered that by this exer- 
¢is% not only is sTeili, g /aught but writbg and 
«omTositio»  and ail of thcm in the way in which they 
t,uyht to be taught tiret is in the way in wHch they 
will be used the objection h,ses its weight. 
tf As sflellSzg is usua@ taught., it is of no practicaI 
use ; and every observer must have met with many 
instances of persons who have been drilled in spell- 
ing nonsense columns for years, who mis-spelt the 
most common words as soon as they were set to 
write them ; whereas a person tanght in the way here 
recommendcd, may hot in a given rime, go over so 
much ground, but he will be p,pared to apply every 
thing he bas learned fo practice, and he will have 
gained the invaluable habits of always associating 
e-ery word with a thought or an idea, or a thing." 
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In "Wood's Account of the Edinburgh Sessional 
Schooi," the following is stated as the method of 
teaching speiling in that Institution: " In the Ses- 
sional School, the children are now taught t. spcli 
ff'oto their ordinarv reading lessons, en,phi.ring for 
this purpose b:th the short aud the hmg words as 
they occur. Under the frmer 1,factice lu tlte School, 
of selceting merelv vhat are longer and alJparently 
more difficult words, we ver)- frequeutly tbund the 
pupils nnahle to spell the shorter and more common 
ones, which  e still find by no means uncommon in 
lhose who conte to us from some olher 8chools. By 
making the pnpil, t.o, spell the lesson, just as he 
wou[d  rite it, he is less liahle to fMI in future lire 
into the common error of substitutiu,.- the word tte[r 
for t]tcr G and others of a similar kind." 
The defectiveness and the absurdity of the coin- 
mon mode of teaehing spelling is thus pointed out 
in Abbot's Teac]er:--a vork which bas becn revised 
and re-printed in London, by Dr. 3layo, late Feow 
of.St. John's Collegc, Cnthridge. I quote ri'oto the 
Londen Eition. "One Teacher (says that excel- 
lent American Writer) f,r instance bas a spelling 
lessen fo hear, he begins at the head of tl-.e line, 
and putting one word to each boy, he goes reçu- 
lady clown, eaeh successive 1)upil calcula!ing the 
chances whether a word which he can accidentallv 
spell,  iii or witl uot corne to him. If he spells it, 
the teacher cannot tell whether he is prepared or not. 
That word is onlv one among fifty, constituting the 
lesson. If he misses it, the teacher cannot decide 
that he was unprepared. It might have been a 
single accidental ewor. 
« Another teacher, hearingthe saine lesson requests 
the boys to bring their slates, and as he dictates the 
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words, one after another, requires ail to write them. 
After thev are ail written, he calls upu them to spell 
aloud as they have written them, simultaneously ; 
pausing a moment al'ter each, to give those who are 
wronff, an ,pportunity to indicate it by some mark 
oppt, site the words mis-spelt. They ail count the 
number of errors and report them. 
"lie passes duwll the class, glancil)ghis eve at the 
work of each on% t,» see that ail is right, noticing 
particularly those slates, hieh, fron the character 
ofthe boss , ueed mi»re careful inspection. A Teacher 
who had noyer tricd this cxpt'riment, would be sur- 
l,rised at the rapidity with vhich such work will be 
doc by a «.ass, a!ter a little practicc. 
« S,»w ho difft.rt'nt are these two mcthods iii their 
actual results? In the latter case, the v«hole elass 
are thoroughly exalnined. In the fi»l'nier n,t a single 
member of itis. Let me n«t be umlerstood tu rceom- 
mend cxactiv this method of teaching spelling, as tho 
best that tan be a,lopted in ail cases. I only bring 
it forward as an i]!uration of the idca, tbat a little 
maclriners, a little ingenuity in contriving wavs of 
acting on the zctole, rather than on iiidi idual% will 
verv much promote the Teacher's designs. ' 
Vhatevcr diversité" «f opinion there lnav be as to 
the comparati e luerits of the books best adapted to 
teaeh spelling, itis agrced that u''itb-,g the words, 
either on a slate or black-board, bv dic/ation from the 
Teacher, has, in every respcct the advantage over 
the C[mlmon l, ractice ; and the above statements and 
illustrations are sufficient to show the irreparable 
losses, both as to time and opportunity wh)eh are 
intlictcd upon /he pupils in tnost of out Schools in 
the ordinar- mode of teaching sTellb 9 a» well as 
,'eadb#. 
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3. lVr;t;nq is anolher essential part of common rA,,T L 
tchool instruction; and the mannêr in -hich it is Writin--. 
usuallv taught, as illustrated in its results, is sufiï- 
eiêntly evincive of the possibility and need of im- 
provêment in teaching lhis most desirable and impor- 
tant accomplishment. The negligence--even where 
thêre is no want of competeney in lhe teachêr--often 
indulged in, in this departmênt, has inflicted irrepa- 
rable wrons and injuries on many youths in tbis Pro- 
rince. Writing being a speciês oï drawin, is a purely 
imitalive rt. The attention as well as the skill of 
the Teacher is therefore absoiutelv nêcessarv to 
acquirement. It is truc, that many persons having a 
feeble faculty and little taste for imitation, are as 
unable to learn to write as fo draw well. Hence 
elegance in writing bas corne to be considered as no 
part of a learned education. But all tan learn fo 
write lcgibly and decently ; and skill in it is indis- 
pensable to success in almost everv department of 
lire. The following description of ihe process of Common 
teachinff and learning to write in the Common ,qchools t,a m- 
- thods of 
of the State of New York, quoted from the District 
,'tool, by J. O. Taylor. ma)- be adopted in rêference 
to many £'ommon Schools in Canada, and is perhaps 
thc best meth,d of directing attention to its defects, 
shen-ing at the saine rime, that blame rests with 
ail parties, ri'oto the buildcrs of thc School-houses 
to the unfortunate pupils themselves. No work on 
Common Schools has receivêd more praise from the 
highest quai'rets than Mr. Tavlor's. He says ; " it is 
to be regrettêd that out District Schools furnish so 
small a numbcr of good writers. But a vêu" few 
out of thc great number who arc now praclisin 
this Art in out 1)istriit SchÇ«,ls will be able fo exe- 
cule a free, bold and legible hand. The grea/er 
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part including almost the whol% will number their 
School days a»,l s/iii write with a stiff, measured, 
ragged, scrawling, blotting hand ; scarcely legible 
tbe writers flcmsclves anà almost impossible for any 
one elsc to make out what is intendcd. Thc youth 
are conscious of their deficicncies ith the pen, and 
we seldom find thcm willing to use it. 
ll[t.e, 
imperfect as iî is, t.hat they have learned, is thus son 
forgotten; and many, verv many of lhe labouring 
classes bv the rime they have numbered thirtv or 
thirty-five years, are unable to write in an 3- manner 
whatever. ()thers may write with some case and 
finish ,-hile in the School, and the c«py before them, 
bnt as soon as the rule and the plummet, lhe School- 
de.,k and the round copy-pla/e is taken away, they 
bave l.'-,st the art, and find that they are unable to 
wrile a straight line or a legible one. 
" It is to be lamented that so ranch rime is wastcd 
in learning, what they never do !earn, or -ha,, at 
best, lhey feêl ashamed or unable to make anv use 
of; or, -ith others, -hat is so soon forgotten. There 
is, gcnerally speaking, a sufficient quantity of lime 
appropriated to writing, stttîleient care, ,,though fnfit- 
less) to prox idê matcrial.% (and a great quant ity of them 
are used,) to make all of the schç,lars god writers. 
There is some fault on the part of the Teacher, or 
parent, or among the pupils themsêlves ; and xx e will 
(from personal observation)describe the process of 
learning to write in our District Schools. The causes 
of so much imperfection mav thus be developed. 
"The child is in most cases, for it is true that there 
are some exceptions to what I ara about to say, 
wish there were more) provided with a single sheet 
of foolscap paper, doubled into four leaves, a quill 
and an inkstand, which probably bas nothing in it 
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but thick muddy settlings or dry hard cotton and 
thus duly equipped sent to School. The thin small 
quantity of paper, is laid upon the hard desk, marie 
full of holes ridges and furrows by the former occu- 
pant's pen-knife. The writing desk in many instan- 
ces so high that the chin of the writer cannot with- 
out a temporary elongation of the body, be projected 
over the upper surface ; this being done and the feet 
swinging six or eight inches from the floor, and hall 
of the weight of the body hanging by the chin, the 
child with a horizontal view examines its copy of 
straight marks. It is then directed to take the pen, 
which is immediately spoiled by being thrust into the 
dry or muddy inkstand, and begill to wite. The 
pen is so held, that the feathercd end, instead of being 
pointed towards the shoulder, is pointed in the oppo- 
site direction, directly in front; the fingers doubled 
in and squeezing the pen like a vice, the thumb thrown 
out straight and stiff, the forefinger enclosing the pen 
near the second joint, and the inked end of the pen 
passing over the first joint, of the second finger in a 
pel'pendicular line fo that marie hy the finger. In 
this tiresome, uneasy,unsteady attitude of body and 
the hand holding the pen with a twisted, cramping 
gripe, the child completes ifs first lesson in the art of 
writin'. 
"Afer such a beginnin, the more lhe ehild writes 
lhe more confirmed will it become in its bad habits. 
It cannot improve; itis onlv formin¢ habits which 
must be wholly discarded, if the child ever learns 
anything. But in this wretched manner the pupil is 
permittcd to use the pen day after day for two or 
four, or six years. The Teacher shovs the scholar 
how to hold the pen perhaps by placing it in his own 
hand correcfly, but does hot see that the pupil takes 
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and kee_ps the pen in the saine position when vriting. 
If the pen should be held correctly for a momenh 
while the Teacher is observing, the old habit will 
immediately change it, when the Teacher bas turned 
his back. Such practice and such instructions afford 
an explanation of so much waste of rime and mate- 
rials, of such slow improvement, and of so much bad 
penmanship. 
"Another pupil who commences writing ata more 
advanced age, finds the desk too low, and from being 
obliged to bend somewhat, soon lies clown upon the 
desk and paper. I have seldom entered a District 
School during the writing hour, without finding all 
who were using the pen or nearly ail, resting their 
heads and shoulders on the desk, looking horizontally 
at their work, and the writing-book thrown hall- 
round, making its lines parallel with the axis of the 
eye. In this sleepy, hidden position, itis impossible 
to examine and criticise what we are doing ; and yet 
Teachers from carelessness, or from having their at- 
tention directed to some other part of the School 
during the wfiting season, almost universally allow 
it. 
« Teachers seldom prepare their pens prêvious to 
their being called for, and are thus employed in mend- 
ing them while they shoold be directing the scholars 
who are writing. They do hot always specify and 
describe the frequently oecurring faults in such a 
manner as to assist the child in avoiding them, and 
in improving the next rime where he has previously 
failed. The criticisms are too general, too indefilfite 
to profit the pupil, and he continues after this use- 
less instruction to write in the saine careless way 
that he did before. Teachers likewise do hOt preserve 
lhe writing-books which have been filled, and lhus 
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they are not able to compare the one just finished 
with others written a tw months before. If they 
should do thi% the pupil would often be convinced of 
that which the Teacher is unable to make him believ% 
riz : that he makes no improvement. Teachers fre- 
quently set such copies as are very improper for the 
particular attainments or habits of the pupil: not 
discriminating or knowing what is required." 
If the method of teaching the alphabet and reading, 
which bas been heretofore described, be adopted, the 
pupil will, from the very commencement of his going 
to hool bave occasion to write. It is universally 
agreed that the child should early begin to xwit% and 
therefore he should be taught as eady as practicable 
the written characters. This task is soon accomplish- 
ed where the slate and black-board are used, and 
where the method heretofore recommenced is employ.- 
ed in teaching the alphabet. The use of the slate is 
strongly and almost unanimously recommended. Mr. 
Simpson observes, « Writing must be zealously prac- 
tised according to the briefest and best system yet 
adopted» and the pupil habituated gradually to write 
dowa words on his slate." 
I know of no system so simple and so admirably 
adapted to our Common Schools as that which bas 
been recently adopted in England under the sanction 
of the Committee ofthe Privy Council on Education. 
It is founded on « Mulhaiiser's method of teaching 
Writing." To describe this method in detail would 
be irrelevant to my prescrit purpose; but to give 
some account of it may be appropriate and useftd. 
The following account is abddged from the Preface of 
the Manual to which I bave referred. 
bi. Mulhaiiser is a resident of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. In 1827 he was appointed to inspect the 
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Writing Classes under the Superintendence of the 
Genevese Commission of Primary Schools. In the 
discharge of his duty, he observed that the Teachers 
of Writing were guided in their lessons by no rules, 
but those of their own discretion, or caprice; and that 
the chilth'en were required merely to aire at an exact 
imitation of the specimens by an operation purely 
mechanical. At the end of the year he presented a 
Report to the Commission, and was thereupon di- 
rected to prepare an improved plan for instruction in 
the art of writing. 
M. Mulhaiiser had in view the process by which 
nature developes the intellect; at first the senses 
merely of the infant are active ; they are employed 
in collecting facts ; lhen the mind gradually puts forth 
its powers; it compares, combine% and at length 
analyzes the facts collected. 
He therefore analyzes the complex forms of the 
letters and reduces them to their simplest elemen- 
tary parts ; which he has decided to be no more than 
four ! 
The pnpil is first tanght these four elemeutary parts 
of]etters in the natural order of thdr simplie[ty: 
after whieh he is tanght fo combine them into letters, 
and then the letters into words. 
The ehild reeoguizes each separate simple ïorm, as 
well as the naine of it in the most diflenlt eombina- 
tions ; and if he err, he [s [mmeàiate]y ab|e to cor- 
rect Ms error. The method enables the ehilà to 
termine with ease the heigM, breadth and inclina- 
tion of every part of every letter. To give him this 
power by abstraet ru|es woulà obviously be diflïen|t ; 
they wonlà hot easily be nnderstooà by the ehi|d 
and won|d hot be remembered withont mneh effort ; 
but y" th[s m«hod h« is led by praetieal expedients 
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to the result required; and then such rules as are [P,aT I. 
involved in the process can be taught, and are easily -- 
remembered after having them thus preceded by the 
practical deraonstrations. The style of writing is at 
once easy of execution and ver).- legible. |t results 
from the observance of a few simple rules; and its 
chiefmerits are» 1st. Tbe exact and well defined 
nature of ail its parts. 2ndly. The harmonious pro- 
portions existing between tht:m. 3rdly. lts conse- 
quent beauty and legibility. 4thly. The absence 
of ornaments. Simple forms are placed before the 
pupil, and he soon finds that any departure from tllem 
leads to inconvenience. 
Mulhaiiser's method thouh apparently satisfac- 
tory in tbeolT, was not sanctioned by the Commission 
of Geneva, without submitting it to the test of prac- 
tice ; when it was unaninlously adopted. The Coin- Ea't of 
mission in their subsequent Reports, speaks strongly its adop- 
tion in 
of the advantage which the Schools of the Canton had Switzer- 
land. 
derived fl-om the use of this method, and give some 
extraordinary examples of its success. It was soon 
introduced into the famous Normal School at Lau- 
sanne, and was from thence transplanted into ail the 
Village Schools ofthe Canton de Vaud. Persons saw 
with surprise the rude children in those Village Schools 
learn to write in a few montbs. In the Infant School 
at Geneva, children rive years old were found rea- 
dily to comprehend and apply its principles, and one 
of the best known Inspectors, surpdsed at the ease 
with which they seemed to understand the system 
studied it himself for the purpose ofapplying it to the 
instruction of his own son. 
The Parisian Society of Elementary Education ap- 
pointed Commissioners in 1834 to investigate and 
report on the method. Their report fully confirmed 
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vhat bad been said in its favour. Subsequently the 
French linister of Public Instruction directed two 
Inspectors of the Academy to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the method of Mulhaiiser, and report 
to him the result of their inquiries. Their report was 
so favourable that the author was immediately invited 
to make a trial of his system in the eat National 
Normal School at Versailles, as also in one of the 
Primary Schools connected with that establishment. 
After elêven days instruction, a public trial of its 
effects was ruade, in the presence of the Director and 
Professors. The children of the Primary School 
who could write tolerably well h the common way, 
wêre found fully to have comprêhênded the most 
difficult parts of the method. 
Onê boy in particular, êight years old, excited some 
surprise by dictating to the class the elements of the 
difficult word [nvarbblement, tobe formed mentally, 
without the aid of slate or paper, vhen the whole 
class pronbunced the word simultaneously. The Di- 
rector of the Normal School reported on the experi- 
ment as follows : 
"The Art of Wriling presents two distinct parts : 
first, the theoretical part, which eonsists in a rational 
analysis of the forms of written characters: and, 
secondly, the practical, which gives the means of 
acquiring with rapidity the habit, of forming the 
characters readily. Generally, attention has been 
almost entirely confined to the second part, under the 
impression that it is useless to reason with children, 
and that they are to be treated as machines, whose 
office is to more and not to reflect. The author of 
this new method is guided by an entirely different 
principle. Nothing is more simple or easy to com- 
prehend than his analysis of writing. The method 
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generally adopted presents a useless multiplication of 
elementary characters. One method that bas been 
introduced into several schools, has seventeen such 
characters. The author reduces them tofour, and 
from these four elements, which are learnt with the 
utmost case, are produced ail the letters of the Alpha- 
bet. The advantage of this simplicity appears un- 
questionable. The child, accustomed to draw the 
elements of the letters with an exactness required by 
the rule impressed on his mem¢»ry, cannot vrite hadly 
if he has paid attenti,n to the instruction. The 
Teacher does hOt dictate aletter which cau leave the 
pupil in d«ubt as to the precise thing that is required 
of him, but pronounees in succession each element of 
the letter, which the writer follows, vithout thinking 
of the letter itself. The enigmas both amuse the 
children and accustom them to reflect. I am pecu- 
liarly pleased with this part of thesystem, which calls 
into action the intelligence of the pupil by au allure- 
ment resembling that of a gaine. 
"The sixty children -hom I placed under the tui- 
tion of the author perfectly comprehended ail his rules 
and precepts in less than twelve lessons. Il is truc 
that they could previously xvrite tolerably, but the 
intention of 1. !lulhailser, who could remain only a 
short rime at the 8chool was not so much to prove 
the progress that could be ruade in a gin-en period, as 
to enable us to understand and appreciate the method 
he employed. 
« Finally, I have fo report that the trial we have 
ruade has had the most successful result aad the 
methed of M. Mulhaiiser appears to me every «'ay 
calculated to ens||re and hasten IIe progress of chil- 
dren while his discipline and arrangement of lle 
classes show, in my opinion,  re|narknble knowldg 
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of the qualities and îaults of infancy. Out Schools 
canner but profit by the entire adoption of the prin- 
ciples recommended by se experienced and able a 
Teacher." 
This method of teaclfing writing was then recom- 
mended by the Ministcr of Public Instruction in 
France ; and, aftcr very careful inquiry, it has been 
sanctioned by the Education Committee of Her 
jesty's Privy Council in England. 
It has been adopted in various countries on the 
Continent ; and the introduction «,fit into our Cana- 
dian Scho»ls will I ara persuadcd» be productive of 
the most beneficial results.* 
In lhe German Schools drawing is taught simulta- 
neously with writing ; as is also the case in the 
Schools of the Christian Brethren and other excellent 
Schools in France. In ail these Schools the writing 
of the pupils was superior te any writing of pupils of 
similar ages that I had evcr witnessed. Seine spe- 
cimens of writing frein everal of these Schools I 
bronght with me ; and thcv have excited the admira- 
tiou and astonishment of every person te whorn they 
have been shown. I concur most fullv in the follow- 
ing statements of the Sccretary of the Board of Edu- 
cati«,n af Boston, and the great importance of 
subjeets te, which they rcfer, will be an ample apolo" 
for their introduction in this place : tt .quch excel- 
lent hand-writing as I saw in rime Prnssian Schools, 
I never saw befi,re. I «an hardly express myself too 
slrongly on this poinl. In Gre.at Britain, France or 
our owu c«,untry, I have never seen an,,- Schools 
worthy of beinff comparcd with theirs in this respect. 

* The mauual and modeis tbr teaching this system of writing 
bave been imported and are ou sale at the Wesleyau Book lom, 
Toronto, 
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I bave befi»rc said that I round ail children provided 
with a slatc and pencil. Thev write or print letters, 
and begin with the elements of drawin eitber 
mediatcly, or soon after they enter School. This 
furnishes the greater part of the explanation of their 
excellent hand-riting. .Y lmrt of it 1 think sbonld 
be referred tu the peculiarity of the Gennan Script, 
xhich seems to me t,» be casier than our own. But 
after ail due allowance is marie fi»r this advantage, a 
high degrce of superiority m-er/he Scho,!s of other 
«ountries remains te, bc accoun/ed fro'. This superior- 
ity eannot be attribnted in any dezree t,, a better 
manner of holding the l,en, for I nexer saw so great 
a portion of cases in anv Sch»ols where the peu was 
so axkwardh" held. This excellence must be refer- 
red in a great degree fo tle «HcersalpracHce oflearn- 
(, to draw, cont»poraneously u'it£ learnbg to write. 
I believe a ehild will learn both to draw and to write 
sooner and with more case, than he will learn writing 
alone; and for tlris rcason, the figures or ohjects 
contemplated and copied in learning to draw, are 
larger, more marked, more dL,/inctive one from ano- 
ther, and more sharply defined with projection angle 
or curve, than the letters copied in writing. In 
drawing there is more variety in writing more same- 
ness. Now thê objects contemplated in drawing, 
f,'om deir nature a/tract attention more readily im- 
press the mind more deep.ly, and of course will be 
more accurately copied than those in writing. And 
when the eye has been trained to obser-e, to distin- 
guish, and to imitate, in the first exercise, it applies 
its habits with eat advantage to the second. 
"Another reason, is that the child is taught to draw 
things with which he is familiar, which have some 
.--iificanee. and give him pleasing ideas. But a 
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child who is ruade to fili page afler page  ith rows 
of straight marks that Look so blank and cheerless 
though donc ever so well has and can bave no 
pleasing associations with his work. The practice 
of beginning with making inexpressive mark% or 
with  riting unintclligible words bears some resçm- 
blanc% in ils lifelessnêss fo that of learnin the Al- 
phabet. Each exhales torpor and stupidity to dead- 
en the vivacily of lhe  orker. 
"Again 1 bave fimnd it an ahnost universal opinion 
wilh teachers «,f lhe art of writing that children 
should commence with large hand rather than with 
fine. The reason for this 1 suppose to b% that where 
the lctters themschcs are larger their differences 
and peculiaritics are prop,»rtionally large; hence thev 
tan bc more easilv discriminated and discrimination 
must necessarily precede exact copying. So to speak 
the child becomes acquainted with thc physio-momy 
«,f lhe large lelters more easilv lhan with that of the 
small. Besides the f,,rmation of the larger gives 
more freedom of motion to the hand. Now in these 
respects tllere is more difference bctxx een the objects 
used in drawing and the letters of a large hand than 
between the latter and a fine hand and therefore 
the argument in favour of a large hand applies with 
still more force in favour of drawing. 
"In the course of my tour I passed from the coun- 
tries where almost cvery pupil in every School could 
draw with case, and most of them with no inconsid- 
erable degree of beauty and expression to those 
whêre less and less attention was paid to the subject: 
and at last fo Schools where drawing was hot prac- 
tised at all; and afler manv trials I came to the con- 
clusion that  ith no other guide than a mere inspec- 
tion of the cop.v-books of the pupils.. I eould tell whe- 
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ther draxving were taught in School or hot ; so uni- t',,a-, r. 
formly superiorwas the hand-writing in those Schools -- 
xvhere drawing was taught in connexion with il.- 
On seeing this, I was reminded of that sayinff of 
Pestalozzi,--somewhat too stronff,--that 'without 
drawing tllere can be no writing.' 
« But supl»se il were othcrwise, and that learning 
to draw retarded the acquisition of go.d penmanship, 
how richly wouhl the learner be compensated for the 
sacriliee. Drawing, of itself is an expressive and 
beautiful language. A tijw strokes ,,f the pen and 
pencil will often represent to the eye what no amount 
of words, however wcll chosen tan COlnmu»icatc. 
For the master architect, tbr the engraver the engi- 
neer the pattern designer the dïaughlsman, mouldcr 
machine-builder or hcad mechanic of anr kind, ail 
acknowledge that lhis art is essential anti indispen- 
sable. But there is no department of business or 
condition of life, where the acconqlishment would 
hot be of utility. Every man should be able to plot 
a field to sketch a road or river to draw the outlincs 
of a simple machin% a piece of housellohl furniture 
or a firming nlensil and fo delineate the internal 
arran,,,'encnt or construction of a house." 
4. The importance of .Arithmetic to the c,»mmon Aritheme- 
tic. 
interests of lire can scarcely be over-rated. As a 
means of mental discipline also, being the lowesl and 
simplest branch of mathematics, Educators bave at- 
tacl,ed the highest importance to the study of il. Il 
was a saying of Charles XII, of Swedcn that he 
who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but 
half a man; and Lord Bacon has said « if a man's 
wit be wandering let him study mathematics."-- 
Vie ed either as an instrument of mental discipline 
or of practical utility, Tcach'rs of the grealest ex- 
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perience agree that it should he conuneneed earlv--a» 
early as reading and writiu'. 
Nay, it is hehl tobe les. ditcult f,,r a child fo learn 
to count tban fo learn to read, vhi!e it contributes 
more than reading fo strengthen and discipliue the 
mind. But the manner in hieh iL is to,) often 
taugbt rendors thc study .f it an insupportable task 
and hot uuffequently au object of bitter avcrsion 
vithout imparting any usehd knowlcdge. 
There arc doubtless many exceptions; but the 
remarks of thc Author of the Dist,.;«t 8c1oo are 
scarcely loss applicable fo Canada than io the State 
of New Y.rk : "From [his science very little is ot 
tained in »ur District Common School», which is of 
any 2,'actlcal use. "lhcrc is much compulsive uncer- 
tain, and lab,rious sudy of arilbmelie ; but if is oftea 
in vain, ri'oto the manner in whieh it i» taught, rince 
thc scholar gels vew little in retnrn fi,r his labour 
that is vahmblc or praetieal. Those wh,» have rc- 
ceivcd notifing more than a C,,mmon S(.hool edueation, 
,,btain thcit" l)ractical kn,wledTe tf the science of 
numl)ers, hot fi',m lbcir " 
m,ueh»n çr siuy in tbe 
School, but ri'cm thcir o n inventioi and the rewards 
,f cxperieace. Therc is in thc country but a small 
part ofarithmetic 6 use which came fro the .chools ; 
uccessity bas taught thc peoplc vbat tbey ought to 
havc learned at School wben young, and when they 
were wasting so much rime and monev fo no purpose. 
Thc pupil lcarns nothing..tlmroughly ; what bc d«es 
hot undcrstand he fccls little or no inlerest in; ho 
sits with his slatc befi)rc bim most of thc day, grop- 
ing, gucssin doing notbing. Perhal»s scarcclv anv 
to lmpils arc stmlying 
saine I».ok iuslcad .f being llwnted in as çew classe» 
as possibb..' 
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The Teaeher bas hot lime to hear each lmldl s«pa- 
rately and to e.xplain and illustrate fo each tbe nalure 
«f the rule or operati,,n, even if he be eompetent and 
disposed la do so. The consequence is that raauv 
who hav% as the phrase i% " gone through the Arith- 
meti%" are unable t« perform the simplest calcuht- 
tions in the transactions ,,f business ; or they do 
wilh hesitation and unceflaintv. 
'" In Teaching Ariflmeti%" observes the Seera T 
of the Briti.h and F,,reivu Sehool Society in his 
much valued wm'k on the P,'i»e;],les qf Teacl, i», 
"nothing nmst be considercd as don% which is not 
thoroughly comprehended; a menni» 9 and 
must bc attached to ever sfi of the process 
[lerefire rst of all by rcferring thc pupii 1o sensi- 
ble t,bjccls and /each him to computc what he 
s« before you perplex him with abstract conceptions. 
A more inthnt may in this way be taught fo add, 
substract nmltil,ly and divid% fo a considcrablc 
cx/ent. Apparatus fi»r this pmosc of various inds» 
is ah'cadv in use ; buî what need havc vou of aiTa- 
ratus? Everythiu around you and about you nmv 
bc ruade subscrvient to thi.s end. It wili hot do 
however, t,) stop here. Thc mind must belote long be 
accnstomed to abstracti«,ns and thereforc tie sooner 
wm eau te«eh the child lo eonvert lhis tangible arith- 
melic into abstracti»ns thc better." 
Thc practice of thc best Schools in otber countries 
su7gests that children should first studyI,«t«llectual 
arithmetic. Its influeucc in awakening tbe curiosity 
.f pul)ils  in exeiting thcir mental energies, and train- 
iag them to devise means for pcrlLrming more intri- 
rat« exorcises on thc slate tan scarcclv be eonceived 
bv flmsc who bave hot witnessed lbe rcsnlts. In thc 
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(,fthe Irish Nalional B.ard 1 witnessed aritbmetical 
,perations perlbianed by small boys and girls with 
lhe rapidity of lhough b in addition subtraction, 
multiplicati«,u and division fractions pro,portion, in- 
leresl discount &c. 1 itnessed cxercises equally 
SUl'prising in Scotland, France and Gennany. I will 
select two cxaml,les,--llle one fl'om Mr. Vood's 
count of lhe Ediuburgh Sessional Sch«ol; the other 
front 3Ir. Mam's Report on l'russian Scbools. 
Mr.'Wood savs: "It was in arithmetic e first 
succeeded in kiudling that ardour which bas since 
diflhsed itself lhrough cvery other delmrtment of the 
Institutio. Arithemetic, hich had lfitherto been 
one of their dullest occupations now became to the 
srholars a soin'ce of the highest inlerest and amuse- 
ment. They, by degrees obtained a rapidity of 
movement in this Art which we should have pre- 
viously accounted quite incredible, and Mong wiflt 
that celeritv a proporlional accm'acy in calculalion. 
lhtt this was hot all. Thev obtaincd at the saine 
lime, what in «ur opinion is infinitely more valuable 
than any .rithmetical attainmenl,--that general 
ener  aud activiIy of mind which we find of so much 
service in the introduction of ail out subsequent im- 
provemeuts anti which we doubt n«,t has in a great 
measm'e formed the character of many of them tbr 
life." "Those who have hot had an opportunily of 
witnessing the pcrfomance of our children in mental 
ari|hmetic nmy forln some estimate of il, when they 
are told that on more thau one occasion when three 
or four of out best arithmeticians were employed lo 
auswer OllC question in evcry page of thc t Rea&j 
ll«cl«oncr' and sclcctcd front cve T vafietv of cohmm 
in lha/ I,ag% (that is to say lhe first question bcing 
13 var,!s at a firthitff, thc sco,nd 54 at a half-l»enny , 
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the t|fird 95, at three-farthin,-s and so ,,n t the iast, 
being perhaps 10000 at lgs. 6d.) the hole ques- 
tions being 147.in nmnber were answered seriatbr 
within 20 luinutes including the rime taken bv our- 
seh-es in announcing the questions. Each boy was 
of cours% according to custom allowed te, take the 
method he found most easv lbr himself. We aflcr- 
wards put he mental arithmctic in a me, re svstcmatic 
train commencing simultaneously with the ,tatc- 
arithmetic; which iml)rovement has bcen fi»und 
the gTeatest advantag and has elearlv evinced that. 
though in the acquisition of this as «,1" e eTthing 
else there is a variety of al)titude in ehildren all mav 
arrive at it fo an extent which couid net lmturallv 
be fi»reseen and has been found highly bencfi«lal. 
Mr. Mann says--referring to the l'russin Scho«ls 
" I shall never forger the impression which the foot- 
ration of a higher class of ffrls produced Ul)on mv 
mind. It lasted an hour. Seither Teacher nor pu- 
l)il had book or slate. Questions and answers were 
extemporaneous. They consisted of l)roblems in 
-tdgar fi'actions simple and eompound ; in the rule 
of three practice interest discount &c. &c. A few 
of the first were simple but they soon increased in 
complication and difticulty and in the amount of the 
sums managed until I could hardlv credit the report 
of my own sensis--so difficult were the questions, 
and so proml)t and accurate were the rcplies.--A 
great mauy ofthe exercises consisted in rcducing the 
coins of one State into those of an,ther. In G ermany 
there are almost as many different cun'encies as there 
are States; and the expression of the value «,f one 
coin in ¢ther denominali¢ms: is a verv t'ommon exer- 
cise. 

la Pruss{a. 
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" It struck me that thc main differences between 
their mode of teaehing arithmetie and ours, eonsist in 
their beginning earlier, eontinuing the praetiee in the 
elements much longer, l'equiring a more thorough 
analysis of ail questions, and in hot separating thc 
process or rules so much as we do ri'oto each other. 
The pul)ils proeeed less bv rule, more by an under- 
standing of the subject. It often happens to our 
childl'en that while engaged in one l'ul% they t'orget 
a precediug, llellce manv of our bes Teachers 
bave Croquent reicws. But thcrc, as I siated al)ove, 
the youngest classes of childrcn  ere taught addition 
sui»traction: multiplication, and di isi,n promiscuous- 
iy, in thc samc lcssons. And so it was in thc later 
stages. The l:lin'.l was eonstantly carried along, and 
the practicc enlarged in more than one direction. It 
is the differcncc which results Il'oin teaching in thc 
Olle case fYom a book and in thc othcï fa'oto thc 
head. ha the latter case the Teacher secs what each 
pupil lnost nees ; and il'he finds ont hahing or fail- 
ing in a particular class of questions, plies him with 
questions of that kind until his deficicncics arc sup- 
p!ied. 
' In Aigebra, Trigonometl')', Survcying.. Geometry, 
&c.. I invariablv saw the Teachcr standing before 
thc black-board, drawing thc diagl'ams and explain- 
ing ail thc relations between their several parts, 
while the pupils in their seats, having a ])en and a 
small manuscript-book, copied the figures and took 
down brief heads of the solution ; and at the next re- 
citation thcy were required to go to the black-board 
draw the figures, and solve the problems themselves. 
H¢w different this mode of learning a lesson ri'oto 
that of holding the text-hook in the left hand, while 
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thc forcfinger of thc right earcfully follows the print- 
ed dcmonstration under penalty shotdd the place be 
lost of being ohligcd to recommence the solution." 
I cannot omit observing in his place, that the Book- 
great praetic,'d end of studying arithmetic in the Coin- Keeping. 
mon Schools, is the knowledge of accounts and that 
this end should he had in view hOt onix- in the motie 
of teaehing, but in the application of il. The know- 
lcdge of accounts is scareely less necessarry for 
meehanic and the farmer than for the tradesman or 
merehant. Evêry person, maie or femme, should be 
taught to keep personal accounts and an aeeount of 
thc expenses of a family ; the future filrmer should he 
taught to keep aeeounts of a garden, particular field 
or crop as wêll as of bis whole operations; the in- 
tcndcd mechanic sbould be taught to keep an aeeount 
of the expenses and ineome of his shop or trade ; and 
the contcmplatcd merehant or trader should bc taught 
hook-keel)ing by double cntry. Personal aeeounts 
ma)" be taught to a whole School on/ho black-board. 
This neglcetcd braneh of Comm,m Srhool instrurtk.n 
is of the greatest importance to an agricultural popu- 
lation, as itis of course essential to a commcrcinl 
community. 
Ou visiting the celcbratcd 3_gricttltm'al School of .Farmers' 
the philanthropist De Fellcnbcrg,--a fcw toiles from Aecounts. 
Berne, in ,Switzerland»--I found thal cvery irai,il was 
rcquircd to kccp an account of his work, reccipts, and 
expenses,--balancing and posting it at the enti of 
each week,--the Superintcndcnt kceping a similar 
account of lhe affairs of the whole establishment, 
cxpenses of cultivation, and cvcn the products of cach 
.ficld. A part of cvcry Saturday was tievoted to 
teaching hook-kceping, anti to an cxamination of ail 
the acco',:nts and/he manncr of keeping them. The 
0 
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head of that famous establishment expressed his con- 
vielion that hê ¢onsidered the habit of keeping a¢- 
counts, 1,unetually, minutely and correctly 1o be the 
primary element of a thrmer's prosperity,conducix e 
alike to eeonolny and industry prudence and correct- 
ncss in Es plans, labours and dealings. ]le assnred 
m% that t,» no part of thê instruction of his agricul- 
rural pupils did he attach m«re importance lhan t« lhat 
«,f tcaching them a lhol'ough system of keepingfarm- 
6g accootts ; and he even statcd, lhat he should lmpe 
fi,r litlic success ri'oto eveu/hing clse xxhich he 
miffht teach if thev sh¢,nld negloct t,» keep regular 
ae«muts. I le eodd Amw from the loks hot onh- 
what related t,» eve] T iumate of the establihment 
aud ils general lransacti«ns but the exl,ense and 
profit of every kind er ç'rain ga'os n and stock raised 
n the farm andthat ;n lhe minulest dctaii. I doubt 
hot but such a system of book-kccpiltg woold be a 
source of profi b as wcll as of instruction and plcasure 
to cvcr)" fariner h,) might ad«,pt it. Among fltc 
Schos!-books l)ublishcd by thc Irish National Board 
thcrc is a concnicnt clcmcntary lreatise on Book- 
kcel»ing  with a section spccially devoted to arming 
OCCOl?l?8. 
Such arc lhc observalions which I bave /hought 
proper to submit on lhc thrcc cardinal subjects of 
Commcn School inslnclionRcading (inclung 
Spclhng 0 q'iling and Arithlnclic. 
Without cntcring into miuutc dctaiis or attempling 
to lay down rulcs as fo methods of tcacHng thcm I 
havc dwclt longer on ihcse subjc¢ls on account of 
lhcir surpassing impol'tan¢econstiluting as thcy d% 
fit a grcat degre% thc roots of thc tree of know!cdgc 
and thc 1)rimaff clcments of intellccIual po erin- 
v»"- so decply thc iutcrests and character of evcr. 
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ehild in the land. Tl:e great objcct of oto" Common 
Schools is to teach thc wholc population how to rcad, 
to write and to calculatc,--to makc a good rcadcr, 
writcr and calculat,-,r of cvcr T boy and girl in Cana- 
da ; and thc other studios in the clcmêntarv Schools 
arc important, as thêy tcach how to cmph,y thcse as 
upon propcr principlcs and il thc mo,t uscful man- 
ner. Rcading, Vfritin.g', and calculalion arc practical 
arts,--not so mutll knoiedge as skill L.y which thc 
1,ractical rcseurccs of thc ndad, and thc mear.s of 
acquifing kno;k»dge are indefinitcly multiplicd.-- 
Bu thc precctling obscr ations,--bricf and gcncral 
as thcy necessarily arê,--sufùdcr, tly .how how much 
cvên of gênerai usefid kn«»wlcdge ruay bc ilnpartcd in 
tlc judicious and intclligê;t tcaching of thesc tlrec 
fundamental art of social lire. ï, tcach thcso 
horoughiy is thc chier objcct, of thc Common School», 
and shouhl be thc ambiti0,n anù effort of cvcry 
Teacher. Eetter to teach a fcw things well than to 
kim superliciaily o er ail thc sciences. A popular 
,-n'iter quaintly remarks, that " teaching a pupil to 
rcad, bcfvrc he entêl'S upon the active bu.-ines of lire, 
is likc giving a new settler an axe, as ho goes to 
seek his new home i« the ri»test. Tead,ing l,im a 
le:son in hislor3- is, on file other hand, onlv cuttiag 
d,»wn a trec or two for him A l<tlo.lcdge of naural 
history is likc a fcw bushels of 'ain D'atuilously 
placed in his baril, but thc art of rcady reckoning is 
thc plough, n hich n iii rcnlain by him for year., and 
hc]p to draw out from thc soil an annual trcasure." 
'i-hêre are, howc er, othêr subjccts requircd fo bc 
taught in thc Common S,.lools, ami only second in 
importance lo thc thrcê.abovc mentioncd. 
Among |ho most conspicuous of lhcse are Graml,ar 
and Ge%'rai,,,:,--the ont acquaintir, g us wi- 
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languagc we speak, the other exhibiting to us 
world we inhabit. In many of our Common School.; 
thcy arc not taugh|, at ail ; in othcrs, very imperfcctly; 
in vcry few, wc|l. 
5. The practical grammar of out language shouhl 
be taught in everv School, every da)-, and to every 
pupil, both by thc cxamplc and corrections of thc 
Tcacher. Lanlage cxistcd belote Grammar.-- 
Language is hot fi)undcd on rules of grammar, but 
thc rules arc founded on lhe usages of languagc.-- 
Many pcrsons boih speak and writc correclly 
have noyer studied a grammar, except that of living 
cxamplcs and of good authors. OEhe rules of gram- 
mar will noyer makc correct "wcakcrs or writers, 
without thc practlce of writing and speaking cors'cet-. 
ly. It is thus practically taught in ail good S¢hools ; 
it is thus taught in ail thc elementary Schools of 
Gcrmany. A rccent traveller says : "Thc Prussian 
Tcachcrs, by their constant habit of conversing witb 
their pupils; by reqlfiring a complote answcr to bc 
gin-en to cvcry question; by ncvcr allowing a mis- 
takc ii tcrmination, or in the collocation of words or 
clauses, to pass uncorrc¢tcd, nor thc sentence, as cor- 
rccted to pass unrepeated; by rcquiring ihc poctry 
«,f lhc rcading lessons to bc changed into oral or 
written prose, and the prose to be 1)aral)hrascd or 
expresscd in differcnt words; and by exacting a 
.zcneral aco)unt or summary of thc rcading lcssons, 
arc,--as wc may almost literally say,--constantly 
lcaching grammar, or as they more comprehensivcly 
«ail it--lhe German lanlage. It is easy fo sec lhat 
cmnposition is includcd under this head,--lhe wrilin.,_, 
,,f rcgular cs_ays" or «lhemcs' bcing c, nlv : laier 
exercise." 
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But grammar is taught theoretical|y as »vell as 
practically in the Prussian Schools. Another late to- 
traveller in Prussia thus describes tire manncr of taught 
theoreti- 
teaclfing thê diffcrent parts of Speech : t Grammar cally. 
i. taught d;rectly and scientifically, yet by no means 
in a dr)- and tech;cal manncr. On the contrary, 
technical te, ms are carcfully avoidcd, till the chihl 
has become familiar wilh the nature and use of the 
hings designated bv them, and he is able fo use 
them as the namcs o¢ ideas xxhich have a dcfifite ex- 
istence in his mind .nd not as aw|'ul sounds, dlmly 
shadowin. forth some mystcries of science into which 
he bas no power fo penctratc. 
tt Tire first objcct is to illus[rate thc diffcrcnt paris 
of spcccb, such as the noun thc vcrl b lc adjcctive 
thc advcrb ; and this is d,-,nc by ' 
cu.a.m thc pupil 
in conversation, and leading him to form scntenccs in 
which thc particular part of specch to bc learncd shall 
bc thc most important word and dirccting his atten- 
ti»n to lhc nature and ue of thc word in the place 
wherc ho uses it. Fer cxamplc, let us supposc thc 
naturc and use of thc ad'crb arc to bc taught. 
Tcachcr writcs upon the black-board the word, 
 hcrc' qhcre'  ncar,' &c. Hc then says,  Chihlrcn, 
wc arc all togethcr in this room, by which of the 
words on thc black-board can you express tbis ?'-- 
Uhihlren. We arc ail b«e.' Tearhcr. Now look 
out of thc window and sec thc Church; what can 
you say of thc Church with thc second word on thc 
black-boaïd ?--Chihlrcn. The Church is there.'-- 
Tca¢hcr. { The distance bctwcen us and thc Church 
i; hot grcat ; how will you express this by a word 
,, z thc black-I»oard "--L'hihlrcn. 
near." "Fb,_ iact that thesc word3 cxpres._ thc 
or! oi rclati,ulS i; thcn cxplaincd, and, a«c«rdiuglv: 
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that they bel«,n. to the saine clas% or are the saine 
part of speeeh. 
« The valiation.q of these words are next explained. 
Teacher.  Children you say the ('hurch is near but 
flere is a sh.p bet een us and the OEm'ch ; what 
wiil you sav of the sh:,p?Children. The shop 
i.¢ ncar«r.  Teacher. But there is a fece between 
us and the shop. F;ow when you tnk of the di 
m«'e between us» the shop» and the fenc% wha[ will 
ru say of the fence?'--Chihlren. The fente is 
eamst.' So of other adverbs.  The lark sings welL 
Uompare the .,in«in. __ of the ]ark  ith that ofthe canai T 
bird. Compare the sining of the nihtingale with 
lha of the canal- birl.' "Afier all thc diflrent sofls 
,,f adverbs and their variations have in this wav been 
illu-trated and the lmpils understand ihat all words 
of his kiii,l ar,z called adcerbs, the defititk, a of the 
advrb is given as it stands in the zrammar and the 
b,Jok is put illtO their banals fo study the chapter on 
lhis tol,ic. In this way the pul,il understands v, hat 
he i doinff at every step oï s pr,grcss and his me- 
morv i neer burthene-I ih mere imme to whk-h 
he tan attach uo definite meaniu'. ''«" 
qhe grammar ,,f no language is l»erhap sholter 
or more shnple thau that of the Engilsh lan.iag,. 
Scarcely any Dl'anch «,f knowlcdge is more easily 
acqulre,l ; yet none is rendcred more tedious and diffi- 
«nlt br the lnanner iii whieh it is too generally taught. 
I have seen «hihlren nine years of age, afler only a 
lhw months instruction, able, ithout hesiiation, to 
analvz« ,lileult senlenees, and t,» correct those tllat 
werc ungrammatical--giving ihe reason in every in- 
stance; aud I have seen others approaching fo man- 
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hood who had studicd grar..:m.u" for years 7 nd yet 
could hot analyzc a inglc se:dent% or parse it cor- 
recflv, lu somc cases I Mvc secn persons ho c«uld 
fiuently rccite tle dçfiMtlos aud rMes 
fff tI«e gmm»ror but who were iznorant of ile prhw;- 
yles of Ihe hmguage. Thc diffcrcncc in ihcsc cases 
was hot in the capacity (,f ihc lmpils, lmt in thc man- 
ner of/cachiug. The ont pm'sued {hc sin, ple 
of nature ; the olher adhcrcd o lhe letter ofthe 
Thc one lauTht rite mtm'e of lhings, dcducin 7 thc 
defiuilious and rulcs as thc rcsult of lhc import 
relations ofihc w«n'(ls emplo'cd ; 
defiuiti(ms and rules as theJaws hy vhich wo:ds arc: 
govcrned. The one laught the lU'inciplcs and cven 
subtlcties of rite lan'uaTc through the mctlhun of lhc 
understanding; lhe other bnrdcned rite incmory but 
nevcr reachcd fle uwlcrstanding, ht thc ont case 
ihe pupil was delighied and iustructcd ai evcrv stop, 
as çlle of a lleW di.covc T ; bi rite o{ler case, the 
pregCess  as one cf accumnlated weariness and dis- 
gust. 
In lo departmcnt df elcmcntarv instruction has a 
eatcr chante fer lhe botter fakèn placc in il,e best 
Schools in Great Britain and h'cland: lhall in Ihe 
method of teaching English Grammar. It bas 
become a rational and intellcctual exorcise ; and ex- 
perience has sheum ihat tire acqlfisificm,at lcast in 
its fundamental princip!es 8lld gceral rules,--is as 
easy and interesting as it is important and useful. 
Though serious complaint is still ruade in the principal 
chool publications in the United States of the preva- 
lcnce of lhc (h% memor[tcr and uselcss systcm of 
teachinggramniar, yetthcre als% ihere aresome 
ing indications of improvement. Few xvill question 
the eorreelness of the 
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portant ubjeet; " In Germany (says Mr. Mavn of 
Bosto) I hcard vcry little of the ding-dong and reei- 
tativc of gender, numbcr and case, of govcnmcnt 
:md agreement, whieh make up so great a portion of 
grammatical exercises in our Schools; and whlch the 
pupils arc often rcquired fo repeat until they reaUy 
lose ail sense of the original use ofthe terres they use. 
Of what scrrice is it for cllildrcn to rciterate and re- 
asscrt fifty limes in a single reeitation, the gender and 
number of nouns, about whieh they never ruade a 
mistake cven beforc a grammar book was put into 
thcir hands ? If the object of grammar is to teaeh 
childrcn to spcak and .vrite their native language 
xith propriely then they sh,uld bc practised upon 
cxpressing their own idcas xith elegance, distinct- 
ness and force. For this lmrpose, their common 
evcry-day phrasetdtgy is to bc attended to. As their 
speech becomes more copious, lhcy should bc led to 
recognize those slight shadcs of distinction which 
cxisl betwcen words almost sy-nonylnous; to disert- 
minait betwccn the lilcral and the figurative, and 
to ri'ame scntcnces in which |tre main idea shall be 
brought out conspicueusly and promincntly, while 
all lhe subordinate ones, merc ma/lors of circum- 
.stance or qualificalion shall occupy humblcr or more 
rctired positions. Grammar should bc laught in such 
a wav as to lead out into rhctoric as il regards the 
form of expression» and into logie as it regards the 
scquencc and cohcrcncy of the thoughts, lflhis is so» 
thon no person is compcteut lo teach gramm.'u', who 
is hot familiar al least wilh thc lcading principles of 
rhetoric and logic." 
Il is hot, however, to Ire cxpected that Tcachcrs of 
out clcmcntary ,Schools will bc philologists i or that 
tirer will bave t.ccasion or tTl»trtuttity to enter into 
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those subtleties in the science oflanguage which havc 
pcrl»lexed philos.ophers themselvcs. Like most other 
sciences, the elcments of grammar and the practical 
uses of it, are casily comprchcnded ; but the philoso- 
phy and rcfinements of it belong to the highcr depart- 
ments of lcarning and to maturcd intcllccts. 
But in respect to common School Teacher% and to their teaching, I must observe, in the appropriatc lan- 
guage of the Fi,'eslde F,'knd: "In order to be a 
gramlnarian, it is not sufficient that you eau parse 
sentence% in that kind of parrot-like manner, which 
is acquircd by those who .study without much thought; 
)-ou lnust bc able to pcrccive the meaning «,f an 
author, the connection bctwcen the words of a sen- 
tent% however distant, and to supply word% in cllip- 
tical cases. Some of the English poets arc 1,cculia6 
for the grcat use oïellipscs ; soin% cspecially, in the 
expression of sudden passio, lcaving not one word 
mcrely, but several to be suppIicd by the readêr. 
While cml,lo ) ed in this study, you are giving excrcise 
to your intellectual powers, invigorating them tbr uew 
labours, and at the same rime are gaining kno ledge ; 
which will be callcd into use with evcry sentence 
you speak or write. It is vcry inlportant that those 
who are prcparing themselves for Teachêr% saould 
obtain a thorough knowlcdge of English Grammar. 
In con'ccting inaccuracie% in spoken and written 
languag% a Tcacher should hot only be able fo p,»int 
out dcïects, but the rules which are vi,,latcd." 
I will conclude my rcmarks on this subject with 
Mr. Wood's account of the mode of teaching the oie- 
ments of grammar in the Edinbm'gh Sessional School : 
"While we saw the impoloEance of introducing a 
knowledge of ga'ammar fo a certain extent into our 
School, e p(.r««;ived at the saine |ime |he necessity 
P 
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of securing the attention of the Uni)ils here, as in 
every other deuartment of their education, thr more 
to its princildes , and their mode of auulicafion, than 
to teaze them with any servile rcuetition ofits rules. 
At first we coneeived that it wouid be stfflicient for 
out UUrl)ose, to make thcm acquainted merçly with 
solne of its ieading principles and that this might 
effectually be donc by an inductive method, that is 
to say, by illustration from the passages which they 
hauuened to read. Ifthis method should succeed, the 
Institution would be saved thc cxpense of furnishing 
/ho lmpils with grammars ; while thcy on the other 
hand w,uld be rclieved from /ho irksomcness of 
urcscribed and dr), tasks and have full rime left/hem 
at home for thc gratification of that taste for useful 
rcading which had now manifested itsclf among them. 
It had thc advantae also of being in accordance 
with ail the rest of out system. The experiment 
accordingly was tried, and succecded so far beyond 
our expectation, that we, in a very short tiret, madê 
the children in this manner acquainted hot only with 
the fundamental urincil)les, (which was all we ori- 
nally intended) but with all the principles and even 
suh/lefies of the grammar of out lanuage ; so that 
Teachers, by no means ti'iendly to the rest of out sys- 
rem, have been heard most candidly o acknowledge, 
that in acquaintance with grammar, they have never 
seen our lUqfils surpassed bv any children of their 
years. 
"As soon as we had ascertained by experience the 
practicability of the method, we began to put it in a 
more systematic form. " At first the grammar like 
most of our other improvements at their introdnction, 
was confined exclnsively to the highest class. After- 
wards, the method was rendered more urogressive 
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ud extended by degrees su low as the eighth class, lAr I. 
lu the commencement, n.thing more i.s dune thau 
explaining the nature of a noun, and cailing upon the 
pupii tu pick out ail the nouns, which occur in any 
passage he has been reading, l[e is next taught tu 
distinguish their genders and uumbers ; but cases arë 
reserved, till he has learnt the verb and preposition, 
and tan thus be rendered acquaintcd with their object 
and use. If the technical names of sb.qda, r and],l«,- 
»'al, &c., at first puzzle him, he is stiil ruade acquainted 
with the grammatical distinction, by var)-ing the fi,rm 
of the question. Then in place of asking the nu»dot 
of the word bojs, we may ask why itis boys, and hot 
boy ; and, on being told that itis because there are 
more than une, we may then, tri! the word bec,mes 
familiar, teil him that this is called_pura. As soon 
as he tan distinguish nouns tolcrably vcll, the pupil 
is next instructed in the nature of articles, and called 
upon tu illustrate what he bas been taught, by its 
application tu the passage before him. IIe is next lu 
a similar manner taught, by means of examining the 
nature of aJj'ectires, their application and their modes 
«»f comparison. Then, in iike manncr, pronouns, and 
afterwards verbs ; leading him gradually by examples 
tu understand their differenees in point of ,»wod, tbe, 
mtmber and person. Then prepositlos ; after wlfich 
the distinctions ofcasesin nouns are explained. Then 
adverbs  ith the distinction between them and adjec- 
rives. Then conjunctîons, and lastly g»terjeetions." 
6. " Geography," said the great Burke, « though G«ogra- 
an earfldy subject, is a heavenly study." Yet itis phy. 
«»nly wittdn the last few years that it has been intro-- 
duced tu any considerable extent into the elementary 
Schools, or been ruade other than a fruitless drudgery 
tu tlle pupiis. The face of nature hasbeen cuncealed 
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from them; and without even a mal» , they lmx e been 
sent fo the eheerless catalogue of hard nanles to learn 
the features of the globe. As if this were hOt enough, 
the order of nature has been inverted. Instead of 
proceeding from the easy to the difficult, from the 
known to the unknown; pupils have been at the 
,mtset,. introduced to the elcments of astronomy--- 
the lnathematics of geography--as a preliminary. 
step to learning thc place of their abodc. Some of 
the Geograpmes which are still used in manv Schools 
are constructed upon this principle.* 

* Some American writers ofelementary School Geographies have 
gone to the opposite extreme. The author of the Teaclier Tavglt 
says, "Iost of the text books now used make this study too cas)'. 
It seems as if the authors of them did not intend to exercise any 
faculty of tho ehild's mind save the memory. The object of teach- 
ing the child fs not merely to impart knowledge ; edueation does 
not ednsist in distending and cramming the memory, but in deve- 
loping every faculty and espeeially reason, whose 'comparing 
balance' is designed by the Creator to hold the most prominent 
place. Geographies bave beeome scarcely anything e|se but a 
volume ¢»f questions, toe sked by the teacher and answered by 
the scholar. When these can be answered fluently, the study of 
grography is finished. In order to enable the scholar to skim over 
the earth's surface with great rapidity without perplexing the 
Teacher, the initiais to the anser to each question are given. 
If the plan of snch a book is undeiiatingly fi)llowed, the memorb. 
of the child is exercised, but reason, the nohlest faculty of the soul, 
remains untouched." 
What is thus taught and learned, is also soon f,*rgotten. Within 
a few months after going through such a text book in this manner, 
a pupil will know very little more about geography than if he had 
never studie'.l it. Travelling is doubtless the most thorough metbod 
of studying geography, but as this cannot be adopted--at least to 
any great cxtent,--the next best methocl is that which most nearly 
resembles travelling.--namel-, drawin maps ,f the countries 
studied,--distinuihing their natural and p-litical divisions, marking 
the courses of their rivers, sketching their mountains, dètermining 
their chief cities and to-n s,--deliaeting with greater mi nu teness ou r 
own and other eountries with hich we are most intimatel.v eon- 
nected, an, a'hich are of the greate_t hist.,rieal importance. 
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But in this as wcll as thc othcr departmcnts of ele- 
mentary instructiol b nature l,as becn all,»wcd to sug- 
gest the mcthod of teaching and learning; and that 
which was before difiicult fi)r men is now an amuse- 
meut for children ; and wllat was f,rmerly the labo- 
rious stud" of years, is now the recrcation of a few 
months. The carlicst inhabitants of the worhl--and True me- 
thod of 
the earlicst geoaphers--did hot learn the physical teaching 
histor" of the globe by first invcstigating thc laws of 
 ing Geo- 
the universc,--thcn surveyinv, thc vast contincnts pral,b).. 
and oceans which" covcr lhc earth's surfacc,---fi»ally 
file physicM aspcct of thcir own counhT. Tllcv 
advanccd bv a process direçtlv thc revcrsc. Thcil" 
attcntion was dircctcd first to thc bills and vallcys 
mountains and plains lakes and ri-crs, produciion. 
and dimate «»f their uative place" and country,--then 
to those of other la»ds, and fo thc ldwnomena 
which thc theory of the s«lar systcm is fom,ded. 
This natural and inductive method of studying gco- 
graphy is now generally admitted tobe the truc one 
il l,as obtaincd in all thc best schools in Europ% and 
bas becn adoptcd in many schools in the Uuitcd 
Statcsthough complaints are still ruade by their 
]»est School writers of thc prevalence therc of the old 
systcm, or trifling modifications of it. In ail the 
Normal and Model Schools that I visited in Europ% 
thc Ma T and the Globe arc, in the first instance, the 
only Geography; the pupil commences his geogra- 
phical tour from the vcrv School-house in which he 
is learning,--makes a mal) of cvery count3.- and 
,cean over which he travels» learns nmch of their 
natural and somcthiuff of their civil history as l,c pro- 
ceeds and is ruade acquainted ith /l,e l,rinciples 
upon whîch their relative extcnt, distances, &c., mav 
be determined, aml iheir p.culi:tr pl:en,,mrna :te- 
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counted fi, l',--and is at length eltabled t,» contenllJhlte 
the laws .of the Universe itself, lle is thus by a pro- 
cess of inducti,m, lc,l t,n with»tlt cither burdcning 
the memor.v 
simplest objccts of cvery, day observatim t,, thc most 
imtcrestinff and instructive fiwts in the history of the 
physical intellectual and re,rai world. 
in illustration and confirmation of these rcmarks i 
miht n,»t only quote manv authoritic% bat detail 
examinati-ns which 1 have had the l,lcasure of it- 
nessing in sevcral COUltries of Eurbpc. But lest the 
m,_,st m,,dcrate dcscril,tion that I cotdd give shuld 
be suspcctcd of extravagant% I will av«fil mysclf 
again of the 1;»11,, ing statcments by the Sccretary of 
thc Bstt,n Board of Education: " The practice 
secmed t,» bc (says Mr. Mann,) of bcgilmin with 
objc«ts l,crfcctly familiar to the «hildthe School- 
|muse with the rounds m'ound it, thc home with its 
vards or gardcns (lfich each chihl is taught to 
draw,) and 
othcr. 
" First of ail, thc children wcre initiated into the 
i,lcas of spac% without hich we can know no tnore 
of Geogral,hy than we can of history ithout ideas 
ol'time. Mr. Carl Ritter, of Berlin, probably thê 
greatest geogral,her now living, cxpressed a decided 
opilfion to me, that this was the true mode of begin- 
ning. 
"Children, too, commence this studr very carly,-- 
soon after entering School,--but no re»tions are given 
them which they arc hot perfectly able to ct, mpre- 
hend, reproduce and express. 
" I l;,ttnd Geography taught ahnost ++holly frolll 
largc maps suspcndcd ag'ainst thc walls+ and by de- 
liueali.ns llll tire black-lmal'd. And hcre, the skill 
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of lmpils and teachers in draiug dhi admirable 
service. The teacher traced thc outlines of a coun- 
try on the suspended map, or drew one upon the 
black-board, accompanying lllc exhibition with an 
oral lecture; and, at the next recitati«,n, thc pupil» 
wcre expected to repeat what lhey had seen and 
heard. And, in reard to thc nalurai divisions of 
the earth, or the p«liticai houndaries of counlrie.% a 
imifii was hot considcred as ha ing iven any l,r,,of 
that he had a c.rrect image in his mind, until he 
could go to thc black-huard, and rel,roduce it from 
the ends of his fingers. I witnesscd no iesson unac- 
¢ompanied by these tests. 
"l will describ% as exactly as I ara ablc a lcsson, 
which I heard given to a class a littlc advanccd hevond 
the eicment.%--rcmarking that th uh I hcard many 
lessons giron on thc saine plan nonc of lhcm wcrc 
signalized by the rapidity and effect of thc one ] ara 
to describe. The Tcachcr stood by the h[ack-board 
with the chalk in his hand. After casting his cyc 
«»ver the class to sec that all wcrc ready he struck 
at the middlc of the board. With a rapidity o,f hand 
whieh my eye could hardly foilow he ruade a sertes 
of those short dirergcnt lincs or shading% employed 
by map cnavcrs to reprcscut a chaiu of mountains. 
]le had scarccly turned an angle» or shot off a spur, 
when the scholars began to oit out, Carpathian 
Mountain% ltungary; Black Forest Mountains, 
Wurtemburg, Giants' Mountains (Riesen Geberge), 
Silesia; Metallic Mountains, (Erz-Giberge), Pine 
Mountains, (Sichtel Giherge) ;--Central M,-.untain% 
(Mittei Giberge), Bohemia, &c. &c. In less than 
hall a minute, the ridge of that grand central cleva- 
tion xhich separates the walers lhat flow N»rth- 
West into lhe Gel'man O«ean, from hose lhal 
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North into the Baltic) and South-East into the Black 
.ca was presented to view--exccuted ahnost as 
hcautifully as an engraving. A dozcn crinkling 
str.kes ruade in thc twinlding of an ey% represcntcd 
lhe head waters ofthc grcat rivers which flow in dil: 
ri:font directions ri'oto that mountainous range; while 
thc chihh'cn almost as eager and exeitcd Es though 
lhey had actually seen thc t.rrents dashing down the 
mountain sidcs cricd out Dauube Elb% Vislula 
Odcr &c. 
" Thc ncxt moment I hcard a succession «f small 
strokcs or tap% so rapid as fo bc almost ndistiuguih- 
abl% and hardly had my cyc rime to discern a large 
lmmbcr of dots madc aloug thc margins of rivcrs 
whcn lhc shout of Lintz Vicnna Pragu% Dl'csdcn 
Bcrlin &c. struck my car. At this point in thc 
cxcrcise thc spot hich had becn occupied on the 
blaçk-board was ncarly a circl% of which lhc starting 
1)dnt or place whcre thc Teacher first began was 
thc centre ; but now a few additional strokes around 
le circumfcrence of thc incipcnt continent extendcd 
thc mountaiu ranges outwards towards the plains 
thc childrcn respondiug thc names of thc countries 
in which thcy respcctively lay. With a fcw more 
strokcs thc rivers flowed onwards towards their 
several tCl'minations and by another succession of 
dots uew cities spran up along their banks. 
« By this rime lhe childrcu had become as much 
cited as though they had bcen prcseut at a world ma- 
king. Thcy rose in their seats lhey flung out bolh 
h:md% their eyes kiudled and their voices bccalue al- 
most vocifcrous as they cried «,ut the names of the 
diffcretlt place% hicl b uudcr the magie of the 
Teachcr's crayon rose inlo view. Wilhin ten minulcs 
rioto |he commencelued cf lhe lesson lhere stood 
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upon the black-board a beautiful map of Germany, 
xith its mountains, principal rivers and citics, the 
coast of the German Ocean, of the Baltic and Black 
Seas; and ail s, a«curately proportioncd that I think 
sligh crrors only would havc bcen found had it becn 
.¢ubjected to thc test of a scale of mlles. A part of 
t!,.is t:.me was takea up in correcting a few mistake» 
«f the pupils; for the Tcacher's inin:l seemed to be 
in his car as well as in his hand, and notwithstandiug 
the astonishing cclerity ofhis rnovements, he detected 
crroncous answcr» and turned round fo correct them. 
« Compare the effect of snch a Iess«m as this both 
to the amcunt of knowledge communicated, and the 
vividness alvl of cou.rsc permanence of the ideas 
tained with a l«sson whcre the scholars look out a 
few names of places tn a lifdess Atlas, but uever 
send their imaginations abroad over file earth ; and 
hcre the Teachcr sits listlessly down bcfre thcm tu 
ilderrogate thern from a book, in which ail thc ques- 
tions are printe,l at full lenh, to supersede on 
part ail nccessity of knowledge. 
"Thoroughly ald bcautifully as I saw some depal't- 
ment of Ge.graphy taught in the Comnlon Schools of 
Prussia, traced out into their connections ith com- 
merce, manufacttu'cs and h:story I found but few of 
lhis class of Schools, in which Unicersal Geog-raphy 
could -iih any propriely, be considered as a part of 
lhe course. The (;eoraphy of thcir own country 
was minutely investigatcd. That of thc western 
herni»phere wa.q very little understood. But this 
should be said that as far as they pl'ofesscd to teach 
they taught thoroughly and well." 
Thel'e are several other subjects which corne lcgili- .Otl,«. ub- 
mately within the range of Cornmon School Educa- 
tion--which have a. yet been intro«]uce(! into Vel'V 
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few if any of our Common Sehools, but which, I con- 
ceive, ought to be taught in ail the Model Schools, 
and to as great an extent as possible, in at least evcry 
Village Common School. Nor do I dcspair of seeing 
them occupying an important place in many of the 
country Schools. 
7. Thc first of these is, Liear 1)fading. 'hat 
bas been incidentally said on this subjcct, when 
spealdng of writing and geography, shows its impor- 
tance, and the facility with which it may be taught 
and learned. It is a delightful amusement for cbil- 
dren ; it contributes to good writing ; itis essential 
to the proper study of Geography ; it is an introduc- 
tion to Geomctry ; it quickens the important faculty 
of observation ; it teaches the cye fo judge correctly 
of the dimcnsions of magnitude and the mind to ap- 
preciatc the beauty of form,-=an elcment ofcultivated 
tastc; it givcs skill to file hand, strengthcns the 
memory improves invention; enables ont at once to 
nndcrstand all drawings of tools, utensils, furniture, 
machinery plans sections, views of buildings and 
thc power of representing them, as well as ability to 
exccute ail the drawings of the Surv¢yor and En- 
gineer. All this may be done by lines or linear 
drawing. 
Beyond this Common Schools cannot be expccted 
in general to advance. 
But from outlines of perspective many pupils will 
doubtlcss be disposed and enabled to advance to lights 
and shadcs and colours. . 

Course of 
drawin 
taught m 
the wiss 
Schools. 

* Ma'. Wyse, in his Education teform, rearks that "at Fribourg 
in Switzerland, the course of drawing forms three distinct sories. 
The first is called the Mathematico-Mechanical. It consists of les- 
sons ofright lines, curves, planes ; then copies of the cube, prism, 
cone, sphere, &c, &c., finally of imtruments of general use, 
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Mr. David tow in his account ofthe traiuing sys- P . 
tem established in Glasgow Training Seminary, tJo--- 
observes that Lncar Drawing and Sketching is taught in 
. the Gloa- 
doue on slates and on pal)er , and may occupy hall #ow Trin- 
an hour twice or thrice a week, in an ordinary Eng- ing 8emi- 
lish School. Drawing simple lines, and outlines of 
the ïorms of objects, uatura! and artificial, espcciaIly" 
of buildings and articles of furnitul'e, exercises thc 
eye, improves the taste, and gives correctness of ob- 
servation, which ma)-, in future life, greatIy aid the 
mcchanic in his particular trade or calling. Several 
boys bave been apprcnticed to calico-printers, in con- 
seq.uence of their sketching powers having been dcve- 
loped in the Modcl School of the Senior Departmcnt 
of this Institution." 
The f<dlowing important facts are stated by Pro- 
sor Stowe, in his Report on Prussian Schools, to the 
State of Ohio Legislature, and will supersede the 
necessity of any further remarks from me on this 
subject :-- 
"Thc universal success and very beneficial results, 
with which the arts of drawing and dcsigning, vocal 
and instrumental music, have been introduced into 
the Schools, was another fact peculiarly intercsting 
to me. I asked all the Tcachcrs with whom I con- 

machines, orders of Architecture. 2nd. The Iégetable.--It com- 
prises the most simple and interesting plants, either indigenous or 
exotic, beginning with the parts most easy to copy, and gradually 
advancing to the more complicated. 3rd. The Zooloical.--It pre- 
sents the animais in a series analogons to the preecding. At the 
hottom of the seule is the caterpillar ; af the henri, man ; these 
three are subsequently comhined ; the caterpillar or buttcrlly ith 
the flower ; man with Architecture, &c. 
" Accompanieà with a text, they are matcrial assiztanls in the 
slndy of Geography, Natural IIistory, &c. &c. 
"They pursue these threc courses b0,th after modls or cï[,i:.s, 
nd after nattwe." 
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versed, xhether they did hot sometimes final t:hildren 
who wëre incapable of learning to draw or sing. 1 
have had but one reply; and that vas, that they 
found the same diversity of natural talent in regard 
to lhose, as in regard 1o reading xriting and lhe 
other branches of education ; but the 9 ]ad ruez'er seen 
a child who was capable o.f learnn.q fo read and u'rfte 7 
who could mot be tavght fo sire d v:ell and draw meatly, 
and t]«:t too, wittout fakin 9 any time which would ai 
ail interfere rlth, indeed rMch would mot a¢tual191n'o-- 
more ld.s'progress (n other studies. The first exercises 
are in drawing lines, and lhe most simple mathema- 
tical figures, such as the square, the eub% the trian- 
gM, tbe parallelogram generally from wooden 
modcls; plaeed at some little distance on the shelf 
bef«,re the class. From tlfis they proe«ed to archi- 
lecttrral figures, snch as doors, window% eolun)n% and 
façades. Thenlhe fiOlreS ofanimals sueh as a llorse7 
a eow an elephant,--first from Ofller pictures, then 
from nature. A plan b a rose or some flower i. 
plaeed upon the shelf, and the dass make a pictttre 
of ît. From this they proeeed to landscape painling, 
histrieal paintingt, and Ihe higher branches of the 
art, according to their lime and capacity. Ail leam 
enough of dra'ing to use it in lhe eommon business 
of lif% such as plo/ting a field, laying out a canal, or 
drawing a plan of a buil.ding ; and many attaha to a 
high degl-ee of excellence.* 

Pro- * It may be worth while to add the following programme çf the 
gramme of course of drawing ta,ght in the 13ritish and lordgn School Socie- 
the eonrse ty's Borough lload 8chool, where great numbers of the children of 
of drawing 
taught in the labouring classes are instructed. 
the 1Nor- "' 1st. Geometrical drawing with instruments, intended to teach 
mal and the boys the coestrucfion of such problems as are most require& 
llodel 
Schools of among earpenters, masons and handierafts-men, in general. 
lhe Br/f- "nd. Lineai drawing, executed by hand alone. Here two oh- 
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8. 2hsfe is another department of instruction 
shich I think, ought to find a place in every Coin- 
mon Schoo]. My own inquiries iii Europe have con- 
firmed in my own mind the coïreetness of the ri»re- 
going statement by Professor Stow% that the ability 
fo learn to sing is universal, and that teaching sing- 
ing in the Sdool facilitates ralher than impcdes the 
pupils in their other studies-. 
In answer to my inquiries 7 the saine facts were 
.tated to ne bv the Teachers of Normal and Model 
Schools in Lond0n, Dublin Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and in the greater part of the Elementarv Schools 
throughout lhe Kingdom, vocal music ri.tins a part of 
the dailv exerciscs. 
Mr. David Stow, referring to tle lasgow Semi- 
nal-y--remarl-:s that « As lhe l,'aining or natural 
svstem has 10een applied to cvery braneh of eduealion 
taught in the lormal ,_qeminaryit might be supposed 

]»ART |. 

Music 
cvpacity 
for ve.al 
universai. 

jects are specially aimed at, (1) the training t,f the eye ; and (2) 
the Iraining of the hand. The first is accomplishetl by questions 
from the monitor, as to the length of lines, the size of figures, and 
by requiring the boys to divide lines into halles, tldrds and quar- 
Jets. The second is of course seenrc.d by the practiee of the boy in 
drawing an)' assig-ned copy. The monitnr is furnishcd with a pair 
of compasses and a gradue.ted ruler, .nd corrccts thc attempts of 
the boys 'ith pt, rft.ct aeeuracy. 
"8rd. Ilotanicai, animal, map, and general drawlng ri'oto copies 
r, nd specimens. 
"4th. Drawing from objcets, wlth the iliustration of the main 
principles of perspectif'e. 
"5th. Architectural and plan drawing, ineluding lhe varlous paris 
of a eommon building, such as stair-eases, closets, &c., as v;ell as 
the different styles and orders of arehiteet,are. 
"lgo 1 is practised with slate and peneiL and tbe olhers, in thç 
frrst instant, on tloe black-board with ehalk, and afterwards on 
paper with pencil and crayon. In connectiotx with these, and espe- 
eially ith lgos. 2 and ,I, monsuration, and some of tire simplor 
vlements ofmathematics are taught, and xht kox'n s'ttitted to 
a praetical application." 

ish and 
F.rei9n 
Srt«,ol 
Soci«tv. 
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that usic would not be overlooked. We believe 
this lnslitution was the first to introduce singing, as 
a distinct branch of popular education, which is now 
becomin ail but univéral hroughout the et, unir}. 
Tlu-ee eat objects were in view: 1st. To train the 
chihl to worship God in he family. L2nd. In the 
public sanctuary; and 3rdly, by furnishing the young 
with ir, teresti,g moral songs to displace in their 
social amusements many of at least a questionable 
charaeter. These great objects have been fully at- 
tained by the children attending the 5Iodel Schods. 
Without vocal music, the initiatory or iufant dcpart- 
ment would be a fa, ilure ; and both in it and in the 
othcr departments it proves a poerfal instituent of 
moral calture. It is a fact that nearly every child 
learns to sing. No one, we bclieve, is entirely desti- 
tute of the natural power and the frequent exercise 
of it in the initiatory department,:the variety and 
the social and pleasurable feelings it engenders, cer- 
tainly call up lu almost all a taste for music. Music 
tends to refine and humanize the pupils whefller in 
the infant or juvenile department, and we are sur- 
prised that this powerful instrument for good (as well 
as for evil) bas been permitted so long to be unused 
in tbe public Schools." 
The Committee of the Pri T Council on Education 
in London directed, several years ago, thcir serious 
attention to this subject ;. they became deeply impress- 
cal with its importance as a branch of élementarv edu- 
cation, and at length deternfined to introduce it into 
the Schools for the labouring classes. The.w.'mt of a 
suitable method of instruction was felt as a serious 
impediment. Their Lordships state in their 3Iinue 
(1840) on this subject, "as a preliminary to the pre- 
paration ,»f such a mcthod,their Lordships had dil'ccted 
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their Secretary to collect or procure from the various 
parts of Europe where music has been euitivated in 
the elementary Schools, the books in most general 
use in Normal Schools, and in the Schoois of the 
¢]onrnune, s, and ofthe Towns. The manuals of local 
music were accordingly colleeted in Svitzerland, 
|l,,iland, the German States, Prussia Austria and 
France. 
« These works were carefully examined in order 
that their charaeteristic differences might be ascer- 
tained, as well as the general tendency of the me-- 
thods adopted in these eountries. 
« The eommon characteristie of the works is, that 
they are generally formed in the s)athetic order, and 
proceed from the simplest elements, with more or iess 
skill, to those which are more difficult and complex. 
The synthetie method appeared tobe devci«,ped with 
the greatest skiil in the work published by M. Wilhem, 
undêr fle sanction of the Ministêr of Public Instruc- 
tion at Paris. 
« The accounts which their Lordships received of 
the success of this method at Paris, induced them to 
direct their Secretary to procure for them the assis- 
tance of Mr. Hullah, who was known to have givên 
much attention to the subject, and o have been 
aiready engaged in making trials of the method. 
They .were direeted fo proceed to Paris to examine 
in detail the expedicnts rêsorted to in the practical 
application of this method to elementary Schools, 
and also to eommunicate v;ilh the Minister of Publie 
Instruction and with M. Wilhem, previously to the 
preparation of this method for the use of elementary 
Schools in England. The method of 1I. Wilhem 
bas been practised many years in Paris, and has 
been introduced into the Normal and Elementary 

Wilhcm's 
8ystem 
ad-ptcd in 
France. 
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Schools of France under the attthority of the _linis- 
ter of Public Instruction. Eery lesson is adapted 
te the eapacity of children, and se arranged as te 
enable a monitor of ordinary skill, vith the aid ci! 
previous instruction, to_conduct a ck,.ss through tl, e 
wh,»Ic course. 
"The Committce (of Council on EducCiÜn havc 
chargcd Mr. Ilullah xsith the duty «f pl'cparing fer 
thc use of Elcmcntary Schools and for publicati(m 
tmdcr thc authority of their Lordships, a course of 
instruction in vocal music, lbmldcd upon and embra- 
«ing ail thc practical points of thc mcthod ,)f Wilhcm. 
This mcthod is at oncc silnple and scic»tific,--it con- 
tains no new or startling theories ; nmkcs no attempt 
at thc vêry qucstionable advautage of new musical 
«hara'.'tcrs ; and rcsts ils only clailns I: novelly tapon 
a careful aualysis of thc thcory and practicc of vocal 
llmSi(., front v,hich thc arrangen:cnts of the lcssons 
rcsult, and xvhich asccnd frein lcssons of lilc simple.q. 
charactcr, ou mattcrs adaptcd te thc comprehension 
of a chihl, through a scries of stcp:s, until those sub.- 
jccts which it might othcrwise be difllcult te unde.- 
stand, are introduced iii a :atural and l,gical order, 
se as te appear as si;nplc and casy as the earliêst 
stcps cf the mcIhod. "/hesc arc thc charactcri_iics 
«f ail thc proccsscs in Elcmcntary Edncation vhich 
dcscrvc the naine of mcthod. This is thc charactcr- 
istic te which thc mcthod of Wilhcm lavs claire, as 
well as te a few vcry siulplc and ingenious mechani- 
cal contrivances. 
' Mcthods are, however, of little use, unlcss put 
in opcration by skilful aud zcalous teachcrs; and 
little progress tan be marie in thc diffusion of a knoxv- 
ledge of nmsic in Ecmentary Sch,ols, until the School- 
nlaters and ch,.ol:aisircsses themse!ves posscss 
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at least knowledge sulticient hot only to second tl,c 
,'thrts of occasional instructor% where their assis- 
lance can be obtained but also to supply the want 
of that assistance wherever itis hot accessible." 
Such arc the sentiments and proccedings of the 
Eucation Committee of IIer Majesty's Privy Com- 
«'il on this subject. 
Thc system of Wilhem so tested and approved, is 
tow used by common consent in ail the Normal and 

Elementary Schools thrvughout 
Ireland. 
The leading educationists in 
f»lloing in this as wcll as in 
cxalnldC of the most cnlightened 
in their patri,tic endeavours to 

Grcat Britain and 

the United States, 
other respects, the 
nations of Europe, 
improve theh- sys- 

tems of public cducation, have strongly advocated 
the introduction of vocal music as a branch of Coin- 
mon School instruction, and music is now regularly 
taught in a large proportion of theh" Schools in the 
.New York and New England States. The l:ev. Dr. 
Porter, of /New York, in the l'rize Essay already 
quoted--b'chool ami b'choolmaste,'--observes, that, 
Ail men have been endowed with susceptibility to 
the influence of music. The child is no sooner born 
than the nurse begins to soothe it to repose by mnsie. 
3.'l,rough lire music is employed to animate the de- 
pressed to inspire the timid with courage, to lend 
new wings to dcvotion, and to give utterance to joy 
and sorrow. The number of schools among us, in 
which music is ruade one of the branches of elcmen- 
tary instruction, is already grcat, and is constantly 
increasing, and 1 have heard of no case in whieh 
ith proper training, every child has not becn found 
capable of learning. 
R 
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Vocal musi% as a branch of Common School Edu- 
cation is thus alluded to in a late Report of the 
School Committee of the City of Boston: "If vocal 
music were generally adopted as a branch of instruc- 
tion in the eighty thousand Common Schools in this 
country it might be reasohably expected, that in at 
least two gcnerations, we should be changed into a 
musical people. The great point to be considered 
in reference to the introduction of vocal music into 
popular elementa T instruction, is, that thereby you 
set in motion a m(qhty Tower wMch silentbj bu* surdy 
(l the encl will ]uman[ze rejçne ar clef'are a wkole 
«oramuitff. Music is one of the fine arts ; i b there- 
f,r% deals with abstraet beauty and so lifts man to 
the source of ail beauty--from finite to infinit% end 
flore the world of marrer to the world of spirits and 
to God. Whenee came those traditions of revered 
antiquity--seditions quelled cures wrought fleets 
and al-mies governed by the force of songwhence 
that responding of rocks wood% and tree% to the 
harp of Orpheus--whenee a City's walls uprising 
beneath the wonder working tonches of Apollo's 
Lyre ? Thes% it is true are fables ; yet they sha- 
dow forth beneath the veil of allegory» a profound 
truth. They beautifully proclaim the mysterious 
uaion between ausic as an instrument of man's civi- 
lization and the soul of man. Prophets, and wise 
men large-minded hwgivers of oldcn tire% under- 
stood and acted on tHs truth. The ancient oracles 
were u*.tered in song. The laws of the T.velve 
Tables were put to music, anti got bv hea:E at Sehool. 
.instrel anà sage are in some languages convertible 
terrns. Music is a!lied to the highest sentiments of 
man's moral nature: love of Gd love of country, 
love of friends. Wo to thc nation in which these 
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sentiments are allowed to go to decay! What 'At-r I. 
longue can tell the unutterable euergies that reside iu 
those three engines-- Church nusicf-ational 
and firesde melodies !" 
As to the beneficial results ah'eady realized from 
the introduction of vocal music into Common Schools 
the most ample testimony might be adduced. Two 
or three statcments will suftiee, tIer Majesty's Privy 
Council Committee on Education, state: « hl this 
country of late years, the importance of teaclfing 
vocal music in EIcmentary Sehools is gcneraliy ae- 
knowledged. The important and useful influence of 
vocal music on the manners and habits of individuals 
and on the eharaeter of eommuuities, few will be pre- 
pared to dispute. If is howevcr, satisfacto T to 
know that the dcgrading habits of intoxication whicll 
at one rime charactefized the poorer classes of Ger- 
many, are most remarkably diminished (as every 
traveller in Germany tan testify) sinee the art of 
singing has become almost as comlnon in that coun- 
try as the power of speeclb--a humanizing result In Ger- 
attributable to the excellent Elcmentary Schools of many. 
so many States in Gcrmany." 
A reeent Ameriean traveller in Switzeriand states In Swit- 
the following interesting facts :--« We bave listened zerland 
to the peasant children's songs as they went out fo 
their morning occupations, and saw their hearts en- 
kindled to the highest tones of music and poetry by 
the rising sun, or the familiar objects of nature, each 
of which was marie to echo some truth, or point to 
some duty, by an appropriate song. We bave heard 
1hem sing the t harvest hymn' as they went forth 
belote day--light to gather the grain. We have seen 
them assemble in groups at night, chanting a h)ann 
of praise for the glories of the heavens, îr joining in 
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some patriotic chorus, or some social melody instead 
of thc frivob,us and corrupting conversation vhich so 
often rcn,lcrs such meetinffs the scenc of cvil. In 
addition to this, wc isited communities wherc the 
vouth had been trained from their childhood to cxer- 
.isc in vocal music, of such a character as to clevate 
instcad of dcbasing the mind, and bave round that il 
served in thc saine manner to cheer thcir social as- 
scmblies, in 1,lace of the noise of folly, or the poison- 
cd cup of intoxication. We bave seen I.he young 
Jmn «,f such c«,mmunity asscmbled fo thc uumber of 
s«.vcral hundreds, from a circuit of twenty mlles i and, 
in l,lace «f spcnding a da)- of festivity lu rioting and 
drunkeness, pass ihc hole lime, with the exception 
,,f that cmploycd in a fi-ugal repast and social meet- 
in.-, lu concerts of social, moral and religious h)anns, 
and to dev,-,tc ihc proceeds of thc exhibitiou to some 
,,bjcct «,f bcncv»Icnce. 
" Wc could not but look at the contrast presented 
«,n similar occasions in our own c«,untr) with a blush 
,,f shame. Wc bave visited a village whose whole 
moral aspect was changcd in a few years by the in- 
tr,,,lucti,,n of music of this character» cven among 
adulte, aud whcrc thc agel wcrc compcllcd to ex- 
press thcir ast,mishment al secing thc young abandmt 
thcir corrupting and riotous amuscmenl, for this 
dclightful and impro ing exorcise.'" 
(9.) llistor!! is another branch of knowledge wlfich 
should bc tau-ht in cveJ T Com,,n School. 
History is in chsc alliance wilh Gcography, and 
oflen fi»'ms a brauch of il, undcr lhe hcad of Civil 
and Statis/ical Gcoaphy. An acquaint.'mcc wi/h 
lhe surfitcc «,f lhe globe is thc prefitce to thc study of 
thehuman nature, manuers and instituti,ms hich 
have figurcd npon il. The eml,ire «,f ;eoraihy is 
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place: that qf llistory is time--the one fixing thc 
scene lhe other delincaling thc evcnts which h«tvc It r,],«- 
markcd the progress of mankind. IIe that knows .nd 
tance. 
history adds the expericncc of former ages to his 
«wh. Ile lires lhe life tff the world. Espccially he 
Icarns the origin and charaêtcr of his country's laws 
and instilutions, the sources of its prosperity, and 
tllerefi»re the means and duties required for file ad- 
vancement eï its intcrests. Lord Baêon has there- 
ri»re well said : " tIistories make men wise." But. 
it is to be feared that the remark of the Authr of 
the AC York ]_)istrict ,S'chool is t«o applicable |o 
Cnada ; « There is scarcely a primai T School where 
liistoU- is taught, and but few of the higher Scho«ls 
make it an important study." The impolEance of il, 
howerer, is universally aêknowledged; and it 
forms a branch of instruction in the Elementary 
Sch«ols of the most enlightened conntries. 
Comparatively little of history can be expcctcd fo Remarks 
I)e tau,..,ht in a Common School. Thc principal «bject n tc.ch 
ing llis- 
shouhl be to show how it ought to be studied, and to tory. 
excite a taste and i,tcrcst for the study of il. Coin- 
pends, or Catcchisms of tIistory» with printcd ques- 
tions, are not adapted fi»r this pro'pose. Thcy arc 
little more than dry di-êsts of general evcnts, , hich 
do not intcrcst thc pupil, and which ho canlr»t apprc- 
ciatc ; and Icarning the answêrs to thê questions is ci 
more work of mcmory, without any exorcise of discri- 
minalion, judgzncnt, tastc or lanmge,tbrgottcn 
almost as soon as lcarnêd. Thc synthetic mcthod 
of t«aching is as apIilicable t« history as to eveB" 
rtl,er brancl, of clcmentary instruction, lndividuals 
preceded natif, us. The pictu,'e of tho firmer is more 
casily comprebe,tded tlm, tl,at rd" lhe latter, and is 
bellcr adapted to awaken Ihe cm'iosity, attd inle,'cs| 
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]le De;il:gs,,f the ('hil& Biography should therefore 
fit;'m li,c principal topic of elemcntary history; and 
Ihe -reat periods into which it is naturally and 
mail)- divided,--and which must bc distinctly mark- 
cd--sh,uld be ass.,)cialed with the names of some 
dislinguisllcd individual or individuals. The life of 
an individual «tien forms the leading featare of the 
agc in vllicll he lived, and will form the best nnclcus 
:'.round vhicl 1o c«tllect lu lhe youthful mind thc 
cvents «tf an age or lhe history of a 1)criod. Botb 
sa(.rcd and prohnc histor- abound in examples. 
Though tcxl-books are nsed in connexion with file 
.ludv of histo- file best inslructo. teach it without 
lhcln. Their cxamplcs illustrate lhe fvllowing re- 
marks «,f an exl)crienced Teacher : 
« ]list,tr- is best laught vithout a text-book the 
Teacher himsclf making lhe whole preparation. The 
pul}ils should be farnishcd ,a-ith map% or a large map 
should bc .u.pended before /hem by the side of the 
black-board. If flic lmpils have no ,,uitable map% 
aud that of ihc Tcacher be on too small a scale for 
cxhibilion lo a elas% he should draw on the black- 
board a magnified out]inc of the seat of lhe even. 
"Care slmuld be firsl aken o give an idca of the 
rcmoteness of the cvenl to be describcd by traeing a 
line on lhe black-board fo represent two or nmre 
ycal's and shcwing how long il. wodd be necessary 
1o draw it lo rcpresent thc period which has elapsed 
si:ce lhe cvent occurrcd. 
« Tbe date may bc giron (,n []ic black-board and 
Ihc place mav be pointed out upon lhc nm l) or men- 
i itmcd and lhc pnpil allowed fo find il for himsclf. 
Thc Teachcr may then rcad er, what is better nm'- 
raie in familiar lanmge, and in ihe mammr of con- 
versalion, lhe evcnl, Çtr .erics «f evenls, wl)i«'h he 
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intends to make the subje«t of the !es:cm. If his v.:, I. 
pupils are beginners, he should hot speak long belbre  
asking questions, as to what he bas beu tdliug. If 
these are ruade fi-equent, the pupil will be encouraged 
to give his attention to the end. Tl:e questions 
o ? and Where ? and What ? should be asked. 
When the Teacher's narrative is finshed he sh»uld 
ask if some one will hot undeake to tell the whoh 
story in his own language. Those who have the et 
talent lçr narrative wi!l be re«dy to do this, and afler 
some little practice nearly the whele clzss. Or the 
Teaeher may say,  I wish vou 11 to write upon ymr 
slate or paper and bring to me to-morrw what you 
can remember of the story I have just told you.' 
Questions should be asked as to tl;e moral right or 
wrong of the charaeters of the acteurs of the events. 
«Let hot the Teaeherbe disceura.ged t the slow pr»- 
gress he seems to make. In the usual mode ,f teach- 
ing histolT two or three hours are often spent by tlie 
pupil out of 8chool and half an hour or ae hour at the 
l'eeitation in School, upon a single lesson of six or 
eight pages; and aler a!l very little is learned cx- 
cept mere facts and these perlmps distinct aad bar- 
ren; while in this way in hdf an houï two or three 
l)as at first and derwards tïve or six o1" even ten 
will be !carned; and at the saine rime the attention 
will be improved, the moral taste clevated, the power 
of narration exercised and the connexion between 
hidory and Crow!ogy and Çeografihy will be 
shown.' '«" 
(10.) Arl toEr is now as generally taught in lral 
European elemen 8ehools as Georaphy. ln,leed lli»t.»-y. 
it is taught to some extent in connexion with geo- 

* The School ![aster. By the Ile,'. G. B. EuJer,oJ, (Botor., 
Mas..) pp. 481,483. 
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graphy as well as with draxin. It imparts a ku»w- 
lede of lhe vegetable and alfimal kingd»m», and 
many clcmcntary Schools forms a most enteaining 
and usefid series of instructions, under the title of 
Olect Z'so; in the teaching of wlfich p;ctures of 
fl.wcr% trees, bird% quadrupeds, fishes, rcptiles, &c., 
are used. The objects of atural !list,n- are class- 
ilied and are taught in a manner perfectly coml, re- 
hensiblc bv lhe youngest pupil. The chi!d is then 
,nade acquainted ith lhe elements of L'otany, and 
Zoology,studies as delightIhl as thcy are instctivc 
it, Children and youn people. To l«ow the pro: 
ductions of the ardcn, the field and the Forest,to 
I,e marie acquainted with line characteri»tics and 
habits of the diffcrcnt spccies of animais, creates and 
ratifics curiosily, improvcs the tasle, and prepares 
/ho mind and heart to contml, late, aire and 
the wisdom and bcneficence of the Crcator. 
In manv Schools that I havc visitcd,tH» fascinating 
anti usefid studr is extendedaided by iflustrations 
lt, the leaSng p6nciples and phenomena of lége- 
t«tble and !,bnal t'hys&logff on the ,,ne hand, and of 
3lineraloff and Geologff on the other. In some in- 
tanees I bave seen tolerable collections of specimens, 
proeured and presented bv the pupiis themseh-es, in 
different branches of Natm'al IIistory, fçrming an in- 
teresting cabinet. Upper Canada is nt,t barren in 
materials ft, r such collections ; and in eonneon with 
eaeh Sehc«»l there might be n»t only a Sehool LibratT, 

but a School Museum. "fhe acqui»ition 
knox ledge is of great practical utility, and 
lcctinff of such spccimens x ould oftcn afford 
and agreeable recreation. Itis wt, rthr of 
/bat in tho Seh.ols where the e!ements of 
l lisl,rv are tauffht, one l,art ,,f tl,e exercise 
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in sketchings or outline drawings of the objects 
studied. 
(11.) The elements ofArattral_PhilosoTly have long 
formed a branch of instruction lu Che elcmcntary 
Schools in Gcrmany ; and they are now being intro- 
duced into the National elementary Schools in Eng- 
land. It was remarked by Lord Bacon, « Chat there 
was more truc philosophy in the work-shops Chan in 
Che Schools,"--the former heing practical, and Che 
latter speculative; but cven the elcmentary ,jchools 
are now acquiring their truc character of gymnasi;t 
of instruction and discipline for Che arena of practical 
lift. Man frotn Che beginningto Che end of his earthly 
existence, has to do  ith Che Laws of Nature, Che in- 
vestigation ofwhich is Che province of Natural Philo- 
sophy. 
It is, however, only the simplêr and more common 
application of physical science to Che purposes ofevery 
day life Chat can be expected to be taught in elemen- 
tary School%-such as che prineiples of Mechauics, 
and the leading phenomena of Chemistry and Astro- 
nomy. The last mêntioned is indeed included in Che 
study of Geography, and bas long had a place in the 
Common School. 
Descriptive Astronomy is as easily comprehended 
as descriptive Geography, and is hot less interesting, 
while it more strongly impresses the imagination and 
expands the mind. 
The propertiês of bodies,--which are only ascer- 
tained by experiments,are no more ditïicult of 
comprehension Chan their colours. The words usu- 
ally employed to express them are less common, and 
therefore more ditïicult; but chenfical properties 
themselves, are thc simples of which every thing 
around us is composed. The exemplification of Che 
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more obvious of them to the youthful mind is likc 
the disco ery of new worlds and the presentation of 
even a few of thcir infiaitely vafied comhinations, 
exhibits phenomena still more wonderful. And 
when itis considered that chemical processes are 
involved in the preparation of everv meal, and the 
baking of everv loaf of bread, and in every hranch 
of manufactures as well as in the changes of the 
world within beneath» and above us, some know- 
lcdge of thcm must be both interesting and highly 
important ; and they should he understood bv those 
with whose pursuits and employments in life they 
are inscparably connected. To no classes of the 
connnnnity is this knoledge of so much practical 
importance as to the agriculturists, the manufactu- 
rets, and the mcchanics. It should thcrefore be 
brought witlrin their reach. 
The saine rcmarks apply with equal and perhaps 
more obvious force, to another branch of physical 
science--Mecttanics,--includJng the laws of motion, 
the mechanical powers and the mechanical proper- 
ries of fluids. Sor is the science of vision or optics, 
less interesting or simple in its laws and phenomena ; 
and the instruments to which it has given birth, and 
the many purposes fo which itis applied are of the 
greatest practical utility. 
In a system of practical education then, these de- 
partments of natural philosophy ought not to be over- 
looked. Their value upon the three great branches 
of industry,--agrictdture, commerce, and the mecha- 
nie arts, cannot be over-rated. Thev make known 
the sources of wealth, and the best means of attaining 
it i they point out surrounding dangers, and suggest 
the remedies against them. « The whole circle of 
the arts (to use the words of a practical writer,) fur- 
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nishcs illustrations of these remarks. We might 
begin with the preventatives against lightning, by 
which the shafts of heaven are averted from oar dwel- 
lin; the safety lamp which enables the miner to pene- 
trate the bowels of the earlh in safety, and bring up its 
treasures; the compass, the life-boat, and the light- 
bouse, that guide the t.il-worn sailor in safcty to thc 
dcstined port ; the steam-cngine that propels the car 
across the land thc steam-boat along the river or 
the lakc, or that bcars thc proud ship across the 
ocean ; and descend to the x arious natural and arti- 
ficial powers, to the moving of machiner)" through ail 
lhe mcchanic arts, down to thc manufacture of a pin 
--me of the most bcautiful of thcm ail--and shew 
the economy and simplicity by which the grcatcst as 
well as thc least results arc attained as thc lcgiti- 
mate effort of the studr of thc natural sciences. 
finc--by the skilful application of natural powers to 
lhe mcchanic arts, we are cnabled to diffuse over thc 
wholc earth the pr.ductions of cvery part ; to fill 
cvery corner of thc habitable globe, with miracles of 
art and labour, in exchange for its peculiar produc- 
tions. 
"To give th pole the produce of the snn ;' to 
concentratc around ils in our dwcllings ail that hlxllry 
or uecessity can desire, in the apparel, the ntenils, 
the commodities which the skill of tlle l,resent or lmSt 
generations bave -rought, or hieh any clime pro- 
duees." 
But apart from these directly practical .bjeets, as 
a mean of mental discipline and developement, which 
is the fi, undation of suecess in life, this elementary 
study of nature is of great practical importance. 
« The objects of nature (says another write O are pre- 
adapted t» the devêlopemcnt of lhe intellect» as the 
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tempcrs dispositions and manners of a family are fo 
develope the moral powers. The objects of Natural 
IIisto15T  the descriptions of beast% bird% fishe% 
insects tree% flower% and unorganized substances 
shonld forln thc subjects of the earliest intcllectual 
lessons. A knowledge of these facts h:ys the foun- 
dation for the knowledge of principles or sciences 
which respectively grow out of them. We are phy- 
sically connected with thc earth air water: light. 
We are dependant for health and comfort upon a 
knowledge of lheir properties and use% and many of 
the vastest structures of the intellect are reared upon 
these foundations. Lineallv rela|cd to them is the 
whole familv of the useful arts. Thêse classes of 
subjects arc not only best calculated to foster the 
early growth of the l)crceptiv% inventive and reason- " 
ing powers but the lanuage appropriate to them 
cxcludcs vagueness and ambiguity all«l compels 
every mistake to betray itsclf. 
"The constant, habit of obse:ving nalural object% 
bcgun in youtb, will preparc the aind for observatitm 
on every other subject. The pupil ili carry this 
habit with him into every department of know!edge, 
and in the common business of life. Life is so hort 
and so many objects press upon our attention; that 
any considcrable proess cannot be lnade withot 
this habit. They who bave become distinguished in 
any department, llave cultivated it in an cmincnt 
degree. They have dcrived i!,eir knowledge ff-oto 
cvery source. The lnost trival occurrence bas bccn 
carefully noted, and hcnce they bave been constant 
learuers. It is this habit which di.tinguislles thc 
Phil.sophcr and lhe Statcsman from common minds. 
"Fhcy gather their wonderfid discrimination not from 
books alone, but front close .bservations oftbe actnal 
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pbysical, mental and moral changes which are goin fArT I. 
on around them,ltracin the sources of human action  
and the operati,ns of civil government. But the 
na/ural sciences are peculiarly fit/ed to cherish this 
habit duriug the wh«le course of educa/ion ; whilst 
the constant practice of conteml,la/ing metaphysical 
subjects often destroys tbat balance of the rcfleetive 
facullies whicb is a neccssaT pre-requisile fo success 
in any depaflnlent, and of wliicl learned men are so 
ofte» ignorant."* 
(12.) A.qrieulturethc most iulportant depament gricul- 
of human industryhas hot as vet been introduced in turc. 
any fo wbatcver as a branda of clemenlaD" Educa- 
tion in o Schools. 
Tbe Lcgislature bas givcn some pccunia T assis- 
tanc% and Societies have been foed witb a vicw 
to encourage experiments and promote ilnl»rovcments 
in Canadian Agriculture ; but experiments without a 
knowlcdge «f priciples will be of little benefit ; and 
improvemcnts in the practice of agricultm'e ntust bc 
very limitcd until the science of it is studied. 
Tbere is reason fo believe that tbe remarks of a 
Boston xriter are too applicable to Canada : tt llow ' 
nany farmers in Massachusetts know anything «,f thc 
nature of tlieir soils so as fo be able fo apply rite 
proper moge of tillage ? Scarcelv one, pcrhaps a 
few, but the greai majority know absolntcly nothing 
scicntifically about tbe suljcct. Astounding as lhe 
fict is they do hot know lhe names and propeies 
of a single ingrcgicnt of the soil from whid thcy gain 
ail thcir wealth. The iitle whieh Boyle has given i« 
,me of bis Essays, alTlics with reat force lo tbis 
subjec/, t Of man's great ignorance of the natural 
' things.' ']'his I regard as /bc most glarin delct 

* 4mo'ican Institule qfl»struction, 141. 
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in out system «,f p(,pular instruction, and onc which 
demands, from the manitude of the interests involv- 
«.d, the immediate and earnest attention of ail the 
friends (,f education." 
Thc agriculturai pupil shouid be ruade acquainted 
 ith lhc different kinds of soiis, and thcir eharactcr- 
istic qualities ; the modes of qualifying aud improv- 
in,.., each ; different kinds of marotte and othcr im- 
1,roving substances ; the effects of diffcrent soils on 
diffcrent cr,,ps ; rotation of crops, and the best me- 
|hods of 1)roducing and securing them; agriculturai 
implcmcnts and the machines xhich bave been in- 
ventcd to save labour; different kinds of stock, the 
various modes of fccding thcm, with the cconolnical 
advantages of each ; the method of keeping full and 
accurate accounts, so that he mav be able to ascer- 
tain precisely hot onh" his gross profits and losses, 
but the profit and h,ss in cach detail of the system, 
and fr,,m each field of his farm. Of course specimens, 
models, picturcs or drawings, should be used in teach- 
ing these elements of A'iculture. Lavoisier, the 
celcbrated Chemist, (says the libliotl«que du Che- 
ni.te) is a remarkable example of lhe advantages 
which mav he derived ri'oto the alplication of science 
o Aq'ieulture even without a minute knowledge f 
l!e art of farming. Br fi»lloing an enlightened 
»ystem, he is said to have d«ubled in nine vents the 
1)roduce in grain of bas lands, wlfilst he quinlupled 
thc numbcr of his flocks." 
(13.) llmnn Pkyslolo.q?/is a branch of Natural His- 
tory, and, with the assistance of a fe') pictures, tan 
be taught to children as easily as to their seniors.-- 
S,,me knowledge of the structure o a bcing so,  fcar- 
Ihlly and wondcrfitlly lnade,' as man, is hot onlv bc- 
(.oming in its.lf, but is n,w admitted fo bc an al)pro- 
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priate subject of elernen|arv instruction and of great 
practical use, as a preventative of injufious practices 
and exposures, and a means of health and comfort. 
The constltuti,» oJ the »dnd as wcll as the slruetnre 
of the body, is also eonsidered bv many edueationists 
as eoming within the limits of elementarv instructi,m. 
As the mind is the snbject on which the Teaeher 
operates, he ought undoubtedly tu be aeq uainted with its 
powers and the rneans of develolfing them as mueh as 
a mechanie shonld know nut OlflV the tools he uses, but 
the materials on whieh he employs them. In ehild- 
hood the ehild is disposed to look withont on sensible 
objeets, and is seareely capable of 1oo king within and 
analyzing its own operati»ns. Early, howex er, mav 
the ehild be ruade aequainted wilh the different ehar- 
aeters and destinations of the material and imma- 
terial parts of Iris nature--f the superior value of 
the one in eomparison of tbe «ther--f the extent of 
his intelleetual powers, and his obligations to improve 
and rihtly employ them. And a judieious aud qua- 
lified Teaeher will not find it diflieult ere hng to pre- 
sent to the pupil in a simple and praetieal manner a 
rnap of his mental and moral eonstitntion as well as 
of his physieal strueture--his faeulties of pereeiving 
judging reasoning and remembering--some of the 
phenomena of their exereises and the methods of their 
eultivation ; the quality of moral actions, and the pro- 
per redation of the desires and passions. The 
Arehbishop of Dublin bas written an admirable Ele- 
nentary work on the Art of _Reasonin.q whieh bas 
been published by the Irish National Board and is 
now used in the Irish Seho.ls. 
(14.) Civil Governmentis a branch of rnoral science. 
Every pupil should know something of the Govern- 
ment and Institutiuns and Laws under which he 
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lives, and with wh/ch his rights and interests are so 
closely connectcd. Provision should be madc t» 
teach in our Common Schools au outline of the prin- 
ciples and constitution of our Government i the 
nature of our iustitutions ; the dutics which they re- 
(luire; thc manuer of fulfilling them; some notions 
of our Civil, and especially Criminal Code. 
(15.) _Polit&al :Economj is the science of national 
wealth or "thc means by which the indush T of man 
may be rendered most productive of those neces- 
saries, condbrts and ejo)'-mcnts, hich constitute 
wealth." It is thcrefore connected with the duties 
and wants of social 1i%, and involves our relations to 
most of the objects of our desires and pursuits. Its 
elementary and fundamental principles--like those of 
most other sciences--are simple, and its generaliza- 
tions extensive; though its depths and its details 
have exhausted the most profound intellects. To 
trcat forma]ly of producti,l b exchange, distribution, 
and consumption wou!d exceed the province of the 
Common Schools and the capacity of their pupils. 
But the simple elements of what is comprehended 
under thc term% value, capital, division of labour 
exchange, wages, rent, taxes, &c., may be taught 
with case and advantage in evel'y School. _An ex- 
cellent little book on this subjec b entitled, "Eas2/ 
Lessons o rnoney rnatters," has been prepared by the 
Archbishop of Dublin» aed sanctioned by the Irish 
National Board. 
These are the topics which I think should be em- 
braced in a system of Common School instruction» 
and for the teaching of which provision should be 
ruade. The instruction should be universal--accessi- 
ble to eve 3- child in the land. 
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The Christian Religion should be the basis and ail 
pervading principle of it. It should iuclude Reading 
Writing, Drawing, Arithmetic, the English lo.nmage, 
Music Geography Elements of General Itistory of 
Natural History, of Physiology and Mental Philoso- 
plly of Chemistry Natural Philosophy Agriculture 
Civil Government anti Ptlitical Economy. The 
mother tougue alone is taught. Every topic is/»-ac,- 
tie(d--connected with the objects, duties, relations 
and interests of common lire. Thc objcct of educa- 
tion is to prepare men for their duties and the pre- 
paration and disciplining of the mind for the per- 
formance of them. What the child needs in tho 
world he should doubtless be taught in the School. 
On this subject we should judge hot by what has 
been, or is, but by what ought to be and vhat must 
b% if we are hot fo be distanced by other countries 
in the race of civilization. 
On several of the tbregoing topics I bave dwelt at 
ome length. I bave donc so in respect to Reading, 
Writing, Arithmeti% Geogl'aphy and History with a 
view ofcorrecting erroneous and pernicious modes 
of teaching them; and in respect to Draving and 
Music in order to show the utility and importance of 
introducing them univcrsally into the Common Schools 
as soon as possible. The prominence which has been 
given fo the snbject of religion requires no furth¢r 
explanation. 
The summary statement of the other subjects re- 
ferred to bas appeared to me sulficient without any 
argumentation fo evince their vast importance and 
secure to them proper attention in a system of public 
instruction. It is hot suppos¢d that they will ail be 
taught formally, and separately in every or in any 
elementary School ; but that the simple and essential 
T 
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"elements of them hould be taught substantially-- 
being distinctly aud practically understood by the 
Teacher. In the County Model Schools these sub- 
jects may be expe¢ted to he taught more formally 
and extensively thau in the Elementary Schools ; 
whilê in tbe higher Seminaries thêy should of course 
receive a liberal developement, in connexit, n with 
oiher departments of a liberal education, 
The only objection hich I tan conceive may be 
raade to the preceding view of a systcm of Common 
School Instruction is, that it is too extensive and there- 
fore chimerical. To this objection I answer: 
1st. Ail the subjccts enumerated are connected 
with the pursuits and well-bcing of the colnmunity, 
and should therefore bc ruade accessible to them in 
lhe Cmmon Schools. If the higher classes are to be 
provided by pnblic cndowmeuts with the means of a 
University Education; the commou people,--the bone 
anti sinew of the country, the source of its wealth 
and strengthshould be provided by the State with 
the racans of ..t Common School Education. 
2ndly. The apparatus and machinery necessarv to 
teach ail the subjects mentioned, are surprizingly 
siml,le and incxpensivc; and by means of propêrly 
qualified Teachers and judicious modes of teaching, 
cvery ouc ,f those subjects tuav be taught in little 
more rime than is now wasted in impêrfectly learn- 
ing in manv iustances next to uothing at ail, 
3rdly. Ail the subjects above emnneratedbave 
been and are taught in the Elemeutarv Schools of 
other countriesin the mounlains and valleys of Swit- 
zerland--in the interior, and hOt fertile and wealthv 
countries of Germany--in many parts of France--and 
in many of the Schools of f:reat Britain and Irêland, 
and in a considerable mn»ber of 8chools in the East- 
ern and Middle Slatcs .f America. 
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What has been done and is doing in other cou,a- l'xRr L 
tries lu respect to Elemeutary Instruction may aud 
ought to be douein Canada.  Intellect is uot want- 
ing means are hot wanting; the wants ofthe peoplo 
at large are eommensurate with the subjeets euu- 
merated; they ought to be supplied. They are 
nearly all autieipated in the series of Sehool-books 
published uuder the direction of lhe National Board 
of Education in h'cland. 
I will therefore sure np and conclude this patoE of Concl,,i,,n 
my Report in the appropriate and nervous lan.guage 
of the Loudmt Westminster Reviev :__tf The educa- 
tion required for the people is that which ill givo 

* Professor SIowe--after describing the subjects taught in the 
Elementary Schools of Prussia, and recommending a similar course 
of instruction to the consideration of the Ohio State Leslature, 
thus answers the objection to its comprehensiveness :--" But per- 
haps some will be rettdy to sa)-, the scheme is indced an excellent 
one, provided only it were practicable ; but the idea of introducing 
so extensive and complote a course of study into out Common 
Schools is entirely isionary, and tan noyer be realized. I anser, 
it is no theory which I bave been exhibiting, but a marrer of fact, a 
copy of actual practice. The above system is no visionary scheme, 
emanating from the closet of a recluse, but a sketch of the course of 
instruction now actually pursued by thousands of Schoolmasters, in 
the best District Schools that have over heen organized. It can be 
done; for it bas deen done,--it is now done; and it ought to be 
done. If it can be donc in Europe, I believe it can be donc in the 
United States ; if it can be donc in Prussia, I know it can be donc 
in Ohio. The people bave but to say the word, and provide the 
means, and the thing is accomplished ; for the word of the people 
here is even more powerful than the word ofthe King there; and the 
means of the people here are altogether more abundant for such an 
object than the means of the Sovereign there. Shall this object, 
thon, so desirable in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily within 
our reach, rail of accomplishment ? For the honour and welfare of 
our State, for the safety of out whole nation, I trust it will hot rail ; 
bnt that we shall soon witness, in this commonwealth, the introduc. 
tion of a system of Common School instruction, fully adequato to 
ail the wants of out population." 
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them the full command of every faculty both of mind 
and of body; which will call inio play their powers 
of observation, and reflection; which will mako 
thinking and reasonable heings of the mere creatures 
«,f impulse, prejudice and passion ; lhat xvhich in a 
,o»'al sense xill give them objects of pursuits and 
habits of conduct ftvourable to their own happiness, 
and to that of thc community of which they will form 
a part; which by multiplying the means of rational 
and intellectual cnjoyment will diminish /he temp- 
tations of vice and sensuality ; -hich in the social 
relations of lif% and as connected with objects of 
Legislation, will teach lhem the identitv of the indi- 
vidual with the general interest ; that which, in the 
physical sciences--especially those of chemistry and 
mechanics»--will make them masters of the secrets 
of natur% and We lhem powcrs which even now tend 
to elevate the moderns fo a higher rank than that of 
the demi-gods of antiquitf. All this and more, 
should be embraced in that scheme of education which 
would be worthy of statesmen to giv% or of a great 
nation to receive ; and the rime is near at hand when 
the attainment of an object thus comprehensive in its 
character and leading to results lhe practical bene- 
fits of which it is impossible for evell the imagination 
to exaggerat% will hot be considered a Utopian 
$çheme." 
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Having explained the nature of the Edueation 
which I think should be given in an efficient system 
of Common School Instruction, the ex/ont to whicll 
it ought to be diffused, and |he p:'inciples upon 
which it should be foundcd ; ] now proceed to con- 
sider the ,achbery necessal.3" to establish and perpc- 
tuate such a system. This wi!l be most conveniently 
presented undcr ille sevcral heads of Schools, Teach- 
ers, Tcxt-books, Controul and Inspection: and Indivi- 
dual efforts. 
1st. Schools : Ofthcse there should be a adation ; 
and fo supply them with propcr Teachers, Normal 
School training is reqnisite. 
As to the gradation of Schools, the outline is par- 
tially drawn in the Stalutes which provide fi»r the 
establishment of Elementaç-, Model, Grammar 
Schools, and Colleges. A Nrmal School is rcquircd, 
as well as the adaptation of thc Schools already cs- 
tablished for specific and appropriate puoses. 
To illu«trate what I would respec/fully submit on 
tbis point, I will briefly advert to the gradation of 
Schools existing in France and Prussia. 
I shall hot burden this Report with any account of 
them, but merely allude to them so far as may be 
useful to mv present lmrpose. In both these g:'eat 
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Countries, Public Instruction is substantiallv divided 
into tbree dcpartmeuts--Primary Secondary Supe- 
riour. 
Primary lntl'uction includes the Elementary 
and N,rmal Scho,ls. Sec«,udary Instruction in l'rus- 
sia includes the lleal and Trade Scho.ls, and the 
Gymnasia ; in France it includes the C,mmunal, and 
l:,val Colleges, Industrial and P[»lvtechnic Sehools 
and Normal Semenaries, te, prcpare Teachcrs for 
the ('o]ieges. Superi,)r Instruction includcs the 
Universities in Prussia, and the Academies in France, 
together with a Normal School fer tle training of 
Professors, and to which noue but those who have 
takeu a degree in Letters or Science are admitted. 
Divisionof The Courses of Instruction in each of tlwse classes 
hbour, of Institutions is prescribcd by law, as also the quali- 
Iications for the admission of pupils or students.-- 
There is therefore a systematic and complete division 
,f labour. Ea«h School has its own province; there 
are no two classes of School3 supported by the Go- 
vernment teachtng one and the same thing, or the 
saine class of pupils. This is economy both in regard 
*to labour and pecuniary expenditure. 
In France, Primary Schools are of two classes,-- 
Primary Elementary, and Primarv Superior. The 
fi)rmer comprchends moral and religions instruction, 
reading, writing, elements of the mother tougue, 
arithtnetic, and the legal systcm of weights and 
measures. The latter comprehends, in addition to a 
continuation of the subjects taught in the former, the 
¢.lements of geometry and its common applications, 
particularly to linear drawing and land measure.ment, 
elements of thc physical sciences and natural history 
applicable to the uses oI lire, singiug, the elements of 
geography and history, and especially of the Geo- 
graphy and historv of France. 
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This two-fold division of "primal T instruction in 
l'rusia is iucluded under the heads of Primary and 
Middle Burgher Scboolsmthe terre burgher signify- 
ing a citizen who pays laxes, The saine subjects 
are taught in tbe Primarv 8chools of l'russia wbich 
are taugbt in those of Franc% but more extensively 
and tboroughly. 
In the elementarv Scbools of botb couutries small 
cabinets of mineralogy and natural historv are 
mon ; and black-boards, mal»s , globes, models aud en- 
gravings are universally used, though hot in all cases 
of course, to tbe saine extent. 
In Prussia, however the system is so complete, 
pracfically as weil as tbeoretically, and ail the Teacb- 
ers being trained up to tbe saine standard and after 
tbe saine metbods, the countl T village Primarv 
Schools are little if at ail inferiour to those ofthe cities. 
In France the system is coml,aratively new, having 
received its principal developement since 1830. 
In the 8econdary Department of Public Instruction 
in Prussia we bave the ]ligber Burgber Scb««»ls, the 
Real and Trade Schoolsand tbe Gvmnasia. The 
Higher Burgher Schools teach the elements of tbe 
ancient aud modelaa languages matbematics, prc- 
paratolT to the introduction ofthe l,upils in tbe Gvm-. 
nasia, where they are prepared for the Universit-, 
whicln is not merely literal'y as in England and Ame- 
rica, but l»rofesslonal,--where every student entcrs 
one of the Facultles and studies bis profession. 
In the bigber Burgher Schools, the shop-keepers, 
&c., in lae cities usually finish tbeir education,-- 
addinff an acquaintance vilh Frencl h sometimes 
English, and some knowledge of tbe mathematic.% to 
hat of tle conunon.branchcs -f cdncation, llerc 
alto pupils prepare for lhc Trade Sclmol.. TIw hiffcr 
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Burgher Schools are therefore, the connectiug link 
betweeu the Primary and Secondarv Schools in 
Prussia. It will be seen also, that the Iligher Bur- 
gher chools include three classes of pupils--thosc 
11o go from thence into the shp, counting house,-- 
&c.,--those v, ho proceed to the gymnasia with a 
view of eutering the Uuiversity,--and those who go 
ri'oto thence into the Real or Trade .chols, with the 
view of becomiug architects, enginecrs, manufactu- 
r,rs .r of preparing themselves for the different bran- 
ches of Commerce. 
P, eal Schools recêived their peculiar designation, 
from profcssiu [o teach real;ties instead of words-- 
the practical sciel:ces irstead of dead languages. 
The Trade Schools are the bigbest class of Real 
Schools cstablished in the principal Cities of Prussia, 
and anala.gous fo the great Polytechnic Schools of 
Vienna and Paris, though on a less magnificent 
scale. The Industrial and Polv[eclmic Schools of 
France are the counterpart of the I.'.eal and Trade 
Schools of Prussia. 
A dctailed account of these invaluable institutions 
and their influence upon the social aud public inter- 
ests of soclety, as connected  ith ail kinds of manu- 
factures, buildings, road.% railways, and otl,er inter- 
nl improvements, ould be extremelv interesting, 
but does hot fall within the prescribed limits of th,:s 
Report. 
The introduction of Courses for Civil Engineers, 
in.o the University of Durham, and into the King's 
and University Colleges of the London University, 
and also into the Dubliu University, is a commence- 
ment of the same description of Schools bv Govern- 
ment in Great Britain aud h'eland. 
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'l'o the Supcrior, or l_'nh-crsity Institutions of 
l'rusia and Frauce, 1 nced m»t fm-thcr allude; I Uni'-êr-i- 
pass unuoticed various ecclesiastical, pri'ate, and ties&c.not 
partially public establishme.ats, as well as Schools notieed- 
of the Fiue Arts, Sciences, &c. 
It is thus that in t.to»e countrics an appropriate An appro. 
l',riate 
education fr the c«mnnercial, manufacturing, and Education 
mechan.:cal classes oi" the comnmnity is provided, as thusprovi- 
ded for ail 
well as fr the lahouring and l,rofcssional classes, classes. 
lumany of the Schools, lessons and exercises are 
.iren in agriculture ; and this important branch of turc 
-- taught. 
instruction is receiving incrcascd attention, csp.ccially 
in France and England. The Agricultural Iustitute, 
and Model Farm conncctcd with the Dublin National 
Normal School, is an admirable establishment; and 
when I visite,l it, in November last, the mas/er (a 
scientific and practical fariner,) was prcparing a book 
on the subject of agriculture for the use of Schools, 
to be published under the direction of the 1N*ational 
Board, as one of their cxcelleut seris of Schooi 
Books.  
Now, in the application of the fi, regoiug remarks to 
this Province, in illustration of what I mean by the lion of the 
foregoing 
gradatiou of Schools, and the importance of it, I would remarks to 
a grada-- 
observe that onr Common ,'5cbools sbould answer fo tion or 
lhe Primary Schools of France and Prussia ; tilat oto- System of 
Schools ir 
District llodel Schools should be marie ottr country's 
lndustrial, or ReM or Trade Schools; that otu" Dis- 
trict Grammar Schools should be ruade to occupy the 
position and fuifil the functions of the French Com- 
munal and Royal Colteges, and the Prussian Higher 

* The Book referred to has since boen published, and sanctioned 
a.s one of the School ]3,)oks of the Irish National Board. 
U 
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Burgher Echools and Gymnasia* : a Proviucial Uni- 
versity or Universities eompleting the series. In the 
course of a few years the population of the prineipai 
if not ail the District might each be suflicicntly large 
1,» sustaiu and require three Model or Real Schools, 
instead of one ; when another division of labom" could 
be advantageously introduced--providing one 8chool 
for tle instruction of intended mcchauics--a second 
for agricultural pupils--a tbird for those who might 
be preparing tu beeome manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 
Under this view .the saine principles and spirit 
would pervade the entire syslem, from the Primary 
Schools up to the University ; the basis of cducation 
in the ElemcntaLv Schools would be the saine for the 
whole eommunity--at least sofar as public or govern- 
mental provisions and regulations are concerned--not 
iuterfering with private Schools or taking them into 
lhe account ; but as soon as the pupils would advance 
lo lhe limils of the instruction provided for all then 
those vhose parents or guardians could no longer 
dispense with their services would enter life svith a 
sound elementary education; those whose parents 
might be able and disposed would proceed some to 
lhe Real School to prepare for the business of a fmxner 
an architecI, an engineer, a manufactm-er or me- 
chani% and others to the Grammar Sehool to prepare 
for the University and the Profession. 
In the carrying out and completion of sueh a sys- 
rem, the courses of instruction in eaëh class of Schools 
would be preseribed as also the qualifications for ad- 

advantage. 

* The University Bills introduced into the Provincial Legisla- 
turc, July, 1847, propose to unite the District Grammar and Agri- 
cultural Schools under ont management. 
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mission into cach of them, above thc Primary Schools ; 
each School woul,l occupy its appropriate place, and 
each Teacher would bave his appropriate work ; and 
no one man in onc and thc saine School, and on one 
and the same day would bc round making thc absurd 
and abortive attcmpts of tcaching the a, b, c's, 
 rcading, spelling writing arithmetic, grammar geo-- 
graphy, (in ail their adations) together with Latin, 
Greek, and mathcmatics. 
I think it is truc in thc busincss of tcaching, as 
well as in every other dcpartmcnt of human industry 
that. whcre there is a suitable division of labour, each 
labourer is more likely t.q bccomc more thoroughly 
toaster of his work, and imbucd with the spirit of it, 
thaa where his rime and attention and energies are 
dividcd among a nameless variety of objects ; and as 
the ex./mplc of England may be appcalcd to in proof 
of thc almost miracles which may be performc.d in 
reg'ard both to the amount and qualifies of manufac- 
tures, by a skilful division and application of labour, 
so may the examples of other countries of Europe bc 
adduced in illustration of what may be achieved as 
to both the chcapness, thc thoroughness, the various 
practical character, and thc general diffusion of edmt- 
cation, by a proper classification of Schools and 
Tcachers, their appropriatc training and selection by 
competition, togethcr with an efficient system of in- 
spection over every class of Schools,--the latter 
being the chier instnment of the wonderful improve- 
ment and success in the Holland system of Public 
Instruction. - 
The fulldcvelopement of such a system of Schools, 
is hOt tlle work of a da)- ; but I hopc the day is hot 
distant whcn its cssential featurcs will be secn in out 
own systcm of public insiruction, and whcn its un- 
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numbered advaniages wiil begin tobe eujoyed by 
the Canadian-peoplc. The Schoois with which this 
Report has immcdiately to do, bcing  iewed as parts 
of a gcneral systcm, [ bave considcrcd t]ds bricf 
epitome and illustration of it nccessary, in order tn 
place in a propcr light thc lnutual dependcnce and 
relations of all ifs parts in t|le gradation of public 
Schools.. 
2nd. Teachers. "[herc cannot bc gond Schools 
without gond Tea(-hers ; nor eau thcrc bc, as a gcnc- 
ral rul% gond Teachers any more ihan gond Me- 
chantes, or Lawycrs, or Ph)-sicians, unless pcrsons 
are trained for thc profession. M. Guizot, the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of France, said, en introducing 
the Law of Primarv Instruction to the Chamber of 
Deputics in 1S33: "All thc provisious hithcrto dc- 
scribcd would be ,f oe e.#èct, if we took no pains to 
procure lbr the public Schooi thus constituted an 
able Mastcr and worthy of the high vocation of in- 
strncting the peopic. It cannot be ton often repeat- 
ed, that it is the ffasto" that ma.]-es the »S'choo[. SVhat 
a weli-assorted union of qualities is required to con- 
stitute a gond Master! A gond Master ought to be 
a man who kuows much more tilan he is cailed upon 
to teaeh, that he may teach with intelligence and 
with taste; who is to lire in an humble sphere and 
yet have a noble and elevated spirit; that he may 
preserve that dignity of mind and of deportmen[, 
wiflmut whieh he wili never obtain the respect and 
confidence of familles ; who possesses a rare mixture of 
gentleness and firmness ; for, inferior though he be, 
in station, to many individuals in lhe Communies, he 
ought to be lhe obsequious servant of none; a man 
hot ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more 
,)f ]lis duiies; shewing In ail a g.od examlde and 
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sers-ing to ail as a cousellor; ll,3t given tu change 
his condition, but satisfied xx'ith hi» situation, because 
it gives him the power of dohg good; and who has 
mode up his nlind to lire and to àic in the service of 
l'rirnary hstrction, which to him is the .service of 
l]od and his fellow creatures. Tu rear up 3Iasters 
approachhg to such a model is a difiïcult task, and 
yct t'e muet succeed iz ft, or 'e Iare ne notI;.q for 
elemetztar [nstrttctvt. A bad 8chooImaster, likc a 
bad Priest, is a scourge to a Con.zune : and thouh 
we are ofien obliged to l»e contented with indifferent 
oes v'c nust do oztr best to b,zl)roce the ctvercte 
The French Govêrnment has n»bly «arried out 
these benevolent and statesmanlike stggestion., and 
France is rapidly approaching Prussia in the charac- 
ter and number of ber Normal Schoos, and the com- 
pleteness and etficiency of her whole system of Public 
Instruction. " - 
It is now universally admittcd that ,emia';es for 
thc traitable7 of Teact«rs are absolutely necessary to an 
efiîcient system of public instruction,--na.v, as an i- 
tegral part, as thc vital principlc of it ; this sentimeut 
is naintained by the Periodical l'nblications in Eng- 
louti, from tllc grcat Quartcrlies to thc Daily Papers, 
by Educational SVriters and S,,cicties with ont cot- 
sent--is forcibly and volunlinously embodicd in Re- 
ports of the Prky Council Committec on Edtcation, 
and is cfficicntly acted upou by Her 5Iajesty's Go- 
vcrnnent in each of thc threc Kingdoms. The saine 
sentiment is no'.- gcnerally admitted in tbc Unitcd 
Stores ; and several of thcm hase already establishcd 
Normal Scl,o«,ls. ïhc èxcelle,ce of thc fierman 
Schools is chifl, ascril»ed by fiern|:tn Ed,tcati«,tlists 
fo lheir svslcm ç,f trtinin'T,:acher.:. TI,e sç[ell«.«. 
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18 EI'ORT ON A SYSTEM OF 
School-teaebing forins a part of theh" UuiversRy 
courses--ad essenthl part of the education of every 
Clergyinan--as well as the work of Inore than eighty 
Normal Schools in Prussia alolle. 
M. Cousin in his Report on Public Instruction in 
Prussia has given an hReresfing and elaborate 
count of thc principal Normal Schools iii that coun- 
tryjustly obscrving, in accordance with his distinguish- 
cl collcaguc M. Guizot that " thc best phins of in- 
struction cannotbc exccuted except by thc instrumen- 
tality ofgood Tcachers; and thc Statc bas donc nothing 
for p0pular cducati0n OE if does hot watch tat those who 
dcvotc themsdves to teachin 9 be well_preTared." 
Three years afler visiting Prussia, M. Cousin Inadc 
a tour in Holland witll a view of investigating the 
edueational systeIn of that country. The result of his 
furthcr inquiries on this subjeet is eontained in the 
following words : "I attaeh the greatest iinporlanee 
to Normal Priinary Schools and I eonsider that ail 
future sueeess in the edueation of the _peoI, le delends 
vpon them. In perfeeting ber (Holland)system of 
Priinary Sehools, Normal Sehools ere introdueed 
fiw the better training of Masters. Ail the School 
Inspectors vith whom I met in the course of my 
j,»urney assured me that thcy had brought about an 
enlire change in lhe condition of tbc Sehoolmaster, 
and that they had given tbe young" Teaehers a feel- 
ing of dignity in their profession and bad thereby 
introdueed an improved tone and slyle of manncrs."* 
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* Dr. 13ache, of Philadelphi U. S., in his able Report on Edu- 
cation in Europe, makes the following impressive rcmarks : 
'" When educafion is to be rapidly advanced, Seminaries for 
Teachers offer the mcans of secring this result. _An eminent 
Teacher is seleeted as Direetor of the 8eminary ; and hy the aid 
of competo,.t a-çsistants, and sshile bencfiting the community by 
the instruction g;ven in the Schools almched to tbe Seminary, 
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i deem it superlhtous to add an)" laboured argu- 
ments on the neccssity of a Normal School in this 
l'roince. The Legislature'has virtuallv recognizcd 
it in several enactments ; «and ihe importance of itis 
generally fer and ackno ledged. 
What I have stated in the former part of this Re- 
port, on the proper subjects and modes of teaching, 
is suflàcient to evince the necd and importance of the 
regular training of Teachers. S »me of the advan- 
rages -hich I anticipate from the training ot" Tca- 
chers are the following :. 
1st. The clevation of School-teaching into a pro- 
fession. Those who are educated for it in other 
countrics regard it as their vocation,--bccome at- 
tached to it as do men to other professios--and pur- 
sue it dm'ing lire. In no country where Teachers 
have L, een regularly trained has there bcen any 
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trains, yearly, from thirty to forty youths in the enlightened prac- 
tiee ofhis method ; these, in their turn, become Tcachurs of Schools, 
which they are fit st once to conduct, without the failures and mis- 
takes usual ith novices ; for though beginners in naine, they havv 
acquired in the course of the tvo or three years spent st the 
Seminary, an experi«nce equivalent to many years of unguided 
efforts. This result has beea fully realized in the success of the 
attempts to spread the methods of l'cstalozzi and others through 
Prussia. The plan bas been adopted, and is yielding its appro- 
triste fruits in IIolland, Svitzerlaad, France and S.î.xony ; while 
in Austria, where the mctbod of preparing Teachvrs by their atten- 
dance on the l'rimary Schools is sti!l adhered to, the Schoolz are 
stationary, and bchind those of lçorthern and Middle Gcrmany. 
 'These Seminaries produce a strong esprit de corps among 
Teaehers, whieh tends powerfully tointerest them in thcir profession, 
to attach them to it, to clevate it in their eyes, and to stimulate 
thcm to improve constantly upon the attainments, with which thcy 
may bave commenced its exercise. 13y their nid a standard of 
examination in the theory and practice of instruction is furnished, 
which may be fairly exaetcd of candidates who hare choscn a dif- 
ferent wsy to obtain aceess to the profession." 
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complaiut that they bave shoun an inclinatio 
leave thc profession of chool-te«ching for othcr 
t,loyments. In ail countries uhere School Teadwrs 
are relarly trained the l'ofession ofteaching hold» 
a high rank in public estmation so that ignorant ud 
worthless persons could no more lind employment as 
Schoolmasters than thev could as Professors or l'hv- 
sicians or Lavers. Thus the infant and vouthful 
mind of a countu- , by the law of publie ol.inion i/self, 
is rescucd ri'oto the namelcss cvils arising I?om the 
ignorance and pcrnicious examples of incompctent 
and immoral Teachers. 
Such charnciers, and man who have f::iled in other 
cmployments, will have no encom'agemeut fo look 
lo School-teaching s a last resort, fo " gct a living 
some-how"as the last means of vronging their 
felIow-men. The ail-important and noble vocatio» 
of School-teaching will be honoured ; and S«hool- 
Tcachers vill respect themselves, and be respected 
as other pofessional man.  

I. Gui- 
r.ot "s excel- 
lent adrice 
t,» ït.ach- 

* The ïolloing admirable remarks on this subject are cor.tained 
in the Circular Latter hi, ch 3I. Guizot addres»ed to the Primary 
".['cachera of France, in transmitting to eneh of them a copy of tho 
School Law of IFSC : 
'- i)o hot undervalaethe itnportance ofyonr Mission. 2,lthough 
the career of a l'rimnry Tcacher is without éclat--although his 
esres are eonfined to, and his days spent in the narrow circle of , 
eountr3" pari»h, his labours interest soeiety at large, and his profes- 
sion participe.tes in the importance and dignity oï a great publie 
duty. It is hot ïor the sake of s parish onl.v, nor for mare local in- 
terests, th,t the law wills that ccry n-ti-e tf Fr-',nce -hall acquire 
the knodedge neeessar3 to social and eivilized lire, without hich 
bureau intelligence siitks into stupidit.v, and often iuto brutality. It 
is for the sake of the 8tate also, and for the interets «»f the publie 
at large. It is beeause libert3 ean navet be certain and complete, 
unless among a people suflïciently enlighteued to listen on every 
emergene, to the 'oice of reason. 
"'Universel edncation is henceforth one of the guarantee of 
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2nd. The pecunim T interests of Teache.'s will be 
n'eatly advanced. The value of systematic School- 
teaching above that of the untaught and the acciden- 
tal Teacher will become apparent and the demand 
for it will proportionally increase. It is truc in 
School-tcaching as in every oher means of know- 
ledge, or in any article of merchandiz% that it will 
comlnand the price of its estimated value. Increase 
its value by rendering it more attractive and useful, 
and the offered remuneration for it w fil advance in a 
corresponding ratio. It is true there is much popu- 
lar ignorance and error exisling on thi suldeet  and 
many parents look more to the salau' than to the 
character and qualifications ofthe Schoolmaster. But 
these are exceptions rather than the general rule-- 
and the-exceptions will diminish as intelligence ad- 
varices. In a large proportion of neighbourhoods 
there is a sufficient number of intelligent persons to 
secure a proper selection xvho know that the labours 
of a good Teacher are twice the value of those of a 
poor one. 
Wherever Normal Schools have been establi.-hed 
it bas been found thus far that the demand for regu- 
larly trained Teachers has exceeded the supply which 
the Normal Schools have been able to provide. It is 
so in the United States; itis so, up to the present 
rime, in France ; itis most pressingly and painl'ully so 
in England, Ircland and Scotland. I xvas t,ld by 
the Head Masters of the great Normal Schools in 

P.wr 11. 
Wili pr..- 
more h,, 
pecuni ry 
interest, 
Teachers. 

Demand 
f,,r r,-gu- 
larly train- 
ed Teach- 
erg. 

liberty, order, and social stability'. As every principle in our 
Government is foutlded on justice and cson, to diffuse education 
among the people, to develope their understandings, and enlighten 
thelr minds, is to strengtben our Constitutional Monarcby aud 
secure its stability. Be penetrated then, with the importance of 
3our IRission ; let its utility be ever present to your miad in the 
discharge of the difficult duties which it imposes upon you." 
V 
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Will cause 
a great 
saving of 
rime to 
pils, 
expense 
to parents 
and guar- 
dians. 

London, in Dol,lin, in Glasffow, and in Ediiburgh: 
that such was rite dcmand for the pupils of thc Nor- 
mal Schools as Teachers tiret in many instances they 
fi»und it impossible to rctain thcm in lhe Normal Sdlool 
during the prescribcd coursc--cven when il was 
linfitcd fo a year. I doubt n«»t but thc dcmand in 
lhis l'tf, rince I_r rcularly trained Teachers w«mld 
cxc¢ed thc abilitv of any Che Normal School fo sup- 
ply il. 
As soon as cxamldcS of thc advantagcs of trained 
Tcachcrs can bc giren I believe thc ratio of demand 
will incrcasc faslcr than that of supply and that 
addilional Nf,final Schools would soon be required in 
each ofthe most popultms Dislricls. Tcachcrs pro- 
pcrly trained will reccivc a botter rcmuncration, and 
find more permanent l,laces of rcsidcnc% lllan thev 
tan now, for lhe most part, command. 
3rd. Thcrc will be a grcat saving of lime on thc 
part af lhc lmpils and of expcnsc on lhe part «,f thc 
parent or guardian. The testimony of experiencc 
and t,bserration on this subject is that a trained 
Teacher will, as a general rul% l,y the superior r, rga- 
nization and classification «,f 1,is School and by Iris 
botter mclhod and ,q'eater ability for tcaching, impart 
at least twicc as much instruction in any given lime 
as an untraincd one. Suppose now lhat the saku T of 
lhe former should exceed lhat of lhc latter in the 
saine proportion lhcre would still romain a clcar 
saving of half the lime of lhe pupil with thc addi- 
tional advantage of good habits and accurate -icws 
of what he had learned. Hence, in the saine period 
during which pupils usually attend Comnlon Schools 
they would acquire at the lowest allmved cslimat% 
twice the amount of knowledge and that corrcctlv 
and lhoroughly which lhey arc naw impcrfeclly 
laught. 
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The rime thus saved, and the additional knowledge 
and improved modes of study and habits of explana- 
tion thus acqdred are indelinitely enhanccd in value 
from their prospective advantagcs, irrespectivc of 
prescrit benefits. The Hon. 8amuel Young, Super- 
intendent of Comtnon Schools in thc State of New 
York, brought this subjêct formally under the uotice 
of the Legislature of that State in his Reports of 1843 
and 1844. In fim latter he remarks: 
"That a Teacher of proper capacity aud acquirc- 
ments, thoroughly educated in a Norlnal School, can 
co||mmnicatemore learning to his pupils in six mt, nth, 
than is usually eommunicated under thc old system 
of teaching in double that period, is fitlly believed. 
If it were affirmed that a mcchanic who had been 
carefully instructed in the theoretical and practical 
departments of his trade, could do twice as much 
work, and doit twice as wcll, as one who should 
assume that, ; ithbut previous discipline, he was pos- 
sessed of the trade by instinct the affirmation could 
hardly fail to be credited. And is it hot cqually 
apparent that the Educator whose functions cmbracc 
in an êminent degrce both art and science ; who is 
required to study and te» understand the diffcrent 
dispositions and propensities of the childreu commit- 
tcd to his care i to whose culture is confided thc 
cmbryo blossoms of the mind; who is carefully to 
watch thcir daily growth and to aid and accelcrate 
their êxpansion so that they may yiehl rich fruit in 
bcauty and abundtce ; in short wh% in the incipient 
stage of its existênce is to attune the delicate and 
complicated chords of the human soul into the moral 
and intellectual harmonies of social lire; is it hot 
equally apparent that such a nission canhot bc w«r- 
thilv pcrfirmed without carcfid prcparafi.u." 
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lle v York 
/Kormal L 
ehool. 

The Legi»lature of the State of New York bas 
granted the sum of nine thousand dollars to estahlish 
a State Normal School at Albany and ten thousand 
dollars per annnm to support it,--judging, according 
1o the recommendalion of the Superintendent, that a 
portion of the School Fund could hot be so advan- 
tageously appropriated as for the establishment and 
support of such an Institution.* 
The characteristics of School-leaching as furnished 
bv the examples of Teachers properly trained--of 

lrofessor 
8towe's 
anwer to 
the com- 
moa objec- 
tion 
against the 
regular 
training of 
Teachers. 

* To the objection, "We have had good Teachers without For- 
mal 8eminaries, and may bave good Teachers still," Professor 
toce, of Ohio, from whose Report on Education in Germany sev- 
eral statements bave been quoted, makes the follo-ing characteristie 
and graphic reply : "This is the old stereotyped objection aguinsl; 
every attempt at improvement in every age. When the hold experi- 
ment was first ruade of nailing iron upon  horse's hoof, the objec- 
tion was prohably urged that horse-shoes were entirely unne- 
eessary.' We have had excellent horses withont them, and shall 
probahly continue to bave them. The Greeks and Rom:ms never 
used iron horse-shoes ; and did they hot have the bst of horses, 
which could travel thousands of toiles, and hear on their backa 
the conquerors of the world ?' 8o when chimneys and window 
were first introduced, the sa.me objection would still hold good.-- 
YTe bave had ver, comfortable bouses without these expensive 
additions. Out fathers never had them, and why should we ? 
And at his day if we were to attempt, in certain parts of 
[cottih tighlands, to introduce the practice ofwearing pantaloons, 
we should probably ha met with the saine objection. We bave had 
very gQod'men without pantaloons, and no douht we shall continno 
to bave them. In fact, we seldom know the inconveniencea of an 
old thing until we bave taken a new a.nd a better one in its stead. 
If i scarely  year sinee the .New York and Europeaa ailing 
laackets were snpposed to he the ne oelua ultra of  comfortabe and 
speedy passage across the Atlantic; but nbw in eomparison ith 
the newly established team Paekets, they are justly regarded as 
alow, uneertain and tedious mole of conve-anee. "Ehe human race 
is pr%ressive, and it often happens that the greatest eonveniencea 
of one generation are reckoned among the clumsiest waste lumher 
of the aext. Compare the best printing presa at which Dr. Franklin 
rer worked, with thoso aplendid machines, which aow throw off 
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which se»eral instances bave been given in the for- 
mer part of this Report--are suflîcient to evince the 
vast superiority of such a class of instructors, over 
those who pursue Scool-teaching wiflout any previous 
preparation. 
In file tbllowing summary and important statc- 
ments on liais subject, by tbe able Secretary of the 
Boston Board of Edncation, I fid]v concur, with two 
slight exceptions. In one instance I did sec a boyin 
t«'ars (in Bel'lin) hen rcmoved to a lower class on 
account of negligence in his Scho«,l prcparations. 1 
did sec one or two old men sitting .occasionall!l in 
School. Wi/h these exceptior.s lll r On n simi]ar in- 
quiries and experience of nearly three months in 
Southern and Western, as well as çorthern and Mid- 
dle Germany, and I might add a longer period oflike 
investigations in Switzer!and, Holland, Belgium, and 
France--enable me not only to subscribe to the state- 
ments of the Hon. Mr. Mann, but would enable m% 
were it necessary, to illustrate them by various de- 
tails of visits to individual Schools. - 
"On revieing a period of six weeks, the 'eater 
part of which I spent in visiting Schools in the North 
and Middle of Prussia and Saxony, (xcept of course 
the rime oceupied in going from place to place,) 
tering the Schools to hear the first recitation in the 

P.ttt II. 
Exan,pls 
of chool 
teachin 
by trained 
Teachers 
in Ger- 
many, &e. 

their thousand sheets an hour ; an who will put these down hy 
repeatin, that I)r. Franklin was tt very go«.d printer, and ruade 
very good books, and became quite rich without them ?" 
" I know thttt we haro good Teachers alretu|y ; and I honour the 
men who bave ruade themselves good Teachers, with so littlo 
eneouragement, and so [ittle opportunity of study. But I also know 
that such Teachers are ver)" few, almost none, in comparison with 
the public wants ; and that a supply never can be expected without 
the inereased facilities *hich a good Teachers' Seminary would 
furni»h-" 
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morning, and rcmainin until the iast as completed 
at nlght, I eall to mind three thins about whieh I 
vannot be mistaken, lu oillçofmy opinions and 
inferenees I may have en'ed but of the foilowing 
facts there tan be no doubt : 
" 1st. Durig ail t]fis lime, [ uever saw a Teacher, 
healing a lesson of miy kind, (excepting a reading 
or spelling lesson) with a book in his hand. 
" 2nd. I never saw a teacher sitting while hearing 
a reeitation. 
« 3rd. Thougb I sav hundreds of Sehot»ls, and 
lh«msandsI think I may say withic boucds, tens 
«,f ihousands of lml)ilsI never saw one chihl under- 
,crin« punishment, or arraigned for misconduc/. I 
never saw one child in tears from having bcen 
puuished or from fear of being puuished. 
" During the above period, I witnessed cxercises 
in Geography, ancient and modern, in the German 
ianmge,--from the explanation of the simplest 
words up to bell-lettres disquisitions, with rules 
fi»r speaking and writing; in Arithmetic, Algel)ra, 
Geometry, Surveying and Trigonometry; in Book- 
kcepiug, in Civil History, ancient and modern ; in 
Natural Plogophy; In Botany and Zoology; in 
Mineralogy, where therc were hundreds of speci- 
mens; in the endless variety of the exercises in 
tlfinking, knowledge of nature of the world, and 
«»f society; in Bible histo and Bible knowledge; 
and, as I belbre said, in no one of thesc cases d I 
sec a Tcacher with a book in his hand. His book, 
his bookshis library, was iu bis head. Promptly, 
without pause, without hesitation, from the rich 
resources of his own mind, ho brought firth whatevcr 
the occasion dem;mded. 
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"I have said that 1 saw ne» Teacher s;tt;,,.q in Iris 
School. Aed or young, ail stood. or did they 
stand apart and aloof in ullen dignily. They 
mingled x ith their pupiI% passing rapidly from one 
side of the class to the other, animatilg encourag- 
ing s)mlmthizing , bl'eaflfing life into less active 
nature% assuring the timid distribnting encourage- 
ment and endearment to all. 
"These inciements and endearments of the Teach- 
er this personal ubiquity as it were among ail the 
lmpils in the class, pre ailed much more as the lmpils 
were younger. Betbre the older classes the Tcach- 
er's manner beeame calm and didactic. The habit 
of attention being once formed nothing was let fin" 
subsequent years or Teachers, but rite easy task 
maintaining it. Was there ever such a comment as 
this on the praetice of having cheap Teachers because 
the School is young or ilwonqctent ones because it 
is backward ] 
" In Prussia and In axony as well as in Scotlaud 
the power of commanding and retaining the atten- 
tion of a c]ass is held fo be a bze qua wn in a 
Teacher's qualificatins. If he has not talent skill, 
viracity or resources of anecdote, and wit sicient 
fo arouse and retaiu the attention of his pupils 
during the aeeustomed period of reeitation he is 
deemed to bave mistaken his ealling and receives a 
signifieant hint te, change his vocation. 
"The third circumstance 1 mentioned al»ove 
lhe beautiful relation of harmony and affection 
which sfi»sisted betwecn Teacher and pupils. I t-an- 
w,t say, lhat thc cxtraordinarr circumstance I hac 
mentioned was hot the result «,f chance ¢,r accident. 
Of the probMfilily «»f tiret, others muet judffe. ! 
tan onl- sav lhal durin :,11 11,. tinw 
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[ never saw a biow strIck I never heard a sharp 
rebuke gien I never saw a child in tears nor 
arraigned at the Teaeher's bar for anv alleged 
misconduct. On fle contra: lhe relalion seemed 
tobe one of dutv first and then affeclion on the paoE 
of the Teacher--of affection firsl and lhen duty 
on the part of the scholar. The Teaeher's manner 
was better lhan parenta] fi,r it had a parent's 
tenderness ad vilanee without the foolish doat- 
ings or indulgences to whieh imrental affection is 
prone. I heard no child ridiculed, sneered al or 
scolded fi,r making a misake.  the contrar 
whencver a mistake was marie, or there was a 
want of pr,mptness in giving a reply the expres- 
sion of the Teacher was that of grief and disappoint- 
ment, as though 0ere had bcen a failm'e hot nlerely 
to answcr lhe question of a toaster, ]ut to com- 
ply with the expectations of a friend, h'o chihl was 
discouccrted, disabled, «,r bcreft of his senses, through 
fear. h'ay, gcnerally at thc end of the answers, the 
Teachcr's practice is fo encourage him, with the ex- 
clamalion, ,t good," "right," « wholly right" &c., 
or to check him with his slowh- and painfu!ly articu- 
lated ,t no ;" a,:d this i d«ne with atone of voice, 
that nmrks every dcgrce of plus and mbms in the 
scalc of approbation and regret. When a di/cult 
question has becu put to a young child, which tasks 
ail his energics, the Teacher approaches him with 
a mingled lo»k of concern and encouragenwnt; ke 
stands bcfire hhn, the light and shade of hope and 
fcar alternatelv crossing his caunlenauce ; and if the 
iittlc wrestler which ditcultv triumphs the Teacher 
felicitates him upon his success ; perhaps seizes, and 
shakes him hy the hand in token of congratulation ; 
and, when th dicultv bas heen rcailv firmidable, 
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and the effort triumphant, I have seen the Teacher 
catch up the child in his arms, and embrace him, as 
though he were not able to contain his joy. At 
another rime I have seen a Teacher actually clap his 
hands -ith delight at a bright reply; and ail this 
bas been donc so naturally and so unaffectedly as to 
excite no other fecling in the residue of the children 
than a desire, by the saine means, to win the saine 
caresses. ,3»at person worthy of being called bv 
the nain% or of sustaining the sacred relation of a 
parent would hot give any thing, bear any th]ng, 
sacrifice any thing, to have his children, during eight 
or ten years of the pcriod of their childhood, sur- 
rounded by circumstances, and breathed upon by 
sweet and humanizing influences like these ! 
« Still, in almost every German School into wkich 
I entered, I enquired whether eorporeal punishment 
were allowed or used, and I was uniformly answer- 
ed in the affirmative. But it was further said, that, 
though ail Teachers had liberty to use it, yet cases 
of its occurrence were very rat% and these cases 
were eonfined almost wholly to young seholars. 
Until the Teacher had rime to establish the relation 
of affection between himself and the new corner into 
lais School, until he had time to create that attach- 
ment which children always feel towards any one, 
who, day after day, supplies them with novel and 
pleasing ideas, it was occasionally necessary to re- 
strain and punish them. But after a short time a 
love of the Teacher and a love of knowledge be- 
corne a substitute,how admirable a one! for pu- 
nishment. When I asked my common question of 
Dr. Vogel* of Leipsic, he answered, 'that it was 

* It may hot be improper for me to add here, that to Dr. Vogel, 
mentioned by Mr. Mann, I ara more deeply indebted than to any 
W 
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still used in the S«ho,,Is of wh}ch he had fhe s.per- 
intendence. B.t' added b% (tha.k God, it is ..ed 
|ess and less and wben we Teaebers become fidh- 
rompetent to «nf w«rk it ill cease altogether.' 
« T,, the above I may add that ! round ail the 
Teaehers whom I visited alive to the subject (,f im- 
provement. They had lbrades.f the standard works 
on EducafionlWOrks of wheh there are such great 
numbers in the German lanme. Every new book 
«,f an)- promise was eagerly s«)ught after ; and I mil- 
Ihrmly f¢)md the ed.cational pedodcals «,f the day 
up«n the tables of tbe Teachers. 
"The extensi e range and high grade of instr.c- 
fiOll which so 1.allV of the German v,uth are enj,ff- 
ing, and these noble qualificati«ns on the part .f thc 
instruct.rs, are the natural and legitimate result of 
'their Seminaries fi»r Teachers. Without the lattcr 
thc f.rmer »e er could bave heen. anv more than an 
effect with,mt its cause." 

,,therindividual in Germny. He is the author of improved Sehool 
maps, and several works on Edueation. IIe is the Superintendent 
of $chools in the City of Leipsie,--the book-sh,,p of ail Germany, 
the central mart of Eur,,pe, and the seat of the riehest and most 
eelebrated University in ail Germany. The system of S«hools under 
his superintendenee is the most complete f,r a ciÇ of an), that I 
have seen, and w,,uld furnish materials for an interesting volume. 
Not only did I)r. Vogel accompany me to the several classes ot 
Schools under his care, and explaiu the peeuliar features and modes 
,,f instruction adopted tu each, and his improved Sehool maps (a 
copy of which he kindly presented to me) and Geography, but gave 
me letters ofintroouction to ]0irectors of Schools and School authors 
in various lrts of l;orthern and Western Germany and Switzer- 
land; letters which I found in several instances exceedingly ser- 
viceable. What added to the value of Dr. Vogel's personai atten- 
tions was, that he is an excellent English scholar, and speaks En- 
glish as fluently as he does his native tongue; and i- laerfectly 
familiar with both English and American Institutions. 
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3rd. Text,-Bool«s.--The variety of tex{-books in 
the Schoois, and the objcctionabic character of many Text- 
of them, is a subject of seri«ms and generai coin-Books. 
plaints. Ail classification of the pupiis is thereby 
prevented ; the exertions of the best Teacher are 
a great measure paralyzed ; the rime of the sch,lars 
is ahnost wastcd ; and inroper Seltinlcnts are offert 
inculcated. This is a subject of hmd c,ml,laint 
the neighb«»uring Statcs. In a late [{el,Ol't itis 
mentioned that the l'eturn% aithough incomplete 
shewed that ira less thau two hundred and lbur dill- 
rent kimls of Scho«»l-books were used in the 
«»f the State of Connecticut ahme. Dr. Potter 
New York, savs : « N« evil eonnected ith the pre- 
sent conditi«m «»four St'hoois cails imwe loudly 
immediate «.rrecti»n lhan this. It is a subjeet of 
earnest and continued complaint Oll the part «f b«»th 
Teachers and parents, and seelns lo prevaii through- 
out the wh»le country. It is a subject «»f heartv 
congl'atulati«m, that lhe pe,lle are ]egilming 
a,vake to a lwoper sense of this evii, and that they 
are demanding a if«»rm. On this account, as weil 
as on several other% the present seems a most ausi,i- 
«'i«»u time, fi»r devising some plan, , hich may prove 
reasonably perlllanent alld xhich will gra¢luaIIy dis- 
place the ahnost endless varietv of Schooi-bo«ks, by 
as much unitbrlnity as ¢all be expected in «»ur coun- 
try. 
Any interlrence on the part of the Govenment 
hl a subject of this kind was formefly thought to be 
incompatible with imlividual i'[ght and iiberty; 
experielwe has taught the failacy of thi% and 
hundred lhet»ries and ellbrt: are now inaking to 
cors'cet the eils whi«'h su«'h spe«:ulali«ns haro. 
lw«duced. 

Evils of a 
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.' t.', tes. 
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The following extract from a County Report pub-- 
lished in the State Superintendent's Annual Report 
of 1844, will shew how the selection of School-books 
is now managed in the State of New York : 
" The selection of books for the Common School 
libraries, is given to the Trustees of School Dis- 
tl'icts ; but the State Superintendent, and by the 
provisions of tlle Act of 1S43, the County Superin- 
tendents bave power to decide against books re- 
naaining in the libraries which are dcemed improper. 
Although itis notorious that the State Superinten- 
dent bas often exercised this power, and although in 
the case of tl,is County at least, it is one, the neces- 
sary exercise of which bas nevcr been shrunk fl'om, 
I never yet heard the propriety of its being so vested, 
in a single instance, called in question. The good 
sense of our people bas hot failed to shew them that 
to prevent frequent abuses, a supervisory jurisdiction 
of this kind must exist somewhere; and they bave 
seemed content to leave it in the hands of a class of 
ofiàcers, chosen especially to administer the laws ge- 
nerally in relation to our Common Schools. Trus- 
trees who purchase books for Districts, are frequently 
men who, notwithstanding the good sense and public 
spirit which may belong to them as men, and as 
School 0fiàcers, possess no extended acquaintance 
with books ; in by far the greater portion of in- 
stances, as might be expected, the books which they 
purchase, bave not been previously read by them. 
"The Regents of the University in appropriating 
funds for the purchase of Academic Libraries, require 
the Trustees of these Institutions to select the books 
from a catalogue, which is furnished by the Regents, 
or if others are desired, a list of them must first be 
submitted to, and approved of by the Regents. The 
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function of these oflïcers is analagous to that of the P.A.R" 
State Superintendent, and no reason is perceived 
why the saine right to controul the purchase of book% 
should hot be vested in one head of the Department 
that there is in the other. Substantially there is no 
wide disparity in the right now vested in each; but 
there is this distinguishing feature--one manifests 
its power before such lmrchase, the other subse- 
quently. It is not diflïcult to decide that prevention 
is a|ways better than cure." 
In France the Council of the University recoin- 
mend books of merit for the use of Schools» and on 
educational subjccts generally and offert bestow hand- 
some prizes or honorary distinctions upon the au- 
thors of them. 
In Prussia the Text-books uscd in Schools are re- 
commended by the School Board in each Provinc% 
(ofwhich there are ten in Prussia,)and sanctioned 
by the Minister of Publie Instruction. 
In England the Privy Council Committee arc rc-  Eg. 
commending a series of School-books for elementary 
8chools. 
In Ireland the 1National Board of Education haw 
published at very reduced price% a series of School- 
books which are hot only used in their Schools but 
in numerous $chools in England and Scotland, and 
in some of the British Coloniesbooks which have 
been prepared by experienced Teaehers, and with 
the greatest earewhich are imbued throughout with 
th purest principles» and embrace the whole range 
of topics whieh hav been reeommended in the fol'- 
mer part of this Report, as proper subjects of Coin- 
mon $chool instruction. They also eontain a great 
variety of information whieh is as interesting and 
nseful for the common reader, as it is appropriate 
for the Common $chool. 

In Franco. 

In Pruszi. 

In Irelan& 
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The responsible 7 and delicate and difficult task of 
selecting and recommeuding books tbr Schools eau, 
I think be more judiciously and satisfactorily pcr- 
formed by a Proviucd Board or Council» than by 
auy individual 8uperintendent. A more recommen- 
datory authority in such a b«»dy would I ara inclined 
to believ% be quite sufficient to secure the introduc- 
tion md use of the proper books in 8chools.* 
4th. (_;o»t».o«l and lasl)eCti«».--If " it is lhe Mas- 
ter which makes the 8ch«»,l»" it is rite Government 
that makes the svstem. What lhe Master is to the 
oue the Govenmeut must be Io the other--the di- 
rector the animating spirit t»f it. 
As propcr rules and a judici.us course of instruction, 
prescribed for a School» would bc of little use without 
a competent and diligent Masler to exe¢ute the 
aud impart the other : so the enactment of a Commou 
8chool Law, however COlnplete in its proviious and 
the sancti«ming of a course of instructiou however 
practical and comprehensive, will contribute little for 
the educali,n of the l,eol,l% vilhout the parental» 
vigilaltt and euergetic oversight .f the Governntent. 
If it in the dutv of lle Goverument lo legislate on 
the subject of public instruction, it must be ils duty 
to sec its la¥s exe¢uted. To pass a publie la¥» and 
then abandon» or, what is equivalen b neglect the 
execution of it, is a solecism in Governluent. Yct 
this is the very absurdity which some Governments 
have long practised ; and this is the primary cause 
why education has not advanced under such Go-ern- 
ments. After having enacled a law or laws on the 
subject of Schools, they have left them,--as a cast off 
orphau»--to the uegleet or the cure, as it might hap- 

* 8ince the printing of the fit'st Editioti of this Report, such a 
Board ban bet.n created, and such a practice has bcen adopted. 
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pen, of individuals, or ileiglll»Oul-llo««ls, Ol" |owns 1- 
aln,,ng whom the law has remained a deatl lctter, or 
lingcred a feeble existence, according as thc principal 
persons in each locality might be disposed to act or 
hot act, in a marier so vitallv important to the cntire 
interests and highest prosperi/y of the Slate. 
If G»vcrnment exists for the prosperity of the 
public family, then every thing relating to educa- 
tional instruction delnands its pr«ctic«,l care as well 
as legislative interference. Yet hot a few persons 
hae spoken and written as if the GOVCl'nmelt had 
nothing to do in a departmcnt which more than any 
olher ilwolves the heaït and stl'enetb and hapldness 
of the pe«,ide, not t0» say the existence of a ri'ce Con- 
stitution and svstem o laws than mereh- to pass a 
stat«te and make certain api»roin'iations--leavin. 
the application or misapplication of public m«neys 
and cvel'v thing practical and essenlial in lhe admin- 
istl-ation of the law to various h»cali/ies as so luan- 
isolatcd or independent Democracies. 
Under such circumstances there «an be no s)stem 
of l'ublic Instruction ; there may be o,c law, but the 
../stems, or rather lr«wtçces mav be as various as tbe 
smallest Municipal divisions. 'Fo be a State system 
of Public Instruction. there must be a State controul 
as well as a State la. 
The conviction of the ilnl,,rtant truth and duty 
involved in these remarks, has led to one of lhe most 
important ilnl,rovements which have, durin the pre- 
sent century, taken place in the science of Govêrn- 
raent,--the appointment of officers, as well as the en- 
actment of laws for the educati,»n of the whole peo- 
pie. Hence thcre is hot a State in Europe, from 
despotic Russia clown to tbe smallest Canton of re-- 
publican Switzerland, which has not its Council, or 

Examplcs 
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Board, or Minister, or Superintendent or Prefect of 
Pnblic Instruction,--exercising an active and provi- 
dent oversight, co-extensive with the provisions of the 
iaw and the community concerned. The most ad- 
vanced of the neighbouring States bave round it ne- 
cessary to adopt this as weli as other educational 
improvements of European civilization.* And if is 
now generally admitted that the educatiÇa of the 
people is more dependent upon the adminstratitm 
flmn upon the provisions of the laws relating to Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
In some of the New England States, as well as in 
several countries of Europe every town or parish, or 
municipality of a certain population is compelled to 
provide a School ; but such is hot the case, nor per- 
haps is such a provision requircd in this Province.-- 
So far as I have been able to ascertain from the ex- 
amples of enlightencd Governments and so far as I 
tan judge from the nature of the case, I think the 
oversight ofthe Government should be directed chiefly 
to the following objects : 
(1). To see that the Legislative grants are faith- 
fully and judiciously expended according to the in- 
tentions of the Legislature ; that the conditions on 
which the appropriations have been made are in ail 
cases duly fulfilled, 
(2). To see that the general principles of the law 
as well as the objects of its appropriations are in no 
instance contravened. 
(3). To prepare the realations which relate to the 
general character and management of the Schools, 
and the qualifications and character of the Teachers 

* The Superintendent of Schools for tlae State of lew York, is 
invested with much larger powers than are posss-ed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools for Upper Canada. 
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--leaving the employment of them fo the people, and 
a large discretion as to modes of teaching. 
(4). To provide, or recommend books, the cata- 
logale of which may enable Trustees or Committees 
to select suitable ones for the use of their Schools. 
(5). To prepare and recommend suitable plans of 
hool-houses and their furniture and appendages as 
one of the most important subsidiary means of good 
schools--a subject upon which it is intended on a 
future occasion to present a Special Report. 
(6). To employ every constitutional means to ex- 
cite a spirit of intellectual activity and inquiry and 
to satisfy it as far as possible by aiding in the estab- 
lishment and selection of librades and other means 
of diffusing useful knowledge. 
(7). Finally, and especially, to see that an efficient 
system of inspection is exercised over ail the Schools. 
This involves the examination and licensing of Teach- 
ers--visiting the Schools--discovering errors and 
suggesting remedies as to the organization classifi- 
cation s and methods of teaching in the Schools,--giving 
counsel and instruction as to their management,-- 
carefully examining the pupils--animating Teachers 
Trustees and parents by conversations addresses, &c., 
whenever practicable imparting vigor bv every 
available means to the whole system. Vhat the 
Government is to the system and what the Teacher 
is to the School the local Inspector or Superintendent 
should be within the limits of his District.* 
There is no class of officers in the whole machinery 
of elementary instruction on whom so much dcpends 
for its efficient and successful working as upon the 
local Superintendents or Inspectors. The proper 
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* Since the first edition of this Report s'as printed, a Law bas 
been passed substantially emhracing the provisions above snggested. 
X 
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selection of this class of agents is a matter of the 
grcatcst importance; thcy should make thcmsehes 
theoretically and practically acquainted with eVeT 
branch taught in the Schools, and the best modes of 
tcaching, as wcll as with the whole subject of School 
(rgallization and management. Where thcre is in- 
competency or negligence herc, tl,ere is weakness in 
the very part whcre strcngth is most required. I 
tl,ink this part of the systenl of Publie Instruction is 
by no means appreciated iii tllis Province in propor- 
tion to its importance. 
The laws, and Normal and Elementary Schools of 
Germany md France, would bc of comparatively lit- 
tle avaii, wcre it hOt for their systenl of inspection 
over every School and over evcry dcpartment of in- 
struction ; nor would the Privy Council Committee in 
England, or the National Board in Irdand, succeed 
as they do, were it hot for the corps of able and vigi- 
lant lnspcctors whom they cmploy to see can'ied 
into effect in cvcry Sdool aided by public grants, the 
principles of the systcm and the lessons given in the 
l'orlnal Schools. 
IIolland is inferior to Prussia in its system of Nor-- 
mal Schools ; but is probably superior to every othcr 
counhT in the world, in its svstem of inspection. 
With some of these Inspcctors it was my good for- 
tune to meet in Ilolland ; they accompanicd ne to 
various Schools undcr their charge; their entrance into 
the Schools was wclcomed by the glowing counten- 
ances of boh Teachcrs and pupils, who seemed to 
regard and receive them as ffiends ri'oto whom they 
cxpected both insmction and cncouragcment ; nor 
wcre their cxpcctations disappointed so far as I had 
an opportunity ofju lging  the cxaminations and re- 
rnarks in each instance sheved the lnspector to be 
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intimately acquaintcd with every dcpartmcnt of the 
instruction given, and imparted animation and delighl; 
fo the whole School. The importance attachcd fo 
this class of offlcers, may be inferred from the remark 
of the vencrable Vanden Ende (laie Chicf Commis- 
siouer of Primary Instruction, in llolland, and to a 
eat extent the founder of the System) t,» M. Cousil b 
in 1836, : Be careful in file choice of your Inspectors; 
they are mon wh» ought fo be sought for with a 
tern in tlle hand." 
In the commencement of a system of Public Instruc- 
tion, the office of local StTcrintendents or lnspectors 
is, if possibl% more important tllan after such system 
has bcen brought into fitll operation ; and little hope 
of success eau be entcrtainc,l in this Province, whcr- 
cver local Supcrintcndents prove lax or carclcss in 
thcir examinations into the qualifications and charac- 
ter of Caudidates for teaching *--their visitations of 
Schools--thcir attention fo books and dctcctive modes 
of teaching--their excrtions to ¢arry every part of 
the law into effect, and to excite incrcascd intcrest in 
the publie mind in bchalf of the education of the 
young. 
This last is the more important as no Constitutional 
Government can establish and rendcr effective a sys- 
"* The most imperfiect arrangement for providing Teacher ia 
that which requires an examination into merdy the huowledge of tho 
Cndidate in thebraaches to be taught. This is specially imperïct 
in the case ofelementar" instruction, where the knowledge requir- 
ed la mall tu amouut, a: I here the at of teachiug find ira most 
difficult exercise. OEhe erroneous notion, that an indiridual tan 
teach whatever ho: knows, is now generally abandoned ; and in thoso 
eountrles whieh 8till adhere fo the old method, of depending solt.ly 
upon examinations for securing evmpetent Teachers, examination 
is ma'Je, not only og tho acqu.rements of the Candidate, but of h/ 
ability fo ff;vc iustruction."--Uache's Ilqart on Education in Europe 
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rem of Public Instruction  ithout the co-operalion of 
the people themselves. Thcre must be this co-opera- 
tion, not only in the enactment of laws, but in the 
application of them to eve individual School. The 
establishment and maintenance of a School system 
is not like the digging of a Canal, or the building of 
a Railroad, where the work may be performed by 
strangers and foreigners. Thc subjects of popular 
cducation arc thc younger, and the immediate and 
necessary agents of it are the elder, inhabitants of the 
country ; and if the latter are indifferent and unfaith- 
fnl to their duty, the former will grow up in ignorance,. 
notwithstanding the provisions of the best laws, and 
the best exertions of the Government. One of the 
first steps then in a public work of this kind--a work 
which involves the interest of every family, and the 
futm'e dcstinies of the country--is to excite parents 
and guardians to a sense of their moral dnd social 
obligations hot only in respect to the establishment 
of Schools, but as to the character and egiciency of 
those Sdools, and the due education of their children 
for the present and the future--for themselves, and 
their country. 
These remarks suggest a collateral subject to which 
I desire to draw attention--hOt with a view of re- 
commending its adoption, but in order to impress upon 
ail concerned the principle which it involves. I 
allude to the compulsory attendance of children at 
School, as requircd by the laws of Prussia and seve- 
rai other States of Europe. The prevalent impres-- 
sion is, that such a law is arbitrary--despotic--in- 
consistent with the rights of parents and the liberties 
of the subject. But what is the principle on which 
this law is founded .9 The principle is this, that 
every child in the land has a right to such an educa,- 
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tion as will fit him to be an honest and useful mem- 
ber of community,--that if the parent or gue.rdian 
cannot provide, him xvith such an education, the 6'tate 
(s bound to do so,--and that if the parent will hot do 
s% the State will protect the child against such a 
parent's cupidity and inhumanity, and the State vill 
protect the community at large against any parent 
(if the term tan be applied to such a character) send- 
ing forth into it, an uneducated savage, an idle 
vagabond, or an unprincipled thief. 
The parent or guardian is hot isolated from all 
around him,--without social relations or obligations. 
He owes duties to his child,--he owes duties to 
ciety. In neglecting to educate, he wrongs his child, 
---dooms him to ignorances if hot to vice,--to a con- 
dition little above that which is occupied by horses 
and oxen ;--he also wrongs society by robbing it of 
an intelligent and useful member and by inflicting 
upon it an ignorant or vicious barbarian. 
To commit this two-fold -rong is a crime of the 
blackest character whether cognizable by human 
laws or not ; to protect childhood and manhood and 
society from such wrongs, is the object of the Prus- 
sian law hich requires the attendance of every 
child from the age of six to fourteen years at some 
School--public or private as the parent may prefer ; 
and if the parent is hot able to pay for the education 
of his child, the State provides for it. The law there- 
fore protects the weak and the defenceless, against 
the strong and the selfish ; it is founded on the purest 
morality and the noblest patriotism; and although I 
do hot advocate the incorporation of it into a Stature 
in this country, I believe it to be the duty ot every 
parent to act in accol'dance w-ith its spirit. With 
what a noble raco would Canada be peopled forty 
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years henc% if every child fi'om this time hcnceforth 
shouhl receive eiht years instruction la the practical 
arts and duties of life on Christian pr:,nci|,!cs ! 
But it is crroneous t.» suppose that the l'rassian 
law on this subject is an appendage of dcspotism.-- 
It exists la thc democratic Cantons of Republican 
Switzerlat:d, in a more elcvatcd degrec than it does 
in Prussia. A. G. Eschcr, Esqr., manufacturer at 
Zuricb, whose tcstimony bas been quoted in a former 
part of this t:eport, gives the foll0wing evidcncc on 
this p,»int before thc Privy Council Cotnmittee ou 
Education. I:1 answer to thc qucstion "In the Free 
Cantons of Switzerland, is thc education national and 
compulsory?" 3If. Êscher says : " In the Protestant 
Cantons it is entirely so. No child can be employed 
in any mare,facto, r,./until ho has passed through the 
Primary Schools ; and ho is further under tbe obliga- 
tion of attending the Secondary Schools until his 
sixtcenth or seventeenth year. And under ail cir- 
cumstances, and for every eml,loyment, it is obliga- 
tory on parents to send their chihlren to the Public 
Schools until they are absolvcd from the obligation 
by an examination as to thc eflïciency of their educa- 
tion." In these Cantons thc opinion of the people is, 
in thc largest sens% thc law of thc land, yet so en- 
lightened and so strong is that opinion, that it enacts 
laws, enforced by the severest penalties, securing to 
crery child such an cducation as is suitable to his in- 
tended employmcnt in lire. 
The saine elevatcd public opinion exists and per-- 
ates in the free States of Geîmany, as well as in dcs- 
potic Prussia. On this point I will quote the tcsti- 
mony of an intelligent Amcrican--late l'resident of 
the Senate of the Statc of Massachusetts, and at pre- 
nent S¢retary of the Board (,f Education at Boston 
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--a man who has donc much to advance the interests 
of education in his native Star% and to whom I bave 
had frequent occasion to refer. Mr. Mann savs 
A ver 3, erroneous idea prevails with 
forcement of school attendance is the prerogative of 
despotism alone. I believe it is generally supposed 
here, that such compulsion is hot nerely incompati- 
ble with but impossible in a free and eleetive go- 
vernment. This is a great error. -ith the excep- 
tion of Austria, (including B,»hemia,) and Prussia, 
ahnost all the other States of Germany bave now 
eonstitutional Governments. lIanyof them have an 
Upper and Loer Itouse of Assembly, like out 
Senate, and House of Representatives. Whoever 
will attend the Parliament of Saxony, for instance, 
will witness as great freedom of debate as in any 
country in the world ; and no law tan be passed but 
by a majority of the Ilepresentatives chosen by the 
people themselvès. In the first School I isited, in 
Saxony, a lesson t On Government', in which ail the 
great privileges secured fo the Saxon people by their 
Constitution 'ere enumerated; and both Teacher 
and pnpils contrasted their prescrit ri'ce condition with 
that of some other countries, as well as ith that of 
the;.r own ancestors, in a spirit of congratvlation and 
triumph. The elective fi-anchise in this and in several 
of the other States of Germany, is more generally en- 
joyed that is the restrictions upon it are less than in 
some of the States of our own Union. And yet in 
Saxony, years after the existence of this Constitution 
and when no law could be passed without the assent 
of tl,e people's Representatives, in Parliament as- 
sembled, a general code of School laws was enacted, 
rigorously enforcing, by fines and penaltie% the 
tendance of children at School." 
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5th. IulirM«al Effarts.--There is so mu¢h in the 
ver T nature of education that is voluntary, both in 
its pursuit by an individual, and in its advancement as 
a system, that without efforts beyond those which 
should or could be enjoyed by statures, its interests 
can be advanced to but a ver)- limited extent in any 
communitv. It is en'oneous to suppose that the high 
state of education in Oermany is entirely owing to 
the provisions of the laws and the exertions of the 
Civil Authorities. The spontaneous efforts of indi- 
viduals and associations have hot, to say the least, 
been less efficient agents in this great work, than the 
interfcrence of the State ; and these private efforts 
have on several occasions, been the originators of the 
most important laws and measures of Government. 
It is to these efforts that Germany owes its unrivailed 
series of School and educational books--the existence 
and wide circulation of upwards of thirty periodical 
School publications--and the periodical conferences 
of School Inspectors and Teachers in ail the German 
States. The intercourse of Teachers and Educators 
in all parts of Germany, is constant and intimate--to 
an extent that can be scarcely conceived by a stran- 
ger. Thus the improvements and views of each be- 
corne the pr,perty of all--the educational instructors 
of the people constitute an extensive and most in- 
fluential fraternity, and the whoh public mind is ele- 
vated and animated to a standard of sentiment and 
practice comformable to a high state of national civi- 
lization. 
Corresponding efforts in this Province are indis- 
pensable to the realization of any patriotic hopes as 
to our system of public instruction. The efficiency 
of some of the provisions of the School Law is 
holly depending upon voluntarT efforts. This la 
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the case cspecially in respect to Visi/ors of Schools 
whosc labours are authorized without any provision 
for pecuniary remuneration. I here assume that ail 
Clergymen and Justices of the Peace will be autho- 
rized to act as Visitors of Schools* but pecuniary re- 
muneration in this case would be impracticable and 
absurb; pecuniary or other penalties for neglect of 
duty equally so. In most instances the authority fo 
act in this capacity would, it may I think be rea- 
sonably presumed, be regarded as a useful and ap- 
propriate legal privilege rather than as an unwelcome 
burden. It gives a legal sanction to what might ho 
insisted upon as a moral and patriotic duty i but the 
efliciency with which it is performed must dcpend 
upon individual fitness and generous co-operation. 
Such a co-operation--universal and hearty--would 
be productive of innumerable benefits to the rising 
youth of the land and the interests of education ge- 
nerally. Popular education on sound principles is 
the handmaid of religion and the best safeguard of 
public order; the recog-nizcd Teachers of the one, 
and the authorized guardians of the other, are the 
natural assistants in a work involving thc best inter- 
csts of both. Of course the Government would not 
permit, nor public opinion tolerate--norcan I imagine 
any individual taste so perverted as to attempt 
that the Common School should be ruade the occasion 
or place of sectarian prosclytism  but I can hardly 
conceive of a more powerful auxiliary to the cause of 
elementary Education than the frequent visits to the 
Schools of the various Clergy and Magistrates of the 
land,and the corresponding exercise of their influence in 
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* Clergy and $fagistrates, together with District CounLlors, 
are now Sehool Visitors by Law. 
Y 
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other respects in favour of public instruction. Such 
visits would prompt and encom'age the Tcachcrs-- 
would gratify and animatc thc pupils--would tend 
to imprcss and excite additional intcrcst among pa- 
rents--wouhl afford the opportunity of ma'Idng use- 
ful observations and suggestions--would give bh'th 
to uscful lcssons and exertions from the pulpit and 
bench--would bc an additional guarantee that the 
Schools of thc country should be in harmony with 
its common rcligitus spirit--would doubtlcss suggest 
and bc promo/ivc of many valuable lfints and exer- 
tions in a work common fo eve T form of religion 
and cvcry variety of interest. 
Anothcr important agcncy in the advancement of 
clcmcntary Education--the existence as wcll as use- 
fulncss of which depends upon voluntary exertions»-- 
arc the Mcetings or Confcrences of Teachers and 
othcr local administrators of the School Law--espe- 
cially Superintcndcnts and Visitors. Such Confe- 
renccs arc held in France by a special order of the 
Royal Council» wlrich points out the members the 
subjccts» thc modcs of proceeding» as well as the 
objects of thcm. They bave ah'cady been produc- 
rive of thc lmppicst rcsu]ts in that country although 
the rcgular establishmcnt of thcm did hot take place 
until Fcbruary 10th 1837, In Germany they eon- 
stitute a promincnt fcature and means of both edu- 
cational dcvclopcmcnt and improvement. The tlrst 
scholars and educators in Germany attend them ; 
any thing new in thc history of Education is warrant- 
ed--disco.vcries» or improvements» or suggestions 
as to mcthods of teaching are stated and discussed ; 
ad(h'esses by pcrsons previously appointed are deli- 
vcred ; and all matters relating to the instruction and 
education of thc people are proposed and consider- 
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ed. Some of the finest educatioual discourses which 
bave ever becn published wcrc first delivercd at these 
Conferences. Such Confcrences arc now common in 
the States of Massachusctts and New-York, and arc 
attended with the happiest effccts. In Prussia as 'ell 
as in France thc Govcrnment attaches thegrcatest im- 
portance to these Confcrences and sedulous]y encoura- 
ges them; and thc holding ofsuch mcetings in the several 
Districts of this Proviuce uuder propcr reguhtions 
would I ara confidcnt contribute largcly fo the im- 
provcment of Teachers and to excite in thc public 
mind an incrcascd interest in thc education of the 
young. To Teachers such associatious wou]d be 
invaluablc and through thcm t0) the public at large. 
On this point the f[»llowing rcmarks of the lP,'ze 
Essay of the Zondon Central E«l«cat[o »S'oct are 
worthyofgrave consideration--cspecially in a country 
where the Tcachcrs bave not rcceived a N,rmal 
School training. Mr. LaIor says : t Thc priuciple of 
association is pcculiarly applicable fo the science of 
Education. Conferenccs of Tcachers might ho easily 
prevented from degenerating into Dcbating Cluhs or 
Convivial Meetings. Induced to corne together at 
proper intervals and under judicious arrangcments 
the association wouhl furish the strongcst inccntives 
to their zeal and indust-. The sympatbies of a 
common pursuit the intercbange of idcas the com- 
munication of new discoveries could not rail to make 
the meeting dclightful. At present, practical know- 
]edgc of thc most important kinds acquired by long 
lires spent in teaching, goes out of the world with its 
possessors ; there bcing no easy mode of communica- 
tingit t o othcrs; or (what is pcrhaps more important) 
no means of giving it that degrce of developcmcnt 
which would show its value. Conferences of Teach- 
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ers wouhl surfer no man's experience to be lost. 
Every hint would be taken up and fiAlowed out by 
investigation. The resources of each would be drawn 
out; and men would learn the command of their 
l)owers, and the manncr of kecping thcir position in 
society. Thc most accomplishcd minds would give 
atonc to thc othcrs ; roughness and peculiarities of 
manners would be rubbed off, and each would feel 
that he was hot solitary and unconnectcd, but a 
mcmber of an important body. Ilis self-respect 
would thus be increased, and wifll it thc estimation 
of others fvr him. Vhen mcn of common interests 
meet togcthcr, thc topics which conccrn thcm most 
ncarly must engage a sharc of their attention. If 
there bc any grievancc it will assume a distinct shape 
by discussion, and be put in the way of redress; if 
any improvemcnt of c.ndition be practicabl% their 
joint considcration will be most likely to effect it. 
Ail this tcnding to make them fccl their own rights 
and strength must also cnsure greatcr consideration 
from societv. The sagacity of the Prussian Go- 
vermucnt, so striking]y displayed in its organization 
of public cducation, luakes thc utmost use of this 
principlc of association. The Confercnces of School- 
masters, without coercive interfcrenc% which would 
dêprive flmm of thcir chier advantages, are pro- 
moted and cncouraged by evcry means in its power." 
To detail thc individual efforts which tend to 
accomplish thc objects of public instruction in con- 
ncxion with measures expressly requircd by law, 
wouhl be foreign fo the objects I have in view and 
excecd my prescribed limits. Thcreis, however, one 
more of so general and vitally important a character, 
that I canm»t onfit mentioning it. I mean thc estab- 
lishment of Circulatby Lbrar[es in lhe various Dis- 
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tricts, and as far as possible in the School Sections. 
To the attainment of this object local and voluntary 
co-operation is indispensable. Government ma)" 
perhaps contribute ; it may assist by suggesting re- 
gulations and recommending lists ofbooks from wh;ch 
su;table selections can be marie ; but the rest remains 
for individual and local efforts to accomplish. And 
the advantages of the School can be but very par- 
tially enjoyed unless they are continued and extendcd 
by means of books. As tbe Scbool is the pupil's first 
teacher so books are his second; in tbe former he 
acquires the clements of knowledge, in the latter he 
acquires knowledge itself; in the former he converses 
with the School-master--in the latter he holds inter- 
course with the greatest and wisest men of ail ages 
and countries and professions on ail subjects and in 
every variety of style. The S«hool creates the taste 
and the want wh;ch books alone can satisfv. In 
conversing with the wise the learned, and the good 
the mind cannot be unhappy nor will it become 
vitiated; its views will be expanded ; its standard 
of manners and men and things will be elcvated ; its 
feelings will be refined; its exertions will be prompted ; 
its practical knowledge will be matured and its 
intellectual wealth and power will be indefinitelymulti- 
plied. But in any community fcw persons can be 
expected to possess the means nccessary to procure 
anytbing like a general assortment of books; in a 
new and rural community perhaps none. One Li- 
brary for the whole of such community is the best sub- 
stitute. Each one thus acquircs the fruits of the 
united contribntions of ail ; and the Teacher and the 
poor man with his family participate in the common 
advantage. 
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REPORT ON A S¥STEM 

P IL 
Conclu- 

I[AY IT PLEASE YOUY EXCELLENCY 
I have thus endeavoured to accomplish the first 
part of the task assigaed me by Your Excellency's 
distingfished predecessor, in respect to an efficient 
system of Elementary Education, by attempting to 
delineate its leading features in the principal subjects 
which it embraces and most material parts of the 
machinery it requires. I ara deeply sensible of the 
defectiveness of this pdmary attempt on a subject so 
varied and complex. Several important topics and 
many details I have left unnoticed, either because 
they are hot adapted to this Province, or because they 
can be introduced and discussed to greater advan- 
rage in an ordinary Annual Report ; and most of the 
topics which I bave introduced bave been merely 
explained without being professedly discussed. My 
object has been to describe the outlines--leaving the 
filling up to rime and future occasions. The comple- 
tion of the structure of which I have endeavourêd to 
lay the foundation and furnish the plan, must be the 
work of years--perhaps of an age. It is however 
a ground of encouragement and confidence that we 
are not left to rude conjectures or untried theodes in 
tlfis work. For the prosecution of every part of it 
cven to the Clild's First Book, the most trifling ar- 
ride of furniture the minutest detail of School order 
and School teaclfing, we have the brightest light of 
learning and experience ; and we cannot rail of the 
completest success iï every Legislator and Ruler 
and Ecclesiastic and Inspector and Trustee, and 
Parent in the land will cultivate the spirit and irai- 
tare the ¢xample of the Prussian School Counseilor 
Dinter who commenced forty years prodigons la- 
bours self-denials and charities with the engage- 
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ment: « I promised God that I would look upon evcry 
Prussian peasant child as a being who could com- 
plain of me before God if I did not providc him the 
best education as a man and a Christian which it 
was possible for me to providc." 
Ail which is rcspectfally submitted by 
Your Excellency's 
Most obedicnt and 
most humble servant 
EGERTON RYERSON. 
EDUCATION 0FFC] C W.» 
Match 26tb 1846. 
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SPECIAL REPOPT 

MEASURES WHICI! HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE ESTABLISH'ENT 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

EDUCATION OFFICE 
Toronto, 24th Jun% 1847. 
SR--For the informafi«m of His Excellency thc Gvernor 
General and of the Legislatur% if deemed expedient I bave the 
honour to make a Special Ilel»ort of the measures which bave been 
adopted f,»r the establishment of a Normal bchool in Upper Ca- 
nad% and f.r çal'o-ing into effect generally, the Common chool 
Act 9th Vict. cap. 20. 
By the third fuurth and fifth Sections of the Stature referred 
t% provision was made for the appointment of a Board of Edu- 
cation for Upper Canada ith power to establish a Normal 
School for the training of Young Men as Common School 
Teachers and also with power to recommend suitable books for 
ihe use of Common Schools in Upper Canada. 
The Act providing for the appointment of a Board of Educa- 
tion became a law on the 23rd of May, 1846; the Commission 
appointing the Board was issued on the first day of July follow- 
ing ; and the first meeting of the Board took place on the 21st 
day of the saine month. 



l. The atrflointment of" l-lead Master o the IVormat i'ctwot jor 
UpTer Canada. 
I laid beîore lhe Board, at its first nleeting, sonle private cor- 
respondence relative to the character and qualifications of John 
Rintoul, A.M., Esquire, who had had for twelve years the charge 
of the Model Schools, and the instruction of the Teachers in lhe 
practice of School Teaching in the Govel'nmcnt Nornlal School, in 
Dublin, and whon1 I proposed as Head Master for the conten1- 
plated Nornlal School for Uppcr Canada. 
The Board opened a correspondence with the Conlmissioners of 
National Education on the subject. 
The Conlnlissioners recomnlended _Mr. Rintoul as 1)eculiarly 
qualified for the situation «,ffered, and expresscd their  illingness 
to forego his inlportant services in Dublin, for the nlore imp,_,rtant 
ohject of introducing their systen1 ,»ï instruction into Canada. 
Mr. Rintoul accepted thc apl:ointment. Tbe Board, heing .'m.:- 
i,,us to open the Nornlal School as eal'lv as the comnlencenlent of 
the current year, rcquested Mr. Rintoul to l,roceed t,» Canada in 
the autulnn of last year ; but the severc affliction of his wifc, in 
the opinion of ber physicians, fi»rbade hinl removing his fanlilv to 
Canada in the autnmn. The Canadian Board thon proposed to 
pay the expenses of Mr. Rintoul's passage to Canada, and hack to 
Duhlin again aher the close of the Session t,f the Provincial 
Norlnal School; but the affliction refel'red to put it out of his 
power, consistentlv with the obligations of donlestic duty, to leave 
his familv. Thc sanie cause has delayed Mr. Rintoul's departure 
for Canada in April last, as i,reviously arranzed. Mr. R. bas 
repeatedly placed l,is al,poilmnent at the disposal of thc Canadian 
Board of Education ; but the Board, desirous, if possible, of se- 
curing the services ,,f a gcntlenlan of so large expel-ience and 
acknowledged fitness, bave thought it most desirable to allow Mr. 
Rintoul until July to prcpare for Iris dcpartm-e for Canada ; and, 
in the event of his not being ahle to leave at that tinle, the Board 
bas requested the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land to select another pcrson as IIead Mastcr of the Normal 
School for Uppcr Canada, so that the Institution nlay be opencd 
before the middle of autunln. 

1Nos.--Since he writing of this parag'raph, an ot]icial letter bas been received 
from Mr 1Rintoul, announcing the resignation of his connection with the 'ational 



11. «lllmratus and Boo's for the Normal 8chool. 
A catalogue of the Api»aratus reqnired for Lectures in Chemis- 
try and .Natural Philosophy, together with the prices, having 
been procured from 5If. Rintoul and the professor of lqatural 
l'hilos,phy in the Dublin Narnal School, and an estimate of the 
quautity and prices of Books wanted ha-ing been ruade, the Board 
,f Educati,,n directed the sure or £400 Sterling tobe placed at 
the disposal of 3If. Rint,ml fur the purchase of Apparatus and 
Bmks fiw the l'rtwincial Normal School. 3lr. Rintoul bas ack- 
nowledged the receipt of the laoney ; and the required Apparatus 
and Books will be brought out to Canada by the Head 51aster. 
III. Conditions on whlch Candido, ts ,f %hool Teachln u'ill be 
reeelced into tle Normal S'ehool. 
On tlfis subjeet the Btard of Eueation bave adtpted the fol- 
lowing reoilations :-- 
Resolved that, 
" 1. In consequence of the inability of the Head 3laster to 
t' lwoceed to Canad% so as to open the N'»rmal School in July 
" next the opening of the Institution be postponed until as early 
" in autumn as practicable. 
" 2. Every candidate for admission into the School in. order o 
'" his being i'eeeived nlust comply with the following condi- 
" tions :--(1.) He must be sixteen years of age. (2.) He must 
« produce a certificate of good moral character, signed by the 
« Clerc-man or .linister of tlle religious denomination of which 
"' he is a member. (3.) He must be able to rend and write in- 
" telliffibly, and be acquainted with the simple rules of arith- 
': metic. (4.) He nmst declare iii writing that he intends to de- 
' vote himself to the pi'ofessitn of Teaching School and that his 
« object in coming to the l%rmal School is to qualify himselfbet- 
" ter for the important duties of that proession. (Other stu- 
" dents, not candidates for School Teachillg to be admitted with- 
" out sigqaing a document of their intention to beeome Teachers» 
« on paying the fees and dues to be prescribed.) 
" 3. Upon the foregoing conditions, candidates for ,School 
t' Teaching shall be admitted to all the advantages of the Normal 
« School without any charge, either for Ttùtion or for the Books 
t« whieh thev illl.V be re¢mirod tf» na in th e Sehool. 



t, 4. The candidates I,,, ,_ ................ ,, .............. 
" shall board and h»de in the city, under su«h reffulations a 
'« shall, ri'oto rime to rime, be approved by this B«rrd, and ea«h 
" pupii (attcnding the ,'-;chool on his own account) shall be 
" l«,wed a sure not excee'Jing rive shillings per week. towards the 
" expenses of his board. 
" .3. Ïhe caadidates for School Teachiag, selected bv the Dis- 
" trier and City C«mncils, shall hot bc eharged more than the 
" amount paid fi»r their board in the citv. 
" 6. The foreg»ing Resolutions be transmi:ted by ('ircular to 
" the District and ç'ity Councils, for thcr i..:fr:nation, and fo the 
tt public throu-h the new.-_papers." 
With a view of extendiuff the advantaffes of the Normal School 
as idelv as ptssibie, the Board addressed a Circular letter to the 
Municipal C,uncils «,f Ui,per Canada, date 4th Auast. 1S46 
sngffestinff that each Council select one or m}re younff men, by 
i, ublic competiti,n, and support them ai the Normal School. A 
copy of this C'h'cu;.ar is given in the Appendix t,» this Report 
nmrked Xo. i. Several .iunicipal Councils have cord:.ally re- 
spondcd to the Cireular of the Board ; and I doubt n«,t but others 
will d,:» the saine, as soon as the N,»rm:d School shall have been 
brou,,.,ht iato operation. 

IV. BuiMb;cjs for llce .Vormal ,%hool. 
| 
At the first meeting of the Board of Educat.i,m it was proposed 
to apply to tle Goernment for permission to occupy the Go- 
venment House and premises of the late Province of Upper Ca- 
nad% as the buildinff could be easilv adapted for the purposes of 
a Nrmal SchooI, lhe rounds being spacious and beautiful ; and 
a great saving of expene w,mld thereby be effected by conrertin 
to sach a purpose, buildings which were falling into decay, and 
premises which were nseless to the Province. Some private cor- 
reslmndence , which had taken place beîween lhe Superiutendent of 
Sche.o]s and a leaOinff.3Iember of/he Government, on the subject, 
was laid befure the Board; and the Board readilv concurred in 
the propriety of opening a con'esp:,udence with the Government, 
with the view of obtaining the premises in question. The cor- 
responOence resulted in an erder from His Excellency, the Earl of 
Çathcart, to |he Mavor of T«,ronto, to put the Superintendent of 



Proucial Normal School and Education Oce. The intimation 
of the order was datcd 7th Septembcr, 1846. The Boaxt con- 
tracted fbhwith for thc thorough rcpair of thc buildings, wlfich 
bas been effected for little less than £550. I bclicvc the sclection 
of thesc premises will be fuIly justified bv thc test of cxpcrience. 
eleto t ad Reoemmendat[on 'os Jbr te use o" 
&'l*ools in [ler ()nada. 
I)tle part «»t' the dutv of the B»ard of Educatiou is t Tu exa- 
" mine and recomlnend or disappr,,c (,f ail Books» Plans» or 
" Forms whicb mav be submitted to thom ith a view to lheir 
" use in Schools" ; and 1 l,st no lime in laying befi»rc the Board 
specimens of the N'ational School Books alld the advantageons 
terres on hicl h I believ% from personal c,versations ith the 
Comssiners in Duhlin these admirable books could be o1 
tained ; as also permission to reprint them iii Uppcr Canada. An 
oncial communicatiou was directed to be addrcssed in behalf of 
the Board to the Conlmissioners of National E,lucation in Ireland 
on the subject ; in reply t» which the Board l'eceived permission 
to repfint the Nati«mal S«.bool Books in Ul,per Canada» and the 
offer» on ihe pa% of the Commissioners to supply the Dublin 
cditions f«»r Canaan Schools at cost prices ncarly ont hmdrcd 
per cent bclow the rctail selling pfice of these books fo tbe Britih 
public. 
The Board feeng tbat their duty in ts respect as one 
of great decacy as well as of great impo'tance» l'csolvcd lo pro- 
ceed in a manncr the lcast liable to objection from any quarter. 
ere being no series of Scho4 Books published in Uppcr Cana4% 
the Board thought it best hot to interferc with anv of thc 
isolated School Books wch are pubshcd in the Province, cither 
by way of recoendation or sapproval ; but to rccoucnd the 
completc and admirable sefies of ational Scho«l Books» and 
adopt uch measures to carrv the rccommcndation into eflct as 
would hot at ail affect thc compctition and fair profitg of the 
ad% wle they would 'catly promote thc advantages of the 
pubc and the best interests of out Commou S¢hools, in regard to 
both the prices and the charactcr of School Books. 
e Board» in the first instance, advcflised for Tcndcrs for 



re-printing these book.% ._v L ..... o 
of re-printing them to the publisher or publishers wlîo wouïd 
engage fo print them in a style similar to lle Dublin Editions, at 
the lowest prices to the public. Several Tenders xvere sent in for 
re-prin[ing single numbers of the Series, in the terres of which 
there was scarcely a shadow of difference ; but no Publishing 
House was willing to invest the capital and assume the responsi- 
bility of reprinting the entire Scries at the reduced prices of the 
imported editions. The Board determined at length, to extend 
its own privilege of rc-printing the National Books to any 
publisher in Canada who might choose to avail bimself of i{, re- 
serving merely the right of expressing its opinion; favourable or 
otherwise, as to the correctness or quality of any re-prints of them. 
The Board adopted a similar course with a view to facilitate and 
encourage the importation of the National School Books--extend- 
ing its recommendation to the National Commissioners in Dublin, 
in behalf of any person in Uppcr Canada tobe furnished wilh 
their books at their proposed reduced prices who would engage 
to sel] them at the rate of hot more than two pence currency for 
every penny sterling ofthe cost prices. Several Canadian Book- 
sellers have availed themselves of flis oiïer of the Board ; and 
two Publishing Houses in Toronto bave got the first three Readers 
of the series Stereotyped--fac slmilie of the last Dublin Editions. 
Being satisfied in my own mind that fmishing each Municipal 
Council in Upper Canada with a complete set of the National 
School Books--as specimens--would tend greatly to facilitate and 
promote their introduction into our Schools, I determined, if pos- 
sible, to accomplish that object at my own expense. Accordingly 
I wrote fo trie Secreiaries of the National Commissioners in Dub- 
lin, explaining file object I had in view, and requesting to be 
informed as to the Iowest terres at which they 'ould furnish me 
xvith twenty-three sers of their books for such a purpose. The 
National Commissioners fr exceeded my request and my expec- 
tations by presenting me with twenty-five complete sets, hot only 
of the books published by them, but also of 1hose sanctioned bv 
them, and of their Annua] Reports--eaeh set consisting of more 
lhan fifty publications. 
The fo]lowing is a extract from the reply directed by the Na- 
tional Commissioners fo my applicatiou :-- 



"" P»DUCATIO: ïFFICBç 
"DuLlin 7 1st May 1647. 
" Sx,avin laid belote te Commissioners of National Edu- 
" cation, your letter of the 22nd 3larch last, we are now to info 
« you that the Commissioners, apprcciating your earnest and sin- 
"cere desire to pronoto liberal Èucaion in Upper Canad% and 
" also, to facilitate the disscmination of the Iri»h National School 
" Bo6ks in that Colony, have gre p!easura in presenting you 
« with twenty-five sel of lhe publicati«,ns of this Board for the 
" important purpose state«l i;i your 'atifying communication freo 
" of any c.harge except fi, r freighl, 
« In ad,brion, th« Coramisioner sen«l tr your acceptance, 
" twenty-five sct of School Books, hot published but sanctioned 
« by them, in the lrish National School; and also a complete 
« Sertes of the Annal Report of the Commissioners, with Schooi 
't Registers Daily cport Books, Clas3 Roll» &c., in set» of 
" twentv-five each. 
" We enclose a list of th¢ Books &c., contained in the several 
« paroels. he rations packages have been ruade up in tire 
" chests, addressed to you, E«lucalion Oce, Toronto and con- 
« sied to the 3lessr». Elliot Lirerpool t.» be shippcd for Mon- 
" treal; flac h'eigh an,l shipping charge wiii be paid by the 
« Messrs. Elliotl, an«l when we receve their account of tho saine, 
" it sha!l be forwarded to you." 
VI. «Iea emp  brb S tlm prient Cmmon ,çckol Act 
eal 
Having sta!ed the measures which have been adopted in ortier 
fo establish a Provincial Normal School and to introduco an 
unifol Sefies of suitable School Boks into the Common Schools, 
I will now briefly siate the steps which have becn taken to 1;ring 
the general provisions of the Act into operation. 
1. Believing that one of the most sefious obstacles fo tho pro- 
gress of Common School Instction in the Count was t 
iorançe, and conequently indifference, which existed as fo it 
real ste I prepared and got printed a ïable of the Statistics 
f Common Schools in Upper Cada, since the commencement of 
the prient system, bringing together on one sheet, and into on 
view, M! the tatiIiezl Information which tho Educztion 



and Statistical Returns in Lpper Lanatta, 
nish. A eopy of this paper was sent to each fthe Municipal 
Couneils, and to the Editor of each Newspaper in l-pper Canada, 
besides many others 7 and it attraeted eonsiderable attention, as 
well it might--shewing the comparative and deplorahly baekward 
»tare of Elelnentarv Instruction in UpperCanada, at the saine time 
that it exhibited the progress of Common School» during the last 
few vents. Ïhis Table of Statistic» is giron in the Appendix to 
this Report, markcd No. _'2. 
2. In the next plac% I addressed a Cirt':tl;:r to th.," Municipal 
('ouncils, explaining the leadinff principles on which the prescrit 
School Law is foundcd ; the principal duties of District Councils, 
and Ihe advant«ges arising from adopting pro2)erty as tho bsis of 
supporting Common Schools. ï'he District of l-!uren bas noblv 
led the way iu the application of this principle. ïhe Circular re- 
ferred to is lnarked 1o. 3 in the Appendix. 
3. I thon proposed a Book of Fo:ï:.:s .nd Regnalations f,,r making 
Reports, and conducting all necessary proceedings under the Sta- 
ture, including the forn:s for District Councils, for District Super- 
intendants School Trustees and Tcacllers, together x ith remarks 
on their several duties, and the organizati,,n and government of 
Colnmon Schools, iu regard t'., religious instruction, &c. &c. &c. 
(Sec Appendix 
In order that errors might be avoided in holding the First An- 
nual School Meetings under the Act, I had triplicate forms of 
Tr,tstees .,Vot;ces of such meefip.gs printed (v«ita requisite direc- 
tions on each,) and sent thelu sith the Book of Forms to the 
several District Superintendants, for distribution to the Trustees 
of each Sc16ol Section. No instance.has corne to mv knowledge 
of anv irr%«ularity having been complained of in regard to 
the calling and constitution of a School Meeting xvhere these 
printed blank notices were rece;.ved--presenting a gratifying con- 
trast to the disputes hich have al'iSe:l froln such irregularity in 
former years. 
4. In transmittinff the printed Statures, Ft,rn:s, and.P, egnla- 
tions I addressed a Circular to District Superintendants, remark- 
ing on some points, essential to the improvement ,,f out Common 
,qchools--the importance of introducing an unifc»rm Scries of Tca:t 
Books in the ,qchoolslthe specia! objeets of obs:'rvation and inquir.x 



in the inspection of the Scho-'»l% and the -pirit a.,id manner 
°which the ,hool Act shonld be administered. 
This Circular will be found in tbe Appendix, marked No. 5. 
5. I was proceeding with a sirnilar Circular to Trustees of 
Common School% when I found the provisions of the Act, in rela- 
tion to the toast important and dicult part off their duties sa in- 
definitive and defectiv% that I thought it better to defer any 
formal communication on the sui@et until this part of the Act 
.hould be amendcd. The School Bill, as originally prepared and 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly expressly defined the 
powers of Tru.tees relative to imposing rate-bills for the rcpair 
of School Houses, Salaries of Tcachcrs, &c. ïhis clause wa 
opposed and lost lu the House of Assembly and no other was sub- 
stituted in its plac% sa that Trustees bave bcen nota little per- 
plexed to know on whom or on w]tatlr{ncl)le they are authorized 
to levy rate-bills for the repairs of $chool-hou»e% &c. 
Indefiniteuess and obscuritv in sa  ital and practical a provision 
of the Act bas giron rise to considerable dissati.factim, and the 
defect is charged upon those who had sought to prevent it. 
6. In orderto secure uniformity and completeness in the 
ports of Tastees and District Superintcndants for the current 
year I have got blank h, rms of Reports printed, and I shall dis- 
tribute them before the close of the vent. 
7. I have saine ri]ne since submitted the pr«priet.v of publishing 
a semi-monthlv Journal of Education, devoted exclusively to that 
subjeet; also of naking apersonal visit in the course of the yea , 
to each 19istreet {n l»l»er Canada, empl,ying a dav or two in free 
eonference with the uperintêndant, Visitors and other friends of 
popular Education in each District, on the present svstem of pub- 
lic instruction, ,and the best means of promoting its efficienc. 
But I havê not a yet learned Iiis Exeêllcncy's pleasure on either 
«fthese propositions. 
Such have been the means employed, in addition la the ordi- 
nary correspondênce of the Education Oflïe% la earrv the present 
Sehool Act into effect. It is of cours% impossible to state results 
within less than six months after the general provisions of the Act 
bave came into operation. But were it consistent with the abject 
of hi» Report, I could adduee conc!usive evidence of an improve- 
mnt in lhe or_,zanization and Iroelect- of Commnn Sehool 



.- eral DL, tricts. 8hould the Act, ith the amêndment- of if 
which have bêen tubmitted to the ct, nsideration of the Govern-* 
ment be allowed as fa:.r a trial as the preceding Act, I bave no 
doubt of results the most gratifying to cvery f:iend of Pub!le Edu- 
cation. 

YII. 01osition and ob.jectlons to thc Comraon Fz'chocl Act. 
Itis hot possible to passa law against wh;ch objections would 
hot be ruade ffom some quartel'S, v_nd the introduction ofthe best 
law is neccssari!v attcnded with some inconvenience. When the 
Common School Act of 1S43 ,uperseded that of 1841 so serious 
was the derangement of the :hole School system cfUpper Canada, 
that many of the proxisions of the Act ¢f 1843, co,a!d notbecarried 
into effect during the first vear of ifs ex;.stence ; Trustees, in manv 
instances, could hot be elected as required Ly the Act, the Chief 
Superintendant of Schools l;y crder of the Governor in Ceuncil, 
found it necessarv to exercise an arbitrarv diseretion in disposing 
of man- cases brought before hm, ;-ithout regard to the requ;.re- 
ments of the Act; no Schoel Reports for !843 were presented td 
the Education OoEce, in consequence of the passing ef th«'.t Aet, 
and consequently the data contemplated bv the Act for appor- 
tioning and distributing, v.nd paying the Legislative ,'Schol grants 
for 1844, were wanting. Under such circumstances, there was 
much embarrassment and confusion, and in seine cases, sericus 
loss to indi-idua!s. 
It would not b.ave been surprising, then, if some confusion had 
attended lhe transition from the late to the present School Act. 
But I am not aware that such has been the case. The machinei- 
of the new Act bas gone into operation without occasioning anv 
derangemcnt of ocr Schcol affairs. 
When the School Law in the neighbouring State cf .New York 
was first established; manv School Districts, and evcn Counties re- 
fused to act under it ; but I know of no example ofthe kind in Upper 
Canada, notwithstanding the efforts of a section of the publie 
press to create such opposition at the rime the Act was about to 
eome into operation. 
The dissatisfaction created at the rime was hOt against the pro- 
visior.s of the School Aet but against what certain parties rcpre- 
sented fo be i!s providen, before ifs general distl-_;bution: not 



would be its per,.tir-s. l!wew:r ihe c.rtulatiu f lhe Act 
itself, and its aetual ¢,pcïa:ions, have corrected mut ¢,f the faho 
impressons ;-hich hî, d L, een po'cluced br 
!t l:as been foun that o far f;ora the Trustces l.'.avin: no 
power to employ a Teacher without the p;'mission 
Superintendent they bave more power than had been ccnferre'J 
upon School Trustees by the foc'mer Act and tan emplo.v vhom 
they pleas% ancl in what manner and foi" what tline they please ; 
that so far from the Board of Edueation h,.terfering in matters er 
conscience bet'een parents and children and eompelih parents 
to forego eheap and ]uy deî, r school books the Board l»".s uo 
thority of the kind and bas empl:yed its best exertions to b:'ing 
within the reach of all parents cl:e.p as well as good books ; that 
o far from the Chef tuper':ntendant of Schools havin authority 
to introduce what books he pleases into School» he ha no au/ho- 
'rity whatever ia icspec! fo mt.o,ucl,.,» bool.:s ; and o far from 
ha ing power to employ and d:sra.s 8chool Teachcrs at his plea- 
ture he has no power to employ a clool Teacher at .!l or even 
to gh-e him a leg«l certifieate of qualification ; that b.e has no 
power to interfere in the ail'airs ¢I" z.nv St'hool eetion r unless ap- 
pealed to br s me party eoncerned ; that his decisious bave h no 
case th au'.hority of a Court of Law ; th,ït bo/h his power and 
h/s duty relate to seeing the conditions imposecl by the Legsla- 
turc fulfilled in the expenditure ef the Leilative "3choo! Grant 
that his pover is much less ihan i given to a similar efficer in 
the neighbouring State of .ew York and is an accumulation of 
labour and hot an exercise of anv arbitrarv authority ; that everv 
net of ihe Chier Superntendant of Sehools is subject to the autho- 
ritv er a C-overnment resl, onsible to the Legis!ature of tke coun- 
try-. But whi!e the eon.¢titution of ihe Ioard of Education bas 
been osebl,.t objectel to I believe the real objee'ion is rather 
aganst ih:zt ith wh.eh the Board has been h!enfified namely ihe 
prohibition of Unçed tates ,çehool ,oo'ks in out Common Schools. 
It seems to be supposed tha . if there vere no Board of Edueat,loa 
to reeommend Books t9 be used in Schools, there wou/d be no 
«lusion of Ameriean Books ri'oto the Schoo!s. 
The extent fo whch these I3ooks have beçn ]ntroduced into out 
,q¢hoh fiurin_ the lait en vcars is almo.s' incredihle. I believe 



that nearly Che half ofthe Books uscd in out Schools are ri'cm the 
United States. 1 bave been informcd bv a gentleman who had 
attended the examiuation ef a C'ommon Sclool some month. 
since in the interior of the llome District that out of tenty- 
aevcn diffcrent 5chool Books in the School, twentv-five of them 
wcre American. These Books are rccommcudcd bv thcir adap- 
tation to Elcmentarv Schools by their style and cheapness, in 
«'omparisan of School B.,oks herctofore printed in Canada. 
51an.v 1,crsons bave becomc concerned in the trade of these 
Books ; attd manv Teachers and pareuts have acquired a partiality 
for them. Yct no onc finds it conveniênt to corne forth publicly 
and advocate the use of Americau Books in Canadian Schools. 
Itis fotmd more couvenient to attack the supposed iustrumeut 
of their exclusion. 
Ilence |he attacks upon the Board of Fducation and the Super- 
intendant of Schools in respect to School Books. The fact, how- 
eer, is) that Ainerican School Books unless permitted bv the" 
Boai'd: are exeluded bv the 30th Section of the Stature ; whereas 
the Board of Edueation is eonstituted bv the 3rd Section. 
111 regard to the exclusion of Amerieau Books ri'cm our Sehools, 
1 have explained, as I hare had cpportunity, that it is hot be- 
cause thev are foreign books simply that thev are exeluded, al- 
though it is patriotic to use our own iii prefereuee to foreign pub- 
lieations; but beeause they are, with verv few exceptions: anti- 
Bl'itish iu everv sense of the word. 
Thêv are un!ike |he Sehool Books of anv (,ther enlië'htenet 
people so far as I have the means of knowiug. The Sehool 
Books of Germany, France and Great ritain. eontain uothing 
hostile to the iustitutions or derogato.ry to the ehai'aeter of anv 
other nation. I know not of a single English School Bock in 
whieh there is an allusion to the United States hot ealcu!aed to 
excite a fee!ing of respect t'¢w the'r inhab'tants and government. 
It is nt,t so ith Anei'ican Sehoel Btks. Wi:h verv few excep- 
tions, they abound in atatements and allusions prejudieial to the 
institutions and character of the British nation. It mav be said 
that ueh ztaternents and a]lusions are «few aud far between," 
:md exert no injurious ituenee upon the minds of children aild 
their parents. But sure]v no Seho,l Bock would be tolerated 
which shmdd contain statements and allusions "' few and far 



I, Wfl.t, ttJ.JJl IlJl LILLIïtCLI LIILI.J. llt-LILlJ.L£|.Jn of OLL[" commo + 
ç'hrisLimniLy. And why shouhl books be authuried op u+ed in 
«mr $chool» inveihin aiusL the +haracer md n+LJLuton;+ uf 
tions I believe though silent attd impercepHble in ils operatiou, 
it is more extensive and powenl than is geueraliy supposed. 1 
believe such books are one elcmen of powerfifl inlluence against 
the establisbed Government of the country. Froln t;tet which 
bave coma to my knowledg% I bélieve it wil be lbuad on iu- 
quiry, that in precisely thoso pas of Upper Ca:ad_t where 
Unitcd States Sehool Books had been used most extensiely, 
there the spirit of the insurrection in 1837, and 183:, was most 
prevdeut. 
The section of the Act exciuding fireign School Book», is, I 
have od reason to baller% the rem cau.e of much of the hosti- 
iity which has beau manifested, in seine quarter 6 against the au- 
thority of the Board cf Education,--an auth«rity which is deemed 
nocessary, in some lb or other, in everv country in which a 
public sytem of Srhools is estatlished. 
Though impressed with the magntude of the eil arisg from 
the indiscfimiuate use of Unite:i States Books in our Schools I 
bave thought it premature to rec6mend the enfircement of the 
law excluding them, until a prcper supply of equal!y cheap, if hot 
dteaper books, reeommended by the Board of Education, shod 
be provided. This, I beIieve, wiil be doue in the course «,f the 
çurrent year; and I doubt not but all paries in the Legislature 
will aq'ee in the propriety ad expediency o using out on 
books in our own Sools. 
Another ound of opposition, in some quaers, to the present 
8«hooi Act is the exclusion of .4lien TçacAçrs from our 8chools. 
1 think that less eil arises IYom the employment of Americaa 
Teachers, than from the use of American School Eooks. Sonm 
unquestionable friends of British Gove]mment, and deeply inte- 
rested in the cause of popular education represent that the clause 
of the Act uot aIlowing legal eertificates of qualificatio as 
Teaehcrs to Allons, operatcs, in s«me places, injuriously te» the 
intercsts of Common Schools, as Aliens are the best Tea«hers 
that can bc procured in those places. Thc provision prohibitin¢ 
th," qualification of Aliens as ('ommou Sch«,,,l Tt'a,'hers cnstitu- 



take effcct until 184,3, if has bcen erroneously identified with 
l;re.ent Act in contradistinetion te the late .,ct. Trustees and 
parcats tan emplç, y Xliens er shom they please as Teachers ; but 
both the laie and p:-esent Schocl .'tct ccmfine the expenditure of 
the Schoel Fund t. the remuneraticn c_,f Teachers possessing 
legal certiâca".e. ¢,f qx:a!i,;.ca/ie, n. Vha!evcr mav be thcught of 
the wisdom or e:,p2diency of the clause restrictin legal certifi- 
cates oî qualification te nalttral-born or naturalized British sub- 
jects in the first instance, I believe the public sentiment is against 
its repcal, and in faveur of having the youth of the ccuntrv 
tattght bv our fellow suLject., as well as out of our own book». 
District Councils Imve expcricnced embarrassment and disap- 
pointment on fintling their powers limite,l, as under thc laie Act, 
hx- the rcstricti;-e phrase "within tF, e limits of their powers of 
" imposing taxes," in the eighth section, avd a e«.rresponding 
phrase in the ,cn/h secti.m, in con.equenee of :vhicn they have 
been unablc te impose the rcquisite asscssment. fr the ereetion 
of Sehool-houses. These phrases having'been introduced into thc 
Bill while it was befi,re the Legislaturc and referring te an Act 
with the provisi.ons of which I was unacquainted, 1 bad no con- 
ccption of theii" effects tmtil tbe latter part of ]a.t year, when I 
learned that District Couneils eould net impose assessments ex- 
ceeding in all, for anv one .vea U two pente .;n the pound. I bave 
been informed lhat neaflv fifty appiications were ruade te oc, e 
I,qstrict Couneil ,.t ont session for asscssmen.s te aid in the_ 
ereclion of School Houses when it was found thaI the ('otmcii had 
net the power of responding praetically te such a gratil)-ing and 
noble spirit on the part ef ira constituents. The dissatisfaction 
oeeasioned hv this mauifest defect in the School Act was as 
strong as the diappointment experienced was bitter. I trust it 
will be remedied during the present Session of te Legislature. 
A similar inconvenience ha been felt bv Trustees in at- 
tempting te effeet the requisite repairs of School Houses, in con- 
quenee of lheir powers having been limited by the loss of the 
clause te which I bave referred in the former part of this Report. 
"[he Sehool Itouse is for the Sehool Section at large, and Ml the 
inhabitants of sueh eetion shuld be liahle for ifs repairs as well 
as erection. I doubt nr, t the defect e,f the Aet in lhis respect will 
lso bp remedied riu':-- 



xu=,= ,5 auutuur ciaue» agains¢ Wnlcn I have been informed 
more repumance is felt thau agaiust auy. other provision of the 
Act ; namely the latter part of the fifth clause of the 27th Sec- 
tiou in the followin K words : " And before such Trustees, or au)" 
« oue ou their behaif, shall be eutitled to receive frora the Dis-- 
« trict Superiuteudent their share of the Common School Fund I 
« tbey shonld fm'nish him with a declaratiou from the Secretary- 
" Treasurer that he has actually and bonâfide received and bas 
« i his possession» .for the payment of the Tcacher a sure suffi- 
" cient, with such allowance froln the Common School Fund, for 
" the purposes aforesaid"; that is, that the Trustees have paid 
the Teaeher xvhat thev had agreed to pay him in addition to tha 
amount due from the School Fund, up to the time of their giving 
him an ortier upon file District Superintendent. If the Trusteea 
bave agreed to pay him at the rate of fie, tenç or more pounds 
per quarter, or half-yearly, in addition to thcir share of the 
School Fund, it is required that they should pay him, or have in 
hand to pay him, that sum of rive, ton, or more pounds, as the 
case may be, in ordêr to be entitled to thcir share of the School 
Fund. The object of the clause is. to securc to the Teacher the 
punctual payment of one part of Iris Salary as well as the other, 
whether that part be littlc or much, as may be agreed on be- 
tween him and his Trustee employers. At the same rime, such 
an obligation will furnish Trustecs with an additional argument 
as well as inducement to insist upon the pa)anent by parents of 
children attending the School, the several small amounts which 
they bave subscribed, or for which they may have been rated. 
The onlv objection of which I am aware against such a re- 
quirement by the Legislature, as a condition of paying its bounty, 
is, that parents are hot able to pay the Teacher's quarterly fees. 
But is hot each parent more able, and is it not much more reason- 
able that he should be required to pay the few shillings quar- 
terly fees due from him to the Teacher, than that Oie poor 
Teacher shotdd be deprived of the punctual payrnent of the 
aggregate amount of School fees due him .9 In addition to the 
claires of justice, upon the ground of labour pefformed, the argu- 
ment of need is much stronger on the side of the eacher than on 
fllat of his employers. 



If is very natural, Ol course mat a clau,e t,i 
providing for tbe punctual payment of small debts, sbould be 
popular with persous reluctant to pay tbose debts; but that 
surely is no valid reason or argumcut for a poor mau being lcft 
at tbe pleasure of $uc debtor$, and lon dcnicd te mall fits 
fs d labours. Men of business know tat frequet and 
puctual paycnts arc, as a ncçal rule e cas]est payment 
and tose ho would do {o a Eeaceç as tey would be donc by, 
will be anxious that he should have securjty for the punctual 
pa3ent of his means of subsistence; hile those who wish to 
retain themsel-es what is due to the Teacher, ouffht to*be com- 
pelled fo pay him. 
Should Trustees, in any case, reso t,, prevarication in respect 
fo this clause of the Act, snch an evil can be but partial, and will 
toon cure itself as it will recoil upon ils authors. 
Mv strong conviction is, that this least polmlar clause of tho 
Actthough attcnded wilh some opposition, and perhaps ineonve- 
nience iu sonle cases, on its first introductionwill ultimately, if 
allowed to remain, prove a great boon fo Teachers, a great help 
to Trustees and a great benefit to Çommon Schools. 
Some attempts have been ruade to excite opposition to the Aet, 
by representinff the svstem as compdsorff and that Edueation 
shouhl be left t, volt»,tary effort. The dutx" of the State to pr 
vide f,r the education of its p,)pulation has been admitted and 
avowed by eveq- constitutional government of Christendom, as 
well Rcpublican as M»narchical; and I do not think the Govem- 
ment and Legislature of Canada will abandon their dutv in this 
respect to gratify the selfislmess of s,me wealthy individuals, or 
lhe ultraism of certain partizans. But out system of Scbools is 
not co»pulsory, in the sense in which that terre is applied to des- 
potic governments, The vote of the Parliamentm T ant is the 
voluntary Act of the people, through their Legislative Representa- 
rives ; the reception of a paoE of that grant and the levying of an 
assessment, is the voluntm)- act of the people in each District 
through their Council Representatives ; the reception of a part of 
the School Fund by anv School Section, and the lex:ying of a 
Rate-bill, is the voluntm7 Act of the people in such Section, 
through their Ttmstee Representatives : in addition to whicb, the 
present Act does hot require Trustees fo levy a Rate-bill at ail. 



tut authorizes them to adopt voluntary subscription, if they prefer 
it, and then enables them to collect the amount of each voluntary 
subscription as promptly and in the saine manner as if it had 
been imposed by Rate-bill. 
An objection has been ruade from another quarter, that the 
Act does hot give to the Clergy sufficient power as $chool Visi- 
tors. I know hot what gi-eater power could be given to tho 
C]ergy wiîhout destroying the School system ; and I believe any 
Clergyman who diligently and judici«,usly cxercises the power 
given him bv the Act, will find himse]f able to do much good. 
If any Cler,gy. man -ill hot avail himself of the faeilities vhich 
the Act affol'ds him of encouraging and influencing the education 
of Canadian youth because it does not give him a positive con- 
trol in the Sehools which cannot be severed from their Trustees 
and Provincial managemcnt, it is to he h(»ped that few will 
imitate his exampl% but that ail will take iuto consideration the 
aocial condition and circumstances of the country, and contribute 
their pious and approl)riate °excrtions to advance ils general 
wAfare. 
Such are theTrlnciTal objections 'hich I have heard ui'Ted against 
the pi'esent Common Sehool Act. St»me of them, it will he seen, 
arise from opposition to any public Schoo] Svstem whatever; 
others are founded upon misapprehensions produced by misrepre- 
sentations; others again relate to clauses which it is fo be 
hoped will soon be amended; while others proceed h'om foreiga 
predilections, and not from any thing unusual in the provisions 
ofthe Act. With some provisions for the better establishment 
and maintenance of Common Schools in Cities and Town% and 
the amendmcnt of certain clauses of the Statut% I think action, 
rather than legislation is required to promote the instruction of 
the rising generation ; that the law should hot be changed with- 
ont a trial ; that improvements, as occasion may require, rather 
than revolutions should be ruade in the School System ; that ex- 
perience is a safer guide than speculation in this most important 
department of legislation and government. I think the founda« 
tion laid ought hot fo be subverted or shaken ; the erection and 
mpletion of the superstractm'e must bc the work of time as 
well as of persevering indusffy. 



In reporting the means employed to bring the vanous provi- 
sions of the ,'ew School Act into operation, I have thought it 
proper thus to notice the chief objections which have been marie 
against some of its provisions, and the grounds of such objections. 
From the i]:creased interest which is felt and manifested in most 
pars of the Province in the subject of publie Education, from the 
obvious i]nprovement which is reportcd as proessing in the or- 
ganization and management of the Schools in several District% 
and from the decline of party fee]ing and the cultivation and 
growth of practical and intelligent sentiments among the people, 
I hol)e to be abl% in subsequent Report% to present some sub- 
stantial fialits of the excrtions of the Legislature and Govern- 
ment in promoting this most ital and general interest of out 
eommon country. 
I bave the honour to b% 
Si]', 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
EGER. RYERSON. 



APPENDIX. 

(No. .) 
CIRCULAIC O THE BOARD Oç EDUCAOEION. 

To tte .MuniciIal Councils of the sereral Districts and Cities in 
ter Canada. 

GE,XTLE3rEN,--The new School Act for Uppr Canada bas provi- 
ded for the appointment ofa Board oïEducation, whose special duty it is 
to select and recommend proper Books and Libraries, and to establish 
a Normal School for /he better education of School Teaehers in 
Upper Canada. 
We, to whom this duty has been assigned, have undertaken it with 
a deep conviction of its importance and difficulty, and with an earnest 
desire to perform it in a manner that will promote, to the greatest 
possible extent the best interests of the country. 
Addressing ourselves to the work committed to us, wlth an interest 
in common with our fellow subjects, we hope for the cordial and 
generoas co-operation of the several District Councils, in promoting 
the important objects for whieh the Board bas been constituted. 
In respect to School Books, it may be sufficient at the present tim¢ 
for us to state, that we shall endavour to make sueh arrangements, thag 
those School Books which may be recommended by the Board oi t 
Education, for use in schools, shall have the additional advantage oit 
being the cheapest as well as the best of their kind. leduction in th 
price of School Books wili, indeed, follow as the natural consequenc¢ 
of the use of a uniform teries throughout the lrovlnce, lersons in 
this branch of business wili find it expedient to supply themselves with 
books which are in general and permanent demand ; and, like all other 
articles in general and constant use, the price of such books will be 
reduced in proportion to the extent oïtheir circulation and the ïacilities 
of procuring them. 



But the subject whlc we (leslre fo sUDmlt fO tlte serlousanQ lavour- 
able consideration f the Municipal Councils of Upper Canada, relates 
fo the Provincial Normal School, which the Board hope to be able to 
bring into operation in the course of-', few months. If is proposed to 
commence this institution ai Toronto, in buildings formerly occupied 
as the Government House of Upper Canada. For the full success of 
any Provincial system, or Provincl establishment, the cordial support 
and co-operation of the Province st large is necessary. 
The Legislature has grnnted the sure of fiReen hundred pounds, to 
procure nnd furnish buildings for the establishment, and then fifteen 
hundred pounds per nnnum, to aid in dcfraying the current expenses 
ofit. Eo procure the furniture and apparatus of the establishment, 
independent of the buildings, will require a large portion of the iïrst- 
named sure ; and the experience of other countries, similarly situated 
to ours, suiciently shows how much the current expenses of such an 
establishment must exceed the sure granted to nid in defraying them. 
Such an nid might, indeed, be suflïcient, should the terres ofboard and 
tuition be as high a are usually required st public and private schools. 
But this would, in a great measure, defeat the very object contemplated 
in establishing a Provincial ormal School, which is to afford as great ---- 
facilities as possible for the training of young candidates for School- 
teaching. 1Not a few of the most promising of this class of young 
rnen are destitute of means, and others of them possess very limited 
means, for the acquisition of the advantages afforded by the .Normal 
School. 
In those European countries which are best supplied with .Normal 
Schools, the local municipal departments--analagous to our districts-- 
are required to contribute the principal part of the sums necessary for 
the support of the Normal Schools. Our own Legislature, like that of 
the neighbouring State of ew 'ork, has hOt imposed any legal 
obligation on the several local hIunicipalities, in this respect, but has 
left it to their own enlightened liberality. - In the State of 1N'ew 'ork, 
la addition to the legislative grant of .'g2250 to procure buildings, 
apparatus, &c., for a State Normal School, st Albany, and £2500 per 
annum to aid la its support, the Authorities of different Counties 
contrlbute to the saine object, in the most simple ànd efficient form, by 
selecting and svpporting each two, four, or more of their own most 
meritorious youth st the School. The Authorities ofsuch Counties 
determine to support, st the State Normal School, during the prescribed 
course of instruction, a certain number of their own youth, to be selected 
by means of competition belote Examiners, who are appointed for thal 



r-- r ............ rr ....... . ........... aation of candidales ; and 
select those candidates who, in connexion with satisfactory testimonies 
of moral eharacter, evinee the bCt qualifieations and abilities for the 
profession of teaeher. If the Municipal Couneil of eaeh District and 
City in Canada West will take this subject into consideration, and thus 
provide for the training, at the Provincial Normal Sehool, of two or 
more youth from each oftheir respective /unieipa]ities, the Model and 
other principal Sehools throughout Upper Canada will soon be supplied 
by the best elass of native Teaehers; and, ultimate]y, through the 
-ormal and Model Sehoo]s, will ail the Sehools in the Province be 
provided with Teachers, trained in the country, and in the saine system 
of instruction. 
We would, therefore, submit to each District Cuncil the expediency 
and great advantage of selecting, through Examiners appointed by the 
Council, two or more of" the most meritorious and promising young men 
in each District for the Provincial 'ormal School. Let the Examiners 
give public notice of a day, on which competitors for the honour and 
advantage of District Council Schoolships in the Provincial ormal 
School may present themselvs for examination, each successful 
candidate to attend the Normal School during the prescribed course of 
instruction, upon the condition, that he will engage to pursue School- 
teaching for a period of hot less thanflt'e years, or refund the money 
advanced by the District in his behal£ On the importance and 
advantage to Parents and Gardian.% as well as fo Children and the 
Public, of training Teachers in a Normal School, we refer you to the 
Superintendent's leport on a system of" Elementary Instruction for 
Upper Canada, pages -t0 C 
On the other hand, the Board of" Education will engage to receive 
and bave instructed in the ormal and Model School such scholars at 
the rate of" twenty-five pounds each, per annum, ineluding Board, Fuel, 
Washing, Tuition and Books used in school, such scholars being sub- 
.iect to the regulation applicable to ail others, namely; a trial of" three 
months as to capacity and disposition both to learn and to teach. 
The sum required to support two young mcn from a District, would 
.carcely amount, on an average, to a half-penny 
whereas both the individual and public advantage would be great and 
permanent. 
The Board ofEducation venture to hope, that tkis subject will receive 
the favourable consideration of" the several District Councils ; and to 
their early, as well as patriotic and benevolent attention, we earnestly 
recommend it. It is the purpose of the Board to educate young men 



for Cnnada,  well as .... , ................. o.y .............. 
eeonomy, discipline and instruction, at the :Provincial :Normal Schoo], 
sltall bave refererrce to the future eircumstances and employment of tho 
,cholars. 

(Signed) 

" MICHAEL, B1snoP OF Tonorxo, 
Chairman, 
EGERTON RYERSON, 
H. J. GRASETT, 
S. B. HARRISON, 
JOSEPH C. MORRISO.N, 
tIUGII SCOBIE, 
J. S. HO¥ARD. 

.ED'CA, TION OFFICF 
Toronlo, Jtugust 4th, 1846. 

truc copy. 

J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
.Recording Clsr. 
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(Ne. 3.) 
Circular. 
EDUC. tion OFFICE, 
Toronto, l-t October, 1846. 
Sm,--As the Act, 9th Vict, Cal,. XX., intituled, « ,4n .4ct.for the 
botter E.tablLhment an,l .lla;ntenctnce f" Common ScLoo[s in 
Co»ad«." will slmrtl), corne into general operation, I feel it my duty 
to call the attention of the Council over wtdch you hare been seleeted 
to presi,le, to some of it» provi.ions. "You will perceive from the 
sixth and several tbllowing Sections or  this Act, that to the .Municipal 
Counc:,l of each District is coufided the most important powers and 
ftnctions i;a pl'omoting the great work ef Commoa Sehool Educati-n. 
trust that no emb.wrassment wHl b experience,l by .'my DL-trict 
Couucil» fur waut e" powers, to carr 7 itto efl'ect it.« wi:hes in 
to pr, n'iding for th E&cational wants of the population it represents. 
Il,leed, the powers of each District Couacil, in tLis respect, are nlmost 
unlimitt,,1 ; as the powcr or" lcal Trustees et  School» are» aho, con- 
iderably i,creased. 
The accomplishment of the patriotlc and benevolent objects contem- 
pl:ted by the Lglslatre, requires nt on!y the appreciation of the 
importance of Comnlon Scho«A instruction by the people at large, but 
the energetie and cordial co-operatiou of all parties iutrusted with the 
execution of the Law. This common co-.operation involves the ne- 
cessity of a clear and fidl understanding of the duties and obligations 
of ail parties concerned. To the Local Superintendants, Visitors» 
Trustees, and Teaehers, I shall hereafter make communications. I 
desire, at the present rime, most respectfully in lay belote the newly- 
elected Warden and Councillors of each District some remarks ex- 
planatory of the views and intentions of this Department ; and to 
submit to theiï consideration some subjects» in which the interest of 
Schools are entirely depending upon the proceedings of Municipal 
Couneils. 
The School Law is based upon the principles of out commota 
Christianlty but of equality in respect fo the several forms of Reli- 
g'on reeognized by law and of non-in:erferenee with the peculiaritie 
of any. In the strictest harmony with this fundamental principle o' 
the Law» I trust the Educational Department will ever act» as well 
each Municipal C,-uncil. The influence of this principle should 
paramount in every measure, in evcry appointment, and in every de- 
eision. A departure ri'oto if bas prevented the establishment of 
...... 1 qohnala_ «n«l lavnlron tht,m rn whon established. It i, to 



hoped the Christian and patriofic spirlt of the Legislature, in Fassing 
the law, will be imltated by ail parties entrusted with its execution. 
While the several religlous denominations possess eqtwl facilities for 
the speclal religious instruction of their own youtb, lhcre is a wide 
c6mmon grou,,i of priucples and morals heid equally saçred and 
equally taught by ail, and the spirit which ought to pervade the xvlole 
ystem of Publie Instructîon, and whieh eomprehend the essenti:d 
quisites of social happiness anti good eitizenship. 
Thre is another Iwinciple which enn scareely be eonsidered of less 
importance than the foreg,,itg, If differences of religious opinion 
ahould note ia any way, distm'b the harmony, or weaken tbe energy of 
unlted action in the work of E,16cational in.qruction, much less should 
differences of opinion on cixil mattcrs. Whatever iversity ofolfinion 
and of intere-t there may be lit other questions, it nmy be a«-umed 
that on the sabject ofcducatlng the Youth ofthe Country, ltere exisls 
but one opinion, aad that there should., tberefore be but one party. The 
want to be supplied, and the object to be necompli:hed, is commensu- 
rate with the energies and rcsources of the entire eommunity. The 
absence of ail sectional feeling, and the accordant feeling ,,f .-dl parties 
in the Legislature, in passing ail the g«'neral provisions of the Law, 
indicative of the enlightened and noble feeling whicb, I trust, wdl 
eharacterize ail the deliberations and proceeditagswhich may take i»laco 
in its admini.=tration. It is hot improbable tiret exl»erienee may sug- 
gent modifications and improrements in the present Schoui Acb as 
well as in the preceding Acts,fthe same kind ; but it is ody by expe- 
rlenee that sueh enactments tan be perfeeted in any eouutry. 
A thirtl principle wlaich lies st the fi»und;ttion of the S-hool Law, 
and which it is important to keep in view is that the sy»tem of Ele- 
mentary Instructi-n is,public and not privttte : that is, that it not onl" 
receives support ri-oin the l'ublic Ïreasury, but i», inall its parts under 
the rvgu!atioa of the law of tbe lmd. The people of the Provinee 
through th,:ir Iepresentatives provide the means, and precribe tho 
conditions and regulations under which snch aid shall be giren toeach 
District and Section ; and the object of Proviacial orersighh and Dis- 
trict Superintendenee is not to do what local efforts tan and are better 
adap/ed to accompli»h but to guard the l»rovincial liberality from any 
local misapplieation, and to supply the defieieucy of local means of 
information, and to assist and encourage local exertion. Iu contra- 
distinction to the isolation of a Private School, each Common Schooi 
ia a et mponent part of a l'rovincial whole ; and, as such, l,articipates 
in th¢ eommoa beaeflt and ia subject to the eommon regulatiuns. 



n Schools deponds, then. 
epoa thc eompleteness with whlch the general reg.dations and provi- 
:,on «.f the Law are earrivd out, in re-pvct to each locality, and tho 
unani,t.ity aud zeal with wh/ch each locality co-operates 
directly practical and mot essential part of the generai work. 
Each M.nicipal Counc[l oceupies an intermcdiate position between 
the Provincial Lgislat.re and each Diqrict and School Section 
forming thc S:hooi Sectio.», providing S,:hl premises, the local Su- 
peritnd,.nce, a.d a m.,ietv t,f the m«-an f,»r the support of Schools. 
Oa each of thcse provi»ions of the Law, 
ob«.rvations. 
The principal point of diff«renee b«tween the }are and the amended 
ghool Act i», the di»eontinuane'of Township Superinte.d«-uts, and 
the req.isite pl-OVi»ion for the di»eharge of their duties by oher par- 
ties This «-ha.ée was introluced i. are.rdanee wiH represevations 
ruade fi'»m th,: great maj.rity o" the Di»tricts throughout the Pl'ovinee. 
The pwera and funetions hel'etofi»re exerei»ed by Township S.per- 
inte.dents are now ve»ted i. the Munieil,al Couneil, District Super- 
int,-ndents, Sehool Vi»itors, and Sehool Tl'u»tee.s. 
Th« diiding of Townships ilt,» Sehool Sctions, whleh has here. 
tofore b-en marie by "l'owl»hip S«!)rintendents--»ubject to the ap- 
pr«wai «d" the Council--nw devolves upon Ihe Municipal Couneii-- 
the L«.gi.i:ture rihtly jndginv, that no p«îrson couhi bu more eom- 
petent, b,,th by local kn«,wle, lge and publie feelinv fo aid in p«.rform- 
in lhis duty, thym the Coum.illors eleeted by the inhabitauts ofeaeh 
Township. lht nuehvery m.ehin re»peet to de eificieney of 
Common Seho.ls, d«pends up«n the man.er ia whid this provision 
of th law i» aeted upon. The tenden«y is t, form small School 
Sectios ; eaeh parent is anxious to have the Sehool-ho.se as dose fo 
his own door as pos»iblù. But the evil of lbrming small Selool Sec- 
tions is as great as the local ten,leuey to it is strong. 
1 bave heen mueh inq»ressed with the m:,gnltude of this evil by the 
«.ports of Shu,,l Sal,erinteude,,ts aud Insl,eeors in the States of 
Massaehn»etts a,,d ew York--eountries similrly sitnated to our 
own, and whoae experienee on this important iubjeet is highly valuablo 
ïhey represent that th efficiency and useçulnes 
ha beun r:atly retardd by the unwi»«, multiplication of Sci, ool 
S...ti«n--thn» mu[til,lin çubl and huffi¢]ent ,cho,ls, and o sub- 
divi,]in th rusom'ccs of the inhabtants, as to put it out «,(" thuir powcr 
 build prope» Scool Houses or support competent ï¢chers without 



|ncurring nborthen whcl ............. ..... 
saine documents also contaln iqan.¢ curlous sta:is«ics, proving that, ca 
an average, the punctualattn.lance and prq[icienc.'l «,f pnpils residing 
from one to two rnils f,'.',m ll:e S,.hool, far exeeeds that Of those pu- 
plis xvho reside witl,in a less distanco. Tire purport ofthese statements 
is ¢o sl,oxv, that proximity to lhe Sdoo] is n t cssential eithcr to tire 
punctual atteodance or to lhe l,roficietwy of pupi!s. Tire man«gers er 
Common School Education in ri:ose Sta:es l.,are of l-rte vears directed 
their partieular attention to pt-erettt and remedy lhis evil «,f small 
Sehool l)itrict» ; and they de,ail many examp!es ¢,f ben,..qcial :uccess. 
Some ofthe advantages ot" l:trge ehool Districts ar,., lhe lessening the 
but-then upon each inhabitant, 6f establishing cn suppo:-t;tg the 
ISchool ; the et.ectitg of I,_ter buildings, nnd the procut-i,g of greater 
conreniences for instru«ti_n ; tlte emplosment of botter Teaclter., and 
tlterçfore, the benefit o[" botter. «'ducation f,»r youtlt. The sub.i«îct is, 
th 'refore, submitte,l to t!,e grave ceni.leratiot «.f lhe Cocncil, when- 
ever the exe:'cise of tltis lmrt of it power= in:iv be required. 
.As to the School premis,s and the «.rection of Schol II,m»es. it is 
important, that proper tith's be procured tor sites on whieh .School 
lloes have been or mny be er««-ted. Ail the Cmmon School sites 
in each District shouhl be s«'cured ; and, as the i'dunicip:d Curu-il is 
the comm-n T,'ustee «,f such l,ïoperty, it rnay perhaps be advisable 
for the Cuncil to direct an inqu:ry into the state 6f tl,e titles 
to it. 
A form of I)ee,l will be l,rcparod, accordin,-, o flc provis:.ons c.f the 
new A«'t, for t!,e cn,ven:en«.c of thc l',lunicil,.d Cm:ucil an,I local 
Tru-tee.. Plans «.f Schot,l I,oues of dilF-rcut dimen-i«,n and stvl,:s 
will also be iwepared--tm»h de;av mny be t.xperieneed in getting 
them cnr,tved. Eut, h,- adoption «,f flc.e pi:ms will n:,t !,e iml,era- 
tire. "J.'h,.y are intt-ndd to as.-i»t the Muni.'iI,:d ('ouncils and local 
Trusteos in the selection of l'lans g»r convcnicnt and suitabl School 
II,mses, but hot to p:'event the exerc:.se of their di-cretion in the 
adoption of better plan, if they can b« ol,taincd. 
In a xvork s great and vo!unmrv as Education is, it is important 
to encourage voluntary effort_ rafl,r than .q»,'rsedc them--to supply 
their deficeucies rathcr th:m discouray_,e their ex,'rcis:. The ner., 
S«hool Acî laxes, therefore, a c,'rtain dst'rethm as to whe:ier the 
fun.ls necessary to erect S«hool !i9uses and pay a i-art of the 
Tea,'h r's salaries shall be r:fised 1,v assessment an I rate-bll, or by 
voluntary subscripti.n« 3,Vheth,..r this provision of the law bd 'iso 
Or hot, or whether it v.ill operate bencficially or otherwise, it et i,cc 



, _ ............ o ................. _aothin by law which 
hot essential to the effici,:ncy of a public syste,n of Schooi Inst,-uction, 
an 1 to gix'e the widest possible scope for the intelligence and et, te,-l, rise 
oï voh,ntary effort. 
Another Dep.rtment of' the work whi«h belongs to t:,e .Municipal 
Council is, proviling for the local ..C;upe,'intendence of Scl,ools. ïi,is 
includes the examinatio, and payment of" Teache,'s and the vi.iti,, of 
Schools. Tl,e duties of District Supe,'intendents, in ,'espect to xiiting 
Schools, are hot ine,'eased by the provisions of the new ,.ct ; but tl,eir 
duti,.s are greatly inc,'eased in resp«-ct fo tl,e e:aminati,,n and lmyment 
of Teacl,e,'s, tl,e :q»porti«»nment of'the I)i_-t,-ict S.'hool Fund, tl,e 
ding on di-puted qt, estiol,s, tl,e preparation of R.port., and th.ir cor- 
respondence, t,,gether with ,niscellane»s cails and 
a,-ising out of titese i,rescribcd duties. The iml»O,'tance of" tl,is office 
can hardlv be over,'ated. It requires, ,lot only a ,nan oi" rare qualities 
:md qt, alificati.ons--a ,nan of sound judgment, whose h«t,'t is 
ted with the beneo!ent work of training up a youthful generatlon, 
an.1 wl,o i thoroughly acqu:dnted with the nature nnd best methods of 
that training ;--but it l'equlrs the entire rime «,nd ene,'gies of such 
man. It is, tl,ert.fore, respectfully sub,nitted fo the co»sld,:,.ti,m of 
the Çouncil, how imp,.-tant it is to ,nake snch proi.i0m fo," the office. 
of Dist,'iet .'î;_up,-rinte,,lent :»s will secut'e th« services of a comp«-tvnt 
p,.,'son, and will e,,able him to devote that attention to his «h, ti,,s 
wl, icl, the «.xt,-nt and gt-eat i:nportace «,l' them d,l,ands. TI,," cxcel- 
I,.nt s ,'ste.,,, ,fElement«trv Itst,-«tction in lI,,!land,le, ix'«îs its unsurpass,.d 
efiïcien«'y clair.lit" front it h»«'nl superiteu,leuce an,I in«l,ecti,,n. The 
]ri:h National BoarJ empl ,y no lss thau l]ti,".'l-llCo sitl;.tllie,| 
 sp«-ctcrs to ove,'see ami ,epo,-t.upon their S,'hool ; :moi, «,, this p,,int, 
the grcatest econonty bas been l'ound in t..e g'eatest efaïciency of the 
olfice. 
In o,'der lhat the discontinuancc of the office of Tt,wnshil, Supcr- 
intendent may ocea.ion no loss to the Sh,ols, in re.pect to visito,'ial 
inspection and enco,,':gement, the Cle,'gy of ail l)enominations r,-cog- 
nized by Luw, ti,e l;,cist,-ates, and tl,e .Imb-,'s t,ï the ?,Imicil,al 
Çouncils are authm-iz,-d to act as Vi-itt,,-s «,t" Common Sch,,t,ls--tht,s 
eombiling and cal!inc.  int, action in the n«,l»], Wol.l. «,i" ednc:ti»g 
youth of the laud, file repreett:tti res oi" the I.eligion ol  the Country, the 
const.rvators of public Cl'd«.l', and the l,.'al i'.l,esentaties of" the 
p.ople. TI,e,'e nmy be iucal,acity and i,,dispo»ititmin many in tances 
to perf'o,',n thi duty, o," rather to exe,'cise this privilege ; but, it 
believecl, there wil! be t'ound a sutïicient number in the»e three clas 



f public men to secur 
such as wiil exert a salutarv i,flu«..nee upon Mast;,'s and Pupil., 
it is to be I,oped, upc»n the public nind generily. In c«mnectin ith 
this protision, the new La," p-ovi,les ««lso ,r a Imblic Examination of 
ev«'r" S'hooi at the tnl of each qnarte'. Pcriodicai Sch«»l Examina- 
llonshare l»een fi»md nost benefi«iti in various resp«cts ; but the n«lvan- 
tag«'s ,,flh«'m will depê,,i much q«»n the atwndance at,d iter«-st taken 
in th m br Schooi Visitors. Shouhi the 61embrs of tle Mu»icipai 
Çouncl, in cotne'tiot with lhe oth««" Sehooi Visito-s. girc the S:lmols 
lhe supp,wt an,1 as»i»l:»nce of th«-ir oe«asion:d ri»ils «mol p«-r¢«m«ti in- 
fl,«,-«., I Ime no d»uht lhe bt.!l« fie:al vffct-ts of it will be 
befo'«- th«" exlfiraton of tw.ive m«mths, in the growinff et«-ieney of 
lhe Schools, and the more liv«-iy iterctt of the public ni,l in them. 
The anli«.ipation of su-h cx:minations wili be a tt'on stimulus to 
cxerli,,n on the pat oç b,th te«,chers ad i»tpls ; and on« ot" the 
mo-t g'diÇ'ing rt«v«u',is «,f i,nins-t:«king labour in the one ae, and of 
n«.ritorims :qq»licaon i the ovr, will he the witnessing an,1 al, pr«,- 
bati«m of lheir exertions I_,- lhe u-'ounding publice»p,-ciaily hy its 
most intelllget aud infiuenfial neml»ers. I beg permission», th.r«-Ibre 
to re«'onm,«d the sul,j,ct to the speeiai attention of the individual 
emhers of lhe 
The i:»,t t-Ifie to whi«.h I desire to draw/he alton/ion of lhe Cor»n- 
cil la, lha/pro i»ion of the Law licl empowvrs the Cotmcil to 
me-ans fi,r the SUl,pm-t of Common S«hools. The di3-t-,«tee h«.tween 
tle I«/e aud net" Srhool Act i«t this respect is, lhat th« n«v Act 
xests the Couucii with a discreti,,u:r S I.,wer a udimtvd ts its 
r«d fis««d power». It is, thcr,-fOl'e, in the pow,«- of the 3hmicipal 
C,»ttn«'ii to pt'oii,, by asse-smen/, for tl« whole of the sdaries 
"Ft.atherslhts relieving local Trtts/«-es t'r«»m any other dntics than 
lhose or' s«-'.ecting "ud emplosing Ihe Teaehvrs, l»r«»viding tbr lh«: inci- 
d.nt»i ,.xpens«.s of th,-ir r«.p,-ctive Schooi-, and attt-n,ling to their 
internal iuterests. A l[ate-bill inl»os«d by local "l'rustces fails pon 
the part-nts and gu:wdian? who s«.nd their «-hild'en to chool, and 
ording fo lheir nutub,-r aud tbe rime of lh.ir :tire-ri,lance. An a,ess- 
m«.:t impr, s«.d I,v thc 3[uuicil»«d Ç,,uncil ex/vn,]s to all lhe inhbit««ts 
¢,f cneh S-lto,,! ,-ction or D:stri,'t, aud that aceordin to property. 
q'l' I:tlor is tl:e priueil,le act,-d tli«t in th«- ,:eighbt»u inz tates «»1 New 
ork and 31a,s«wh«setls, and in ail eountriea wl,-re Comm«m 
]ç,lucation is tmivers:d, whether in the dem.»cratie Cantons ofSwitzer- 
land, or the mnareica[ States f Germany. 
The basi» of this on]y trne s'stem of universal Edueation is two- 
fold :1 st. Tlmt every inhnbitt of a country is bound to eontribu 



to the support of it» public institutions, according to the property 
whieh he aequi,'es or enjoys under the Government of the country. 
2nd. That every child borll or brought up in the country has a right 
to that education whieh will fit him tbr the dufies of a useful citizen 
of the country, and is nt, t o be deprived of it on account of thv iuabi- 
lity of his parents or gual'dhms. The right of le «.hild ivolves cor- 
respondin«g obligations on the part t" the State--and the poverty «,f the 
child ad,l» he chfims of charity to the denan,ls of civil 'iht. Iu tho 
la.t A:,«u«:l E,2)rt ,:f le lloard ,f Ed:«c«tion.l;»" l/e A't«:te 
c]us«Hs, this prineiple is stated as tbll,»ws :--"The cardinal prin-il»lc 
" which lies at Ihe t,undation of out Ed,catinal s)'t,«n i, that ail 
"' the children ofthe State shall be edacated by the State. A 
" g6verm»ent was fi,undel upon the virtue and itlligencç of the 
« pe-pie, it was rightly con«'luded I,y its franwrs, that, without a wic 
" Educatioal sy»tem, the Gt»vernmcnt itself could hot exi.t ; and ia 
« ordaining that theexpenses of educat/ng the peol»lc shouhl bcdfrayed 
" by the people at la'ge, wi[hout retr«nc fo the partieular ben«-fit of 
" ihdividuals, it was considcred that those who, p-hal,S, without 
" children ot'th«4r own, neverthelçs would still b compelled to l»ay, 
" wouhl rec«-ive an ami,le equiva]cnt in the protecti»n of thch- persons, 
" and the seeurityof dei- property ;" and, it m:y be added, in thedimi- 
nuti,,n of imblic expenditure ariing ff'oto the commis»ion of crime, 
apart f,-om the q,e»tion of morals an,I indstry among the now une,lu- 
cated cht-ses. In he State ofew York. as in that of Iasachusetts, 
the Cunty authorities impose a rate commensurate with the wants of 
Schools or S«ho«»l Districts which have becn establiihed, and then 
every ehild bas a right o attend the School of the Di»trh-t or Section 
in whid he resides with»ut any further payment by his parcts or 
guardians. Some of the advantages of thi» system of supporting 
Schools are the following :-- 
1. The child of the poor man, equally with that of the rich, has tho 
opportunity of obtaining a good Common School edueation. 
2. The removal of all in,lacem«nts ff'oto any parent or guardian, 
ari,ing from the paynent of School fes, to keeping his children ri'oto 
Sehool, and, eonsequently, the more general and longer attendance of 
ehihlren at Sehool. 
3. The support of better Schools at less expense to parents vho 
edueate their children in the Common Sehoolas the bm'then upon 
individuals would be lessened by viding it among thc inhabitants at 
large aecording to pe,perty. 
. Thç pr¢vention of differences between Trustees and their neigh- 



bout's, and al»o between Trustees and Teacher.% arising out of tho 
impasition, or collection, or non-payment of the P.ate-l,iils. 
5. The reguhtrnud punetual p:tyment ofïeachera quarterly, or half- 
yearly, out of the Di.trict School Fnntl. 
This subject is of th,.. gravest importance. I b,.lieve the w«-lfaro 
of many thous:m,ls, aud thc future intere»ts of out" country, .are 
iuv,,lve,! lu it. I have fclt it my duty to thc yauth ofihe country 
espeei:d]y to the poorer classes of them--to bling it under the notico 
of the Council--with whom if, of course, appert:tins fo decide and net, 
at ifs diseretion, on thi, as well as on the other subjccts to whih 
bave referred. 
Iu order fo put the Coun«il in possession of all the stati:tical infor- 
matlr,n which I lmve bevn able to ohtain and Colupile, respe-ting 
Colnmon Schools ofeacll Di»tr;ct, I hcl'eWitll transmit :t T.bl« ¢OE 
tistics, which I hope nmy be bt»th inttresting and useftd to the Couneil. 
The im:»ort:mce of thu topies on which 1 bave rem:u-ked, together 
wlth the eircumstance of a nev¢ Sehool L:txv comin into operation, are 
my apology for lhe length of the present communication. I xvill obit' 
add, that I shall b,. gr:teful for any suggestions or info, mati,m which 
)'oit, or the Çouncil, over xvia;eh )'ou hat'e been ehosen to preside, 
from your intiumte and practit.al loc:d knowledge--may think proper 
to ofter, Oll the operations or" the nexv School L.'nv, or affecting 
lut, tests of Çommon Schools within your jurisdiction ; anti I shall 
at ail times be rmtdy to ansxvcr any inquivies and to give any infor:tm- 
tion in my power on these subject- of eommon interest and exertion. 
I bave the honour to be, 
Sit-, 
Yor most obedient, 
Humble servant, 

EGERTON RYERSON. 

TrtE ARDEN OF TIE 

)I5TR:CT. 
Municipal Council. 
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FORMS, REGULATIONS, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 
FO1RMS FOI{ DISTRICT COUNCILS, 
I COIFORIIITY W'ITH TUE COMIOI SCHOOL ACT, 9 VIC. CAP. 
SECTIOS 7-1 1. 

SECTIOI I. Form of intimation to the Chief Superintendent of the 
aplolntment of a Dtct Supentendent OE Common Schoob, 
--- DISTRICT CO'CIL OFFICE 
Sm,I have the honour to inform you, that the Iuniclpal Council 
of the District did, on theday o18 appoint 
[here insert the ame  the person appointe  of [here insert h 
place OEresidence ad Post town], Superintendent of Common Schods 
in said District, in the place of  [resigned or removed]. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your odient servant, 
A. B., 
The Supefintendent of Schoels, District Clerk. 
ToronW. 

SECTIOI/ 2. Form of Bond required b a 1)istrict Council of a 1)ia- 
trict Superintendent of Common Schools, on his assuminl oTce. 

Know all men by these presents, that we [here insert the names of 
the SulJerlnteTdent and his Sureties] are jointly held and firmly bound 
to the Municipal Council of the  District, in the sure of Ehere 
u, rite the sure in cords], of which sure I, A. B., ara held bound for 
 ; I, C.D., ara held bound for  ; and I, E. F., ara held bound 
for , to be paid to the said Council or any person or persons ap- 
pointetl by said Council to receive the saine ; to which payment weli 
and truly ruade, we bind and oblige ourselve» out hcirs, executors, 



.....................  , .... e ...... Sealed with out ea]s, 
and dated this  day off, 18--. 
The Condition of this Obligation is, such that whereas the above 
named [here insert tl, e Superintendent's naine] bas been appointed 
Superintendent of Common Sehools for the said ])istrict, in conformity 
with the 6th and l-Oth Sections of the said Act, 9 Vic. Cap. XX, now, 
therefore, if the sald [hire insert the Superintendent's naine] shall 
duly and faithfully discharge the duties andexecute the trusts required 
of him as District Superintendent of Common Schools, aceording fo 
the provisions and regulations provided for by said Acto then this 
Obligation shall be .null and void; otherwise it shall be in full force 
and virtue. 
Dated this  day of , 18--. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
in presence of 
G.H.  Witnesses. 
I. :. t 

iL D. (seal.) 
F. F. (seal.) 

SECTIO.-/ 3. 'orm of intimating to the District Sulgerintendent the 
alteration of a School Section. 
--DISTRICT COUNCIL OFFICE, 
» 18--. 
Sm,--In conformity with the 9th Section of the Common School 
Aet, 9 Vie. Cap. X_X, 1 bave to aequaint you thag the 5lunieipal 
Cotmcil of this District bas altered the Sehool Section, No. --, in the 
[ Township, Town or Citj] of , in the following manner : [here 
insert the chançes vhich bave en rnade, and the description of the 
new School Section]. These changes will be carried into effect  
months from tlais date. 
You will please communicate this notlee to the Trustees concerned. 
Iam Sir, 
Your obedient Servant. 
A. ]3., 
District Clerk. 
The Superintendent of Common Schools 
in the ------- District. 



forraalton of a 8chool 8ecln, or part of a chool ec 
-- Dxsc Coc Ovc 
Sm,-- confol wIth the 9th Section of the Coon School 
ct» 9 Vic. Cap. OE, I bave fo acquaint you that lhe Municlp 
Council of this District, at ifs session wMch closed on the  instant 
foed a part of the  TownsMp, Town or CltyJ of -- into a 
School Section, fo be dcsgnated 'o.--, and io ho descbed and 
on as follos : hcre i, scrt thc dcriptlo;.J 
I bave also fo ço you, that ihe Council l nominated and au- 
lhor]zed hcre icrt thc naine or amcæ of the jcræon or persons selec- 
te to appoint the lime and phce of lle first School 5Iecdng 
Section ; of which you aoe requested fo glve notice» according fo the 
17th Section of the said Act. 
I bave lhe honour io 
Sir, 
Yo obecnt 
A. 
To th¢ Superinteudcnt of Commou Scools Distct Clerk. 
n the  Distct. 
Es.-- noiffg ihe formation of Sever School Secfions, er o fa- 
ion of parts of Secti, the plaseolo of the notices should he aed, at te 
scretion of ihe Dct Clerk, and  cordanco  the roce and 
of the Cocil. 
e nofices of Scloo Asscscnts, d sessmen for the «rccti 
ing of Sc-cs,for t]oE pu» cling  Sco i, Çc., may be vca h uch 
mer  theCocil sha ect 
For  of Dccd for a ool Site, see Chapr , Section 11 i ihe exetion 
wch shod, in a case be sctly reqed by the Dtrict Concis before 
thog y ¢,xpoee of money on any hool re. 
For Fo OE Application for aid  support of a District lodd Scho» 
Chapter V» Stion 2. 



SECTION 1. Form of 2Votice fo be giren by the District uperintcd«nt 
o Schools fo the erson desin«ted b the Imicfa Authorit 
appoint the time and pl«ce OEthe rst School bction xIeetin. 
EDUCATO OFFICE  ISTRICT» 
S,1 havç the hono to inform you, thnt in conformity with thc 
17th section of the Common School Aet, 9o Vic., cap. xx, theIu- 
cipal Couneil of this District bas authorizcd and requcd you, t 
enty days aftcr reeeiving this notice, to appoint thc time and place 
of holdg the first School 5Iceting for the Èleetion of Tstees for 
School Section o. , in the [ Townshi T, Town, or City] of ; 
which hool Soetion is bounded and may be own as foows: [Hcre 
insert the dcscNTtion of it.] Copies of your Notice are to be posted, 
in af least threc public places in the School Scction above describcd, 
at least six days before the rime of hoIng such meeting. 
1 , Sir, 
Your obedient rvant, 
A. B., 
To B.C. S.C.S., District. 

SECTION 2. Form of intimatiy to Tr8tees the alteratio 
chool ectn. 
EDUCATION OFFICE  
S ccnfoty with the 9th scction of the Commcn School 
Act, 9o Vic., cap. xx, I have te acquaint ycu that the unlcipal 
Ccunc of t District has altered the School Section of which you are 
Tstec in the focwing nner : Ifere insert te c9eswich 
bee e, nd te desciptio OE te new 8cvol 8cction.  Thcse chan- 
ges w bc carrieà into effect -- months from this ate. 



You will please communlcate riais notice to tne Otlter xrtaee o, 
your Sehool Section. 
I ara, Sir, 
Yoor obedient Servant, 
_/L 13., 
To D.E., S.C.S.,  District. 
Trustee of Sehool Section o. --. 
I.a:. In giving notice of the formation or altemtion of parts of School Sec- 
tions, sec the remarks at the end of section 4, chap. I. 

SECTIO 3. Form of intimatln 9 to Trustees the apportionment to 
their School Section of the Common School Fund. 

IDUCATION OFFICE»  ]ï)ISTRICT, 
18--. 
Sm,--I have to acquaint you, that the stma of [here insert the ara 
in tvords] bas been apportioned out of the Common School Fund in 
aid of the School Section, for the current year, of which you are a 
Trustee. 
OE'ou will please eommunicate this notice to the other Trustees of 
your School Section. 
I ara, Sir, 
¥our obedient Servant, 
_. ]3, 
To D.E., S.C.S.,  District. 
Trustee of School Section M'o. . 

SECXXOt 4. Formof a Power of #lttorney by a District Sutgerinten_ 
dent of Common Schools to some person at the seat of Governrnent 
to draw the aptgortiontment of tlw Legislatire Grant to this District. 
EDE'C.TIO OFFICE -------.-..- DISTRICT. 
I hereby authorize [here insertthe #lttornefs naine and designation] 
to receive ail moneys now due, or which may hereafter beeome due to 
me as Superintendent of Common Sehools for the  District, by 
I/er Iajesty's Government, and to grant an aequittanee for the saine. 
Dated this  day of -- 18--. 
A. 13, 
NVitness, Sup't. Common Sehools, 
A.R.  Distrle* 



..Ks. "l'e tbregolng l'ower of an Attorney should be witnessed, stgned, 
nd forwarded in duplicate. 
By appointing the Cashier, at Montreal, oany of the Chartered Banks, the money 
tan be receiveà wthout expease at the Branch of that Bank most convenient to the 
Snperintendent. The Power of Attorney requires no renewal, as long as the saine 
person is continued. ]ut the Government will hOt pay the Annual apportionment 
to the Attorney, until the ecomt, in duplicate, of the disbursement of the previous 
year's apportionment, accompanied by the vouchers, is sent to tbe Iaspector 
GeneraL 

SECTION 5. Form of a General CertoEcate to a l'cacher by the District 
Superintendent. 
I hereby certify that Ehere insert the naine andfaith ofthe Teacher, 
a Roman Catholic or Protestant, as the case may be,] having applied 
to me for a Certificate of qualification to tcach a Common School, and 
having produced satisïactory testimonials of correct moral character, I 
bave carefulIy examined him and round him well qualified to teach 
[here insert the branches which the Teacher is quali/ied to teach, and 
the exlent to which he is qualijTed 1o teach them] ; and I hereby autho- 
rize him to teach any Common School in this District. 
Given under mv hand, this  day of--, 18--. 
A. ]3, 
Sup't Common Schools, 
District. 
R..ls. It is proper to state tbe Teacber's religions .faith, on account of the 
permission given in the 32nd and 33rd sectlons of tbe Common $chool Act, to 
establish separate $cbools. 
Common $chool Teachers may he naturally divided into tbree classes. A 
Teacher of the first class receiving a general Certificate--according to the above 
forms :---one of the second elass reeeiving a special Certificate, permitting bim to 
teach in a Township named :--one of the third class recei4ng a special Certificate, 
limited to a single year, and to a single School Section, and that too at tbe speeial 
request of the Trustecs of such section. Certificates of this last class may be 
granted by any two Sehool Visitors, as well as by the District Superintendent. 
The above form b-iii answer for Certifieates of the second and third class by varying 
the lastclause, so as to express a Township, instead of a District, o by specffying 
« certain Sehool Section in a Township named, and limiting the Certificte to ayear 
from the date of it ; and, in the case of Visitors, by substituting the pronoun of the 
£rst person plural, for that of the first person singular. 
The line of demarcation between these three classes of Certiflcates, must, at pre- 
scrit, be left to the judgment of each District Superintendent. Further eoasultation 
and preparation are desirable belote making the legal classification of Teachers as 
¢ontemplated in the 41 st section of the Act. But it is reeommended, ex¢ept under 



who is hot competcnt to teacit English Grammar--inclnding Orthography and 
Orthoepy, as weli as SyntoEx and îrosodylW'riting, Practica] Arithmetic, Book- 
Keet3ig by Single Entry, and the E]ements of Geograp]y. In al] cases in which 
the Teacher possesses a knowledge of thcse subjects i a higher deiee, or of. any 
of the several other subjccts mentioned and recornmendc¢l in the "leport on a 8ys- 
tcrn of Public Elercntary Instruction.for Upper Canada," if should be mcntioncd in 
his Certificatc of qualification. 
Too much caution cannot be cxercised in regard to tho roral claractc of 
Teachers. No intcrperac or profane icrson should be entrustcd with the instrue 
tion of yontlL 

Sv.CTION 6. Form for anulliÇ a Teac]wr' s Certi.flcate y tho strict 
 'uerintcnded. 
DUCAOEIO OFFICE  DI$TRICT 
Sm, [oR IAD,]I have to inform you that I feel if my pahful 
duty fo anl your Certificate as a Common School Teacher. The fol- 
lowing are the rcasons : [here scrt the zeasons.] 
For thesc reasons, in the cxerclse of the power vested in me by Act 
9o Vic. cap. xx, section 13th, I hereby annul your Certcate of qua- 
lification as a Common School Tcachcr, which sha be of no force after 
 .days from thc date of ts notice ; namely  day of 
18, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. B., 
To C.D., S.C.S.  District. 
Teacher of School Section, o , 
RL.--The cancelling ofa Teacher's Certificatc is an cxtremo exorcise of 
power, which should never be employed until a carcf«i inqiry h been imtituted 
into the citarges prcferredaain8t the Tcacher, and he h had a fii opportity of 
meeting his aoeu8ers and defcndiuE himseif against their allegations. For  
iatendent to cancel a Teacher's Certificate on account of pernal difference, would 
be a shameçui abuse of power which ought hot to be toleratcd ; but he ought hot to 
shfink ft'om this painful duty in any case ofpved immorality or palpable fitness. 
The length of tc hch, een the notice to the Teher and the actual canccHing 
of his Certificate, must ho left fo the judment of the District 8uperintendenL 
cses of gss immvrality, te exution ofthe notice shouid be immedia ; in other 
ces several weeks' notice shvuld be ginen. ut in l ces the iaw aliows the 
Tehcr rime and opportnity to appeal to the Chief 8uperintendent, d aiso 
authorizes thc District 8«penndent, if he shouid think propcr to do o. te, rcfc 
ny case te, tl:c dccsiv: vf th«  Cier 8urcrntç.ndent. 
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SECTioN 7. Form «f .N'«,ti«e to file Trust«es of the annulling their 
Teach Certc'ate. 
EDUCATION OPICE»  DISTRICT, 
G[[s,--I bave fel it my pnfuldu to annul he Ceificate 
of your Teacher, []re iert the Teach's uame. Iy ferons for 
doin so are the foowing : [ere insert the reasons. 
I bave therefore to acquain 7ou, that if you employthesaid Teacher 
afier the  day of , 18, you wi not bcenticd to any public 
money on his accoun to aid in thc support of your Schoel. 
I ara, Gcntlemcn, Your obedien servant, 
Mcsssrs. A. B. C., Trtecs of S.C.S.  District. 
Schoel Section, No, , 
 Township, T, or CityJ of . 

SECTION 

F«,rn of Annual Report by the District St,perintouknt to 
the Chief 8uperintendent of Schools. 

(For orm sec opposite puge.) 

CtIAPTER III. 
FORMS FOR TRUSTEES, AND FOR THE CALLING OF SCHOOL 
SECTION MEETINGS, &c. 
IN CO.NFORM[T't MTII TI:IE CoMMON SCHOOL ACT 90 Vl('. CAP. XX 
SECTmS 18--27. 
SETION 1. Form of Votice of a Fl{ST Sc]tool ,çection )l[ecting. 
SCIIOOL 'OTICE o 
Thc" undersigned bas the honour to inform the Landholders and 
Householders conccrned, that the Municipal Council of this District 
has formcd apart of this Township [Town or Ci/y] into a School 
Section, to bc dcsignated School Section .No. --, and to be limited and 
] ...... C]] ...... I [ ;¢t thé. ,lscrition ofthe Section.] 



'l:he undersigned ha,ing been authorizett and required by the llu- 
nicipal Council to appoint the rime and 1,lace oî holding thejïrstmeet- 
ing, for the election of Trustees îor the School Section above described, 
hereby notifies the Landholders and tIouseholders oî said School Section, 
that - public meeting will be held at  on  day, the  ot" 
-----, at the hour oftwelve o'clock, noon,for the purpose of electing three 
fit and proper persons a School Trustees oî the said Section 
quired by the School Act, 9 ° Vie., cap. xx, section 19. 
Given under my hand, this  day oî , 18--. 
[ A'a rae. ] 
RaXe.KS. Should the person authorized and appointed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil to call the first Sehool Section lIeeting refuse or negleet to do so, he subjeets 
himself to a penalty of two pounds, recoverable for the purposes of such School 
fiection ; and, then, any three resident Freeholders are authorized, within twenty 
days, on giving six days' notice, to eall a meeting for the eleetion of Trastees. The 
form of their notiee--to be posted in, at least, three publie places in the School Sec- 
tion eoneerncd, and, at least, six days belote the time of holding sueh meeting-- 
hould be as follows :-- 

SCrrOOL OTICE. 
In conformity with the 20th section of the Common School Act, 9 ° 
Vie., cap. xx, the undersigned, resident Freeholders of School Section, 
1o. , in the [Township» Town, or City] of , hereby givo 
notice to the Landholders and tIouseholders of said School Section, 
that a Public Meeting will be held at , on day, the  
of , at the hour of Twelve o'clock, noon, for the purpose of elect- 
ing School Trustees for the said Section. 
Dated this  day of  18. 
A. 
C.D., Resident 
E.F., trreeh°lders" 

Sc:ros 2. l:orm of .'otice fo be 9iven b d the Chairrnan of a School 
Section $leetin 9 to the District Superintendent of Coramon Schools 
of the election qf one o" more persons as Trustee or Tru.«tees. 

Sm,--In conformity with the Common School Act, 9 ° Vie. cap x_x, 
section 19, I bave the honour to inform you, that, at a meeting of the 
Landholders and /-Iouseholders of School ,qti,n, --- 



Town-- of , held aecording to law, on the  day of , 
[Acre insert the naine or names and address of t/se person or persons 
«l«cted]  chosen School Trustee of said Section. 
I have the honour tobe, 
Sir, 
"four obedient .Servant, 

Chairman 

The Superintendent of Common Schools 
in the  District. 

SECTION 3. Form of Notice of School Section .[eeti»gs, tobe held on 
the second Tuesdat./ of January, 1847, tobe siyned by, at least, tu,o 
Trustees. 
SCIIOOL OTICE. 
'otice is hereby given to the Landholdcrs and IIouseholder's of 
School Section, 1NT0. --, in the Town of , in eonformity 
with the 22nd section of the School Act, 9 ° Vie., cap..v_x, that a Pub- 
lic Meeting will be held at , on Tuesday, the  of January, 
1847, at the hour of Twelve of the cloek, noon, for the purposc of 
electing three fit and proper persons, as Trustees of the said School 
Section. 
Dated thisday of---- 184 . A. 13., } Trustees o.f 
C. D.,  School Section, 
E.F., No. --. 
RRKS. The abovo form of l,'otico applies only to the flrst Annual School 
Meeting, held under the present Common School Act. The manner of proceeding 
at such meeting is prescribed in the 19th and 21st secfions of tho Act. 
Should tho existing Trustees, in any instance, neglect to call a School Meeting ,,n the day above stated, they incur a penalty to their 8chool Section ; and then, 
any three Freehoklers of tho School Section concerned are authorized to call 
meeting within twenty days, on giving six days' notice. For theform of such 
tic-, sec the 5th section of Ihis chaptcr--except that in the last phrase, instead ,,f 
" a. Trustee," say three Tr«stees. 

.qt.:«'xtO 4. Form of a A'ot&e of an ordinar!/ Annual School 
.[eetb9, pursuant to the 22nd section of the rhool .4ct. 
Sc tioor, NOTICE. 
Thc undcrsgncd Trustecs of chool Section No. , la the Town- 
...... holders and lIo,,eholdo 



of said School Section, that a Public Meeting will be held at 
on the second Tuesday in January, 18--, al the hour of Twelve of thê 
cloek, noon, for the purpose of electing a fit and proper person as 
Sehool Trustec for said Section. 

Dated this  day of--, 18--. 

B., Trustees of 
C.D., School Section 
E. F.,  ATo.--. 

IREtXRKS. The above notice should be signcd by a majority of the existing or 
,aurviving Trustees, and posted in, al least, three public places of the 8ehool Sec- 
tion, at least six days belote the holding of the meeting. The manner of procecd- 
ing al the &nnual Meetingis prescribed in the 19th and 21st seetions of the Act. 
$hould the Trustess negleet to give the prescribed notice of the Annual Section 
Meeting, they forfeit, eaeh, thc sure of two pounds, reeoverable for the purposes 
-f the Sehool Section, and then any three resident Freeholders of the 8ehool Sec- 
lion are authorized, within twenty days, on giving ix days' notice, to eall such 
meeting. Their f»rm of notice should be as follows: 

SECTION 5. Form of Votice of a S«hool Section $leeting fo be given by 
three lïesident Freelwldera. 

SCI]oOL OTICE. 

'/?he Trustees of School Section 1N'o. --, in the Township of --, 
having negleeted fo ve notice of the Annual Sebool Section hIeeting, 
as preseribed by the 18th section of the Common Sehool Aet, the un- 
dersigned Freeholders, in eonformity wlth the O0th section of the sald 
Aet, hereby give notice to the Landholders and IIouseholders of the 
said Sehool Section, that a Public 1Ieeting will be held at , ort 
, the  day of , for the purpose of electing a fit and proper 
person as Trustee, as direeted by law. 

Dated this  day of--, 18. 

A. 13.,  lïesident 17reehold_ers, 
C. D., I School ,cction 
E.F., .Vo.--. 

lr..t_liK. The mode of proccedmg, al a Sehool Meeting thus called, is pre- 
._'ribed in the 19th and 21st scellons of the Act. 



SEca'Iot 6. Form of .Votice of a 8cfiool }leetin 9, to flll u I, a vacanc!l 
created bg the death, permanent absence, incapacit#, .[rom sicness, 
or refusal to serve, on the part of a Trustee. 
SCIIOOL OTICE. 
N'otice is hereby g'ven to the Landholder and Househoideps of 
School Section No.--, in the Township of . that a Public 
Meeting will be held at ., on the  day of , at the hour 
of Twelve of the cloek, nooll, l°or the purpose of electing a fit and pro 
per person as School Trustee, in the place of , [deceascd, remo- 
ved, incapacitated from ickness, absent, or who bas refused to serve, 
aç the case "ma!A be.] 
Dated this  day of--., 18--. 
A. B., Survivnç Trustees, or 'rustee, 
C. D.,  (as the case may be.) 
Rrmamç. A Trustee who refuses to ser-e forfeits the sum of rive pounds, re- 
coverable for the purposes of the chool Section ; but a Trusteo eamaot ho re- 
oleeted without his own consent. The mode of proeeeding at a meeting thus eailed, 
is prescribed in the lgth and 21st sections of the Act. 

SECXIO 7. Form of Agreement between Trustees and Teacler. 
WE, the undersigned, Trustees of School Section iN'o. . in the 
[ Tou, nship, Ton or Citg] of , in the  District, in vir- 
tue of the_ authority vested in us by the School Act, 9 ° Vie., cap xx, 
sec. -.27, bave ehosen [here insert the Teacher's narn] who holds a cer- 
tificate of qualification, to be a Teacher in said School Section ; and 
WE do hereby contract with and cmploy him, at the rate of [here in 
sert the sure in words, in currencj,] per armure, ri'oto and after the 
date hereof ; and W further bind and obLige ourselves, and our suc- 
cessors in off]ce, faithfully to employ the powers xvith which we are 
legally invested by the said section of said Act. to colleet and pay to 
the said Teachcr, during the continuance of this agreament, the sure 
for which we hereby become boundthe said sure to be paid to 
the said Teacher in quarterly i,stahuents ;--and the sai,1 Teacher 
hereby contracts and binds himself t,, tcach and conduct the School, iv 
said School Section, aceording t, the regulation l«'O idetl f,r by the 
aid School Act. Thi agreemen t c,,ttinu,. [htrc insert the peio,l 
,,I" the a.q, c«m« nt] from the date i,crt«,f. 
Dated this  «la)- ,,f--, 18-- A.B., ) 
o. D " i" Tt utc.. 
'"-: ..... E.F.. 



REt_tI«S. This agreement should be signed by, ne least, tu'o ,,f che TJstees 
and the Teachr, and should .he entered in the Trustees' b ok, and a copy of it 
given te the Teacher. 
The Trustces bcing : Corporation. their agreement vith tbeir Teneher is bindi»g 
on their successors in olïice ; and should they no fufil thiir ngreement, they are 
personally liable, unless, in case of action, they cas prove that they bave faithl'ull. 
employed ail their leg:d powers te eolleet the sure for which they may haro beund 
themselves. And, on the other hand, the Teacher is equally bound te faithfulness 
in the performance of his duties according" te law. 

SEC:O" 8. Form o.f IVarrant for t/ce Collection of School Fees. 

WE, the undersigned, Trustees of School Section No. 
[ Township, Town, or City] of--, in the -- District, by 
virtue of the authority vestcd in us by the Act 9  Vic. cap. xx, 
sec. 27, hercby authorizc and require you [here insrt t/ce naine and 
residence of the person appointed fo collect the Rate JDill], after tes 
days from the date hereof, o collcct from the several individuals in 
the annexed Rate Bill, for the quarter therein mentioned, the sure of 
money opposite their respective names, and o pay, within thirty days 
from the date hereof, the amount so collected, aftcr retaining your 
own fees, to the Secretary-Treasurer, whose discharg¢ shall be your 
acquittance for the sure so paid. _And in defiult of payment on de- 
mand by any person so rated, you are hcreby authorized and required 
to levy the amount by distres and sale of gocds and chattels of 
person or persons making default. 

Given under our hands this  day ,f , 18--. 

C. 1 )., 1" 
E. F., 



Form of Igate Bill, as authoized bj the second, fifth, and sLrth clause 
qf the 27th section of tl, e Act tobe a»nexed to the foregoing 
ll'arrant. 
lt.Arr.-BIr.L of Persons liable for School Fees, in School Section 
No. --, in the [ Townshilo, Town, or City] of , for the Quar- 
ter eommencing the  day of , md ediug the  dy of 
, 18--o 

Amount of 
Rate Bill 
.»er quarter 
for 
Tuitiom 

Amount of 
Iate ]3ill 
 er quarter 
for Fuel, 
R.ent, &c. 

Amount t 
Collector'» 
Fees; 
fie per 
cênt. 

Total 
amount of 
Rate 13ill 
for the 
Quarter. 

Given under our hands, this  day of , 18. 
C.D., Trustees. 

S v.cwxos 9. Form of Receifit tobe gieen by the Collector, on receivin 9 
the amount named in the Rate Bill 

/{ECEIVEI) l'om [here insert the loerson's naine], the sure of [hem 
write the sure in words] being the amotmt of his [or her] Rate ]3il]. 
for the Quarter ending on the  day of . 18--. 
Dated thia -----day of , 18. 
Collector. 



l-xrLzouY -as on the Imposition ard Collection of Rate 13ilis, fc.-- 
;. The Colléctor should take a recêipt from the Secretar3..Treasurer, for ail mo- 
neys paid hlm. The Secretary-Treasurer hou|d also ake  receipt frm tl 
Teacher for ail gnoneys paid him. The taking and giving rcceipts fur money paid 
and received will prevent errors and miunderstaodings. 
2. The Trustees can raisc the chool Fees by voluntary subscrptions, if they 
please. Thcy can also appoint, the School Teacher to act as Collector, ifhe chooses 
to accept of the appointment, and give the required security. The Trustees can 
also impose any late ]3ill which they may think necessary for rentmg, and repair- 
ing, and furnihing a School-house:. They are thus invested with ail the authority 
necessary to promotv the chool interests of their Section. See the several clauses 
vf the 27th section of the School Act. 
3. As the School Accoants for each year must he kept separate by the Superinten- 
dents of Schools, so must thc lRate Bills. They should therefore be dsted on the 
first day of January. April, July. and October, when these months do »or begin on 
the Sabhath, in which case, the Rate ]3ills and Warrants should he dated on the 
second of the above-mentioned months. The Ilate Bills and the Warrants can be 
madc out t;,r vne or more (tuartcrs of a-year, a the s«me rime, as the Trustees 
may think mo, t coin'chient. 
4. Those Parents and Guardians who pay the R,te "Rills to the Secretary- 
Trcasurer, or Collcctor, within ten days from the date of such 1Rate Ii11, anà with- 
,ut hcing called upon for it, will be exempt from paying the Collector's Fees. 
. The Collector, by ,-irtue of thc Wan'ant from the Trustees, can enforce pay- 
ment of the late Bill from any person who «esides, or has goods and chattels within 
thc limits of ihi $chool Section. For thc mode of procceding in the  of per- 
sons rated, who may hot at the rime of collecting the Pate Bill resiàe or ha-e 
goods and chattels within the limits of the School Section, sec serelt division of 
the 27th section of the .Act. 
6. The Trustees shonld make the apportionmcnt for Fuel Oz numey, as ont 
item in the Rate Bill, and then exercise theix on discretion as to whether theitem 
for fuel should be paid in money or wood, fixing the price per cord to be allowod 
fvr the wood, describing the kind of wood, and the marner in which it should - 
prepared for thc School. In case any person should rail to pay the amount ofkis  ood- 
bill, in the manner and at the timc prescribed by the Trustees, the payment should, 
vf cvurse, he enforced iu the satine mariner as that of the $chool Tcacher's wages, 
and the amount, thus collected, paid for the purchase of wood. 
7. Thc Trustees can (if they dcem it expedicnt) require the Collector to g-ire 
ecurity for the prompt payment of the money« collected hy him. Thc form of 
bond ould be similar to that required of the District Superintendcnt (sec chap. I. 
sec. 2), inscrting "' the Trustees and 8chool Section," instead of "the Council," 
and the naine and duties of the Cllector, in place of those of thé. District Superin- 
tendent. 



b-CTIO 1U. orm «,J' lrulee" Urdcr u9o« l]e lrict 
To t]e Superlnfend«-n of Commcn S.hl» lot Ihc--District. 
ay to [here ine»t he Tr, rSr,-'.ç r, mc] «)' Or«l,r out of the School 
Fund apportioned fo S«hool Section, 'o. --, in lle [T»w»ship, Town, 
or C/ty] Ihe sure or[here u'fle lhe sure in ro, ds]--tlle proportion 
no due of sai,l T,acher'.s slary, for the y-, to be raied by Rate 
Bill, having beon dly «:ollocl«d and boing at his dipo-al, aecording to 
the 6th claue of Ie Tth Section of the Common b,-hoel Act. 
Datzd his  day of , 18. A.B..) 
c. 
D.. - Trtees. 
1"]. 
Exv.x-txoer 3xnÆs.l. -o part « f lhe St-h«,ol Fmd is allowd fo be id 
fbr any other purpose thau the a)ment of the Tcachcr's salary; and the Diict 
uperiuntleat is not ambot'ized to pay the 8=h»l Fund mo]cty of a Teachor's 
s:.tay to atff othcr than the Teacher inttreteJ, or to ome i.eron auth6rized b 
tle 'l'eaeher to reeie and grant a reipt fr it. 
2..ks th L«i»lative Gran i» intended, hot t.» stps-se]e, bu to ass;st and en- 
courage local ebrt, it hould be a.l'an«e.l on lh ortier og Trustees, in harmony 
xith he princip!e o its original appropriation. I¢. t'a.-re,bre, t.Trustoes dosire 
to obtain from the District Supfiat. ndont ono-hal of tho um apportiou,l out of 
the Legislafi'e Grant to their .bool Section, they mu t seo, at Ihe saine rime, that 
there is collected lbr the Scho«.l Tea-h:r oue-lmlf  thu anaount which tlwy haro 
agre fo raise by Rate Bill, vhtlhr that amouat be sma]l or la,-go; and so in re- 
gard to any olher portion of tbe Legilaive Grant br the outrent yea'. The ob- 
jeet of this tgu]atioa is to prevent local abuses upon the bounty of the slature, 
to secure to Teachers the punetual paymeng of thé[c" quarterly Rte Bills, as well 
as the Legilative Grant,  hile it  iii always be fimud bettea" br arents aud Guar- 
dians to pay the sma!l amounts f the quarterly Ra Bills than to surfer R to 
cumulate to the end oï tbe year, to the great iueonw.nieneo of the Teacher, and 
sometimes to his absolute loss. The most com'enient way of 1,aying the quar£edy 
Rate Bill is, lbr eaeh l'areng or Gtmrdian to send the amouut tbr which he is rated 
by eno of h childreu fo the 8cbool [astelb requirin his reipt for the amouut. 
Ts will save such Pareng or Guardiau the trouble and expense t,f the CoHector's 
fees, d e çunct and timoly payment to the Tehelç 

SECTIO 1 1. Form of DeedJbr the ,Sïte of a 6bmmon chool I[ouse, 
Tcucher' s Residence, ,c. 

Tttts L'iv_oEva.v., ruade the -- day of --, in the year of Oto" 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and , in pursuance of the kcT 
to facilitatc thc conveyance of Real Property, zTwzv« of 
the ïowmhip [ 7bwn or Citj] of  in the -- Di.-trict and Pro- 



rince of Canada  of me one part, and the District Council of the 
 District, in the :Province aforesaid, of the cther part , 
-WIxSSEXn, that in ccnsideration of ., of lavful money 
of Canada, now paid by the District Council of the  District 
aforesaid to the aid , grants unto the District Council of 
 District aforesaid, their Successors and Assigns, flou .v]u, ALL 
In trust for the use of a Common School, in anti for Section number 
, in the Township [ Town or (ty] of  in the  Dis- 
trict aforesaid, 
TH] said cow._xTs wih Ihe District Cuncil of the 
 District aforesaid, Tn.T he hath the right to convey the said 
Lands to the District Council of the  District aforesaid. 
that the District Council of the  District aforesaid, shall have 
quiet possession of the said Lands: rrt] Fo.t I_xCVLm'..CS. 
the said covenants with the District Council of the 
District aforesaid, that he xvill execute such further assurances of the 
.aid Lands as may bc requisite. 
Is wss V:OF, the said parties hereto have hereunto set tleir 
hands and seals. 

A. ]3. [sea].] 
C. D. [seal.] 

SIGIED, S-UALED, AND DELI'EIIED, 
I TtLE PRESEICE OF 
G.E" H.,F" } Vitnesses. 
lsnL,r. If the Grantor is a married man, his wife's naine must be inserted in 
the I)eed, and lhis clause added after the word " requsite" : And the said .... , 
wife of the said  , hereby bars her dower in the said Lands. 

ScTm. 12. Form of t£e .4nnual Report of Sc£ool Trustees fo 
District Superintendent. 

(For Form see opposite page) 
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C. D. }- Trustees. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 
FORMS FOR TEACIIERS OF COMMON SCIIOOLS. 

SEcoEms. 1.--Form qf a T«aeher's Re«eil)tS. 

1. Form of a receipt to Parents or Guardians, on the payment of his 
or ber Rate Bill. 

Received ri'oto [here write the nane qf the pupil or pcrson paying] 
the sum of [here write the sure in words] curl'ency, in payment of the 
Rate Bill due fronf [hcre write the n«me of the person in u'hose 5erml.f 
payment is nade] to School Section 1NTO, --, in the [ Township, Town, 
or City] of --, fer the quarter ending the -- day of --, 18--. 
Dated this -- day of --, 18--. 
A. B., Teaclter. 

l'IEtm. When the payment of the 12,are Bill is ruade by the :Parent or Guardlan 
concerned, the rcceipt should state it aceordingly. 
The payment of the Rate Bill to the Teacher, .within the time which may be prg- 
$cribed by the Trnstees, will exempt the person thus paying it from the payment of 
the Collector's Fees. The Teacher should, of course, apprise the Colleetor of ail 
payments ruade to him, so that the Colleetor nay hOt De at the trouble of calling 
upon such persons ; and should the Teacher hot inform the Collector of such pay- 
ments within the time preserihed by the Trustees, he should he Ha/aie to pay the 
Collector the usual Fees for the unnecessary trouble imposed upon him by such 
Teaeher's negleet. 

2. Form of 12,eceipt. to Trustees. 
ROerVD fi'om the Trustees of School Section No. --, in the 
[ Township, Town, or Citj] of --, the sure of [bere u'rlte the sure 
in words] currency, in payment of my salary in part [or infull] for 
the [_First, Second, &_c.] quarter, ending the -- day of --, 18--. 
A. ]?% Teacher. 

3. Form of a Receipt to the Disti-lct Superintendent. 
RECEIVED from [here insert the naine of the Superlntendent] Super- 
intendent of Common ,qehools for tho  District, the sure of [here 



n'rite the sure in «ord.',J currency, in payment of an order on him by 
the Trustees of School Sgction No. --, in the [ 7btcnship, Ton'», or 
7ty] of--, in ny favour datcd the- day off, 18--, and 
paid this -- d:ty off, 18--. 
A. I?,., Teacher. 

RELIK. Or on receiving the fuli amount ofthe ordçr, it may be most convenient 
for the Teacher to write the follow:.ng acknoledgmcnt on the back of it :-- 
"ltECElX-ZD the vithin in full, this -- day of--, 18--." 
A. B., Teacl, er. 

SECanO 2. F,,rm qf Teac]«er's (ïrct«lar ,Votice of the Q«arterl,.q 
_aminatio, of lds Scl«ooL 

, 18--. 
Slr,,--In conformity with the Common S(.hool Jkct, 9 ° Vie. Cap. 
X.X, Section 27, the Q,arterly Examination of the School in Section 
No --, will be held on  daj the -- of --: when tho pupils of 
the School will be publicly examined in the sevral subjects whicb. 
they bave been taught during the quartcr now closing. The exercises 
will commence at nine o'(.lock, A. 1. and you are re»pectfully 
requested to attend them. 
1 ara, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
To C.D. A. ]3., T«ather. 
School Trustec, er 'iitor. 
xtAn.s. A coi,y ofthe above otlce ought to besent to each ofthe Trustees, 
and to as many Vis:.tors of the $chool 8ettion as poible. Clergymen are School 
Visitors of any Towrhip in the v]aich the- httve aic.storal charge ; ail Justices of 
the PeacareShool Visitors of the OE'o.nship in which they reside ; and al] District 
Councillors are Echool Visitors of the Township wlaieh they represent. The 
Teacher should v, ddress a circular notice to those of them who reside ithin two or 
three mlles of las 8chool ; he is, al:-o, required to give notice, throngh his pnpils, 
to their l'arents and Guardians, and fo the nelghbourhood, of the Examiaatiin. 

of a Common School Teacher's School legister. 
(For form ee oppoaite page.) 
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CItAPTER V. 

]IISCELLAlgEOUS FORMS. 

.NECtO_ 1. Form of applicatio» fo Ih¢ District St«perintendcnt for a 
sepm,te S«'hoo[. 
Te A. B., Superinwladon o" Common Shool in the  District. 
Sm,'e, lhe undorsigned [ omo» C«,tholie or Protestant] Freo- 
holder and IIosoholdov» oJ" School Seclio, No. : i» the [ Tou.shil , 
Ton'n, or Citff] of . boing de.il.ous of havin a Ta,.her of out 
own Religious tiah, and findiug lhat the T,»acho - in lhi» School Sec- 
tion is of the [Roman (lholie or,'otesta,«t] Faith, de heroby, accord- 
ing le tlle provi»ions of" lhe Act 9 Vie. cap. z:x, sec.. 32nd and 33rd, 
nmke application fr a soparate Y hool. We have appointed [here 
iasert the ames çf tlo ce persus] te ho Tru»loos ol îhe said separate 
Sehool ; and we turther de«-lare lhat lhe said bchool shall be auect te 
he vi,itation, eondii[ons, rules, and obliffations proidod flot in said 
Act wlth t.'g-tel« e te oi]l'i ' Common Sclmol«. 
Datod lhi-  dav oi" ., lB--. 
IiE mi, This Application m:lst be igned 1-. at least, te» Hc,usoholde resi- 
dent in the S.-hool bcctiou -oti.led. S:,ch «parate chool i» entiticd te a shareof 
the Common Et lwol Fuad, mt according" te the numb»r olehildren vho attend stteh 
Schl, net' a,-eordin te the number cf t-hildr«  in ,he School 8etion of the reli- 
gions faith of the applieants, bot ccordi,,g o the ,umbc oJ" «hildrea qf that.tai 
u'ho aad s**ch epar«te SchL 

S.cxIc_x 2. Ferre of aplolicatioz te the Chief Sztperintendent of 
Schools by a District Council Jor nid, in uflporl of a District .[odel 
School, according te the 34th, 35th, 06te',, ahd 37th sections of the 
Common chool_4ct. 

-- D;sTracz Co:,cir. Office, 
18--. 
SLn,--I am directed te inform you, lhat the Municipal Council ofthe 
 I)istri«.t bas, by ]3y-Laws» constituted the School in School Sec- 
tion, To. , in the [ Township, Ton,n» or CiO] of , te be a 
District àlodel Sehool, for lhe terre of  years ri'oto and af'ter the 
 day of , 18. 



tcich mvs5 at least be £40 for eac Iodd Sc/wolJ shaH be annually 
appropriated and paid from the District Rates tbr the payment.of 
Teachers and the purchase of Books and Apparatus for the said Model 
School, for thc said terre er ycars. 
I have rucher to acquaint you that the sure oç [herewrite 
bas been expended during the curren¢ year in the purchase of Bocks 
and Appal-atus $:r said Model Schod. I ara thorefore directed by tl'm 
District Council to rcquest that you will lay thcir application for the 
aid granted 1,y the Legislature towards the support of su«.h Schools 
belote His Ecellency the Governor Geneml, that His Excdlencs 
warrant may issue in fa'our oç the Superintendent of Common Schools 
for this District. for a sure equal to halfthe amojmt expended so that the 
saine may he receivcd and expended during the current yeav, as the 
law directs. 
I ara, Sir, 
Your ,,bedient S(.rvant, 
District Clerk. 
GE);ERAL EIAKS. The parties coneerned m'e left to their own di.eretion as  
the Forms of all communicati-ns, relating to Common $chools, for whieh specifie 
Frms are m,t furni»hed iu tire foregolng pages. 
Allcomnunications wifl the Government, relating to Schools eonducted under 
thc authority of the Common Scool Act, 9 Vie, cap. xx, should be me through 
the EdttoEtion Office, q'oronto. 
Communications wlth tbe Government hot sa ruade, are reerred bnck to the 
Educatia Office, to be hr¢,uht hefore His Excellency through the prowr Depart- 
menwhich oecasions unnecessary dday and expense. 

C HAPTER VI. 

GE.ERAL 12EGULAqqOXS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

SEc:rro. L I[olidays and l'acations. 

1. ]very alternate Saturday shall he a Iioliday in eaeh School. 
2. There shall he a Vacation of eight days at Christmas, and another 
at Easter, in eaeh year. 
3. There shall be a Yacation of two weels during some part ofthc 
Quarter ending on the 30th of September, at such rime as the District 



Superintendent may direct; or, if he shall not direct any particular time, 
it may be st such time as shall be prcfcrred by thc Trustees and Teacher. 
4. Each District Superintendcnt shall bave authority, when he may 
think proper, in visiting thc Schoo!s, to givc the children a IIoliday for 
general good conduct and gcneral attcndance at School. 
5. Ail agreements betwccn Trustees and Teacbersshall be subject to 
the foregoing regulations; and Teachers shall sot bc deprived ofany part 
of their salaries on accourir of allowcd Vacations and Holidays. 

SECtO" 2. Duties of Trustees. 

1. The Latv invests Trustees with most important functions and 
duti¢s. They alon¢ bave authority to ¢mploy Teachers ; they alone 
provid¢ and furnish the School House and premises ; they -el¢ct 
the Books frota the li.t provided for them ; th¢y are ind¢ed thê patrons 
of the School. Their duti¢s are, ther¢fore, of the gr¢atest importance, 
and should be well understood. 
2. The T,'ustees employ the Teach¢r--agre with him as to the 
hours er daily teaching, the period during which he teach¢s, and tha 
amouat ofremuneration ; but the mode ofleacldng is with the Teacher. 
On the expiration of the terre of agreement, Trustees can dismis a 
Teacher iç they are hot peased with him ; but, subordinate to the 
general rules and regulations provided by law, the ïeacher has a right 
to ¢xerclse his own judgment in teaching the School, and the District 
Superint¢ndent and Visitors alone bave a right to adrise him on this 
subject. Th¢ Teacher is nota m¢re machine, and no Trust¢¢ or Parent 
should att¢mpt to reduce him to that positom His character and his 
interest alike prompt him fo make his instructions as etïici¢nt and 
popular as possible. To interfere with him, and dêprive him of his 
àiscretlon as a Teacher, and then, as is often the case, fo dismiss him for 
inefficiency, is to inflict on him a double wrong, and a double injury, 
and frequently injures the pupils themselves, and all parties concerned. 
While a person is employed as a Teacher, it is essential, both to his 
character and success, that he, and hot other., should b¢ the Teachcr 
of the School. It is, nevertheless, the duty of the Trusteês to sce 
that the School is conducted according to the regulations provided for 
by Law. 
3. It is, therefore, important that Trustees should elect a compctcnt 
Teacher. The best Tcaeher is always the chcapest. IIc tcaches most, 
and inculeatcs thc best habits of lcarninz aad mental dovclopcmcnt, in 



a given time ; and tilne and proper habit3 are worth more than 
both to pupils and tndi- parents. ïrustees who pay a Tcacher thrly 
and punctually, and tretxt him properly, will seldom want tt good 
ï.:acher. To emplgy an incompot«.nt persolt, bec,'luse he ottirs 
incompetent services ïov t mall sum--t]tough at a lo-e," rate lhan 
competent per.,on--is to waste money, and mock and injure the youth 
of the ¢-i',botmrhood. Th¢ 2X-atioual Board q]" làh,ce.tion in lrcl¢tnd 
rcmarl,.'" . '.['o.t«;hp" shom,ld be  person of Christian sentim.:nt., or' 
; ttl.'4l'l' '[IO!1 ; 
eathll t,'lnp'v ;l|'1 '" "" [te should be imbued with tle s!,il'it of 
" peace, ,,t" obo,li«lwe to th law, and of loyalty to hic Sovereign ; h 
« ëhould ilol only pos«,»s. çhe art of communicating knowledge, but be 
"- c:pable of motd,lh,_." th. mind of youh, and ol'gi-ing to the power, 
': whi«-k ,-,lu.:ttiol coid'.-ïs, v ttseful di:t'retiolt. These :ire the quali- 
': ies fol" whi,-h l'atrç;l« o" Schools, when m:d, ing roice oï - Teacher 
" should atxiott.-ly look." 
-t. "].'ru:! will: a!so, tind it the be.î economy to have a comtbrtab!e 
School Ilou-.-, ,..-p, comt'ort,tble and pt'opol-ly fitrni.»hod. Iî is as difll- 
ctdt f,w ptl,il-_' to 1envi,, s i, i. for the !aste," to teach, i;t an uni'ur- 
nihed and omloïtlc:» " ltool I-Iouso. 
3. In Ihe »-l-t/ion «/," ]],Jo. to bê u¢ed in the 6ehool thê Trustee, 
should -ce ;h;lt bru oto,--i . ofE_qding  13ook., ote 2ri/hm»ti,., orone 
tbr the b-g;.t,v'r. tnd another tbr the more advaneed pupil:, o»e Gco- 
graphy, ,°--o., -hould be usod in any oae ,,aool, in ordt'r tha the St'ho- 
lars may be c.a»,ilàed in the se';,eral branches which they are tud.)-ing. 
Heterogenous S,-hool I3ooks (however good each may be in it:ell; like 
each oF severl odd coach wheel), rnder cla-,ifieation impossible, in- 
crease the labour. and wate the rime of the Teacher, and retard the 
progress oï thc pupi-s. ]3oth the Teacher and Pt,.pil.4 labour at, per- 
haps, hot lcss tf_an a hundred per cent. disadvantnge, when the)- 
compel!cd to use bool:.s which are as various as the Scho!ars' names. 
The series of Roaders and other School 13ooks published by the xNa- 
tional 13oard of Educatiola in Ireland, and recommended by the Cana- 
dian 13oard, are doubtles. the best, and will be the ('heapest series of 
Canadian St.hool ]3ooks sold in Canada, as may be ,een by referring 
to the li.t of prit.es in the ,Xppendix to these Forms and Regulations. 
6. For other duties of Tru.tees soc the 12,emarhs in the several seetions 
of Clmp. III. of-these Forms and Ilegulations. The Trustes should, 
also, sec that their School i.s furnished with a lï«itors' Boob, in which 
the remarks of ¥isitors m:y bc entered. 



,'ECTION ,3. luttes oJ  eactters c:l" Commo Schools. 
The 28th Section of the C mmon School Act prescribes-the general 
luties of "£eachers, and the discipline tobe maintained by them, accor- 
ding to the regulations and figrms which shall be prepare.d by the 
Superintendent of Schools. For Forms to be observed, and Begister 
to be kept in each School, see Chap. IV. Sec, also, the 28th Section 
of the School Act. 
The fi»llowing practical directions and rules for Teachers are sub- 
stantially adopted from those of the ational Board of Education in 
Ireland : 
1. To reeeive courteously the Visitors appointed by Law, and to af- 
lord thenI every facility fi»r inspecting the Books used, and examining into 
the state of Schools as prescribed by law ; to have the Visitors' ]3ook 
open, that the Vi»itors may, if they choose, enter remarks in it. Such 
remarks as may be ruade, the Teather is by no means to alter or 
erase, but to lay them belote the Dista-lct Superintendent, who is 
authorized to transmit copies çf such of tl,em as he may deem of sufllci- 
ent importance to the Chier Superintendent of School. 
2. To keep the Rogister and Class-rolls accurately and neatly, 
cording to the prescribed forms. 
3. To classify the children according to the ational Books, where 
they are used; to study those books themselves; and to teach ac- 
eording to the approved method recommendcd in their several 
prefaces. 
4. To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils, the great iule of regularity and order--x rI3iE ¢ 
FOR EVERY TLIINd» AND EVERY ELIING IN ITS l'ROI'ER EIME AND 
PLACE. 
5. To promote both by precept and example, CLEAhoEINESS, h'Eh.T- 
¢Ess and DECENCr. To eflct this, the Teachers should set an exam- 
pie of cleanliness and neatness in their own persons, and in the state 
and general appearance of their Schools. They should, also, satisfy 
tttemselves, by personal inspection every morniug, that the children 
bave had their hands and faces washed, their hair combed, and clothes 
cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The School apartments, too, 
should be swept and dusted every evening ; and whitewashed, at least, 
once -rear. 
6. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct 
of their pupils and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the princi- 
ples of rtxt '¢ ao.srr ; the dutie of respect to superiorz» and 
obcdience fo ail per»ons placed in authority over them. 



7. To evince a regar6 xvr xne mprovement an general Welhlro oI 
their Pupils, totreat them with kindness comlAned with £rmness ; and 
to aire at governing them by their affections and reason, rather than by 
harshness and severity. 
8. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their 
plis; fo discountenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals and cvery 
approach to vice. 
l'. ]3.--Tbe classification of the chiidren (referred to in the third rule) applies fo 
nll Schools, whatever books may be nsed. But the lational ]Ieaders, as weli as 
other books of the ational Ioard in Ireland, afïord pecu[iar facilit]es for doin so, 
as the I{eaders are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and are f,,rmed upon theprogresivep 
citle--" that is, each iesson ruade , iittle more dilïlcult than the preceding one, 
(the one rising above another, iike the steps of a stairs ) It will be necessary to 
divide each class into divisions to correspond with the progress and rroficiency of 
the children. For instance file £rst division of the f, rst Class-book wili be learning 
the Alphabet; the second 3mo.fllables : and so o." 
.Education is the method incule«ted in the ]'refaees ¢f those excellent Books, wh[le 
the ]3ooks themselves are so much superi,»r to the common clas$ of books, and con-' 
tain so much information on subjects seldom brought within the reach of the mass 
of the people, that they form a sort of library themseives, and require carefui and 
diligent study, on the part of the best Teaehers, in order to teach them intdlectual9 
to others. 

S»:c'rlOt¢ 4. IDuties of ,School l'isitors. 

1. Ail Clergymen recognized by law, ail l\lagistrates and District 
Councillors, are School Visitors, and their duties are elearly pointed 
out in the 15th and 16th sections of the Common School Act. 
2. It is, however recomoEended to Visitors, in no instance to speak 
dlsparagingly of the instructions or management of the Teacher in 
the presence of the Pupils ; but, if they think any adviee necessary, 
to give it privately ; and to report to the District Superintendent 
anything which they shall tllink important to the interests of any 
School visited by them. The Law recommends the Visitors " Csleci- 
ail# to attend the Quarterly ,.ranination of ,chools." 
3. The District Superintendents are School Visitors, by virtue of 
their office, and their comprehensive duties, as sueh, are stated with 
sufficient minuteness in the 4th division of the 13th section of the 
School Act. Vhile each District Superintendent makes the careful 
inquiries and examinations required by law,'and gives pr vately to the 
Teacher and Trustees such advice as he may decm expedient, and such 
counsel and encouragement to the Pupils as circumstanees naay sug- 



gesr, ne wm, as me xl-,»tt ,ttonm »oaru utreet eaeh local Superinten 
dent, « exhiblt  eourteous and eonciliatory eonduet towards ail per- 
sons with whom he is te eommuuicate, and pursue such a llne of con- 
duct as will tend te uphold the just inflnenee and authority, both of" 
-lXlanagers and "/'eachers." 
4. Too strong a recommenflation canner b« given te the establish- 
ment of Circulating Librarie.a in the various Districts, and Township.% 
and $chool Scctions. A District Association, with an auxiliary in 
each Township, and a Brauch in each School Section, might, by means 
of a comparatively small sum, supply" popular and usef.ul reading for the 
young people et  a whole District. Itis submitted te the serious atten- 
tion oi" ail School Visitors, as well as Trustees, and other friends of 
the diffusion of' useful knowledge. 
.N'. B.--There is nothing in the law against Visitors being eleeted Trustees ; and 
thesame person ma)" often serve most usefully both as a Trustee and a Visitor--filling 
the latter office ex-o.tJîcio, and the former by the ehoiee of his neighbours. 

SECTION 5..4ppeals te the Chief Superintendent. 

1." All parties eoneerned in the operation of the Common Sehool 
Aee have the right of appeal te the Superintendent et" Sehools ; and 
he is authorized te deeide on such questions as interested parties may 
think proper te refer te him. But for tlm end» et" justice--te pre- 
vent delay, and te save expense, it will be nceessary tbr any party thus 
appealing te the Superintendent : l. Te furnish the party againse 
whom they may appeal, with a correct eopy of their communication te 
the Superintendent, in order that the opposite party may bave an 
opportunity of transmitting, also, any explanation or answer that sueh 
party mayjudge expedient. 2. Te state expressly, in the appeal te 
the uperintendent, that the opposite party has thus been notiûed of 
it. It must net be supposed tha the uperintendene will deeide or 
form an opi.ion, on any point affeeting differing parties withou 
hearing both sideawhatever delay may ai any time be oceasioned in 
order te seeur« sueh a hearing. 
2. ÆEhe foregoing directions de net, of' course, refer te eommuniea- 
¢ions asking for advie« on doubtf.ul point, or prudential measures of. & 
local or general eharacter. 



respect to leli#ious Instruction. 
1. As Christianlty i the basis ot  out whole system of Elementary 
Education, that principle should pervade it throughout. Where if 
cannot be carried out in mixed Schools to tlm satisfaction of both 
Roman Catholics and Protcstats the Lav providcs for the establish- 
ment of separate schools. And the Common School Act, securing indi- 
vldual liberty, as well a recognizing Christianity, provides, " That in 
any Model or Common School established undcr this Act, no child 
" shall be required to rend or study in or ff'oto any religious book, or 
" to join in any exercise of devotion or religion which shall be objected 
" to by his or hcr parents or guardians.", Vitl this limitation, the 
peculiar religious excrcises of each School must be a marrer of under- 
standing betveen the Teachcr and hls employers. This must be the 
case in regard both to scparate and mixed Schools. 
2. In Schools which are composed both of Roman Cathollc and 
Protestant Children, thc Commissioners of *ational Education in Ire- 
land bave ruade the following regulations which are worthy of imita- 
tion wherever desired and praclicable in Canada :-- " One day in each 
" weêk, or part ot" a day, (indepêndently of Sunday,) is to be set apart 
« for the religious instruction of the children, on whlch day sucg pas- 
' tors or other persons as arc approved of by the parents and guar- 
" dirons of thc children, sball have access to them for tbat purpose." 
" The lIangers of Schools arc also expected to afford convenient 
" opportunity and facility for the saine purpose on other days of the 
" week. But wherc any course of rcligious instruction is pursued in 
" a School during School hourt, to vhich the parents of any of the 
" children attending it object, the Managers are o make an arrange- 
"ment for having it given to those who are fo receive it at a stated rime or 
"rimes» and in u separate place ; so that no children, whose parents or 
" guardians objcct to their being so shall be present at it." The Com- 
missloners of National Educationin England also observe in their Second 
:Report, tbat"In the National Schools the importance of religion is con- 
" stantly impressed upon the minds of the cbildren, tbrough the works 
" calculated to promote good principles and fill the heart with love for 
" religion» but which are so compiled as hot to clash with the doctrines 
« of my particular class of Christians. The children are tbus pre- 
« pared for thosc more strict religious exerclses, which it is the pecu- 
" liur province of the ministers of religion to superintend or direct, 
" and for which stated rimes arc set apart in each School» so that each 
" class of Christians may thus rcceivc sçparately, sucl religious in- 



« struction, and t¥om -such persons as their parcnts or pastors may 
'« approve or appoint." 
The lgational Commissioners furth¢r cxplain the right of local 
Trustees or Patrons on this point : " The Patrons of the several 
t, Schools have a right of appointing such religious instruction as they 
" may tl,ink proper to be taiven therein ; proidd that each School 
« shall be open to ail religious communions ; that due regard be had 
,t to parental right and authority ; that accor,lingly, no child be coin- 
"pelled to receive or be prescrit af any religious instruction to which 
" his or her parents or guardians may object : antl that the time for 
« giving it be fixed that no child shaII in eflct be excludcd directly 
"or indirectly from the other advantage which the School affords. 
" Subject to this reIigious instruction may be given eitheï during the 
,t fixed schooI-hours or othervise." 
8. The foregoing quotations (which might be grcatly extended) 
from the Irish Commissionêrs' Peports, are ruade, because thcir system 
may be considcred as the basis of the Canadian system--their Books 
having been adoptcd and their methods of instruction being about to 
be introduced in the Pvo'incial 'ormal School. That system is Chris- 
tlan, but hot sectarian ; secures individual right and denominational 
privileges, an,l is foundcd upon re,.'«d¢d trt/. The Gcneral Les- 
son hung np in cvery School of the Irish N'ational 13oard, and care- 
fulIy ineulcated upon the :pupils, is recommended for uni'ersaI adoption 
in Upper Canada, and is as follows :-- 

GE.NERAL LESSON. 

« CItlS'rlAS should endeavour, as the Apostle :Paul commands them, 
' to Iive peaeeabIy wlth all men,' (tomans c. 12 v. 18), even with 
those of a diflhrent reli.glous persuasion. 
" Our S_tvlcvr Ctr.lS, commandcd Ilis Disciples to ' Love one ano- 
ther.' IIe taught thcm to love even their enemies, to bless those that 
cursed them, and pray for those who prseeuted them. He himself 
prayed for His murderers. 
" hlany men hold erroneots doctrines ; but we ought not to hate or 
perseeute fltem. re ought to seek for thc truth and hold fast what 
we arc convinced is the truth : but nc, t to treat harshly those who are 
in error. ,lrst;s Cnr, ls did hot inted His ReIigion to be forced on 
men by violent means. He would hot alIow His Disciples to fight for 
Him. 
"If any persons treat us  unklndIy, wc must hOt do the same fo 
them ; for CllmST and IIis Apostles bave taught ts hOt to return evil 



for evil. If we would 0,,% ,,,,, ,v,_ ,uo uu eu ur-er», uu  tueï i 
do to us, but as we would wish them to do to us. 
" Quarrelling with out" neighbour6 and abusing them, i6 hOt the way 
to convince them that we are in the right and they in the wrong. It 
is more likely to convince them that we have hOt a Christian spirit. 
" We ought to show ourselves followers of CraRIST, who, «when He 
was reviled, reviled hOt again,' (1 P«ter, c. 2, v. 23,) by bebaving gently 
and kindly to every one." 
4 For a more detailed exposition of this important subject, all par- 
ties concerned are r,ferred to the " Report on a 8ystem of Pa$1ic 
Elementarj Instruction for p«r Canada." 

LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Published under the direction of the Commissioners of National 
Edueation in la'eland"--prepared by practical and experienced 
Master.--and recommended by the Boartl of Education for Upper 
Canada, fo be used in Canadian Schools; together with the 
maximum retail prices at wlfich those ]3ooks will be sold, as soon as 
they tan be imported, or re-printed. (The Board of Edueation 
bas also recommended Lennie's Grammar, and sanetioned the use 
of Aïrlham's Grammar and 3[orsds Geogralohj. ) 

irst ]ook of Lesson ......................................................... O .1 

Second ditto ......................................................... 0 8 
Sequel to Second Book ...................................................... 1 0 
Third Book oî Lessom ...................................................... 1 4 
]?ourth ditto ............................................................... 1 8 
Fifth ditto (Boys') ..................................................... o 0 
Reading ]3ook for Girls' 8clol ............................................. 2 0 
Introduction to the Art of 1%ading ....................................... 1 4 
Spelling Book Sperseded ................................................... 1 0 
Evglish Grammar ............................................................ 0 8 
Key to ditto ............................................................. 0 4 
Epitome of Geographical Knowledge ..................................... 3 4 
Compendlum of ditto ................................................ 1 O 
3eography Generali.,ed, by t'rofessor SoEmvx.- .......................  O 
Introduction to Geography and Itistor; by ditto ..................... 1 0 
First Afithmefi ............................................................... 0 8 
Key to ditto ................................................................. 0 8 



ook-keeplng .................................................................... 1 0 
Key to ditto ..................................................................... 1 0 
Elemen{s of Geometry ....................................................... 0 8 
},lensnration .................................................................... 1 4 
ApFendix fo ditt ............................................................... ] 0 
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In respect to the General Iegulations and Instructions which are 
contained in the 6th Chai»ter of the Forms, &c., you will obser,'e that 
the Vacations and Holidays are the saine C heretofore, and that the 
other directions and suggestions are either enjuined by the Common 
School Act, or ha-e been adoptçd from the National Board of Edacatiou 
in lrcland» whose admirahlc system of instruction may be considered 
as the basis of out own--it having been sanctioncd I,y the Gouvernment, 
and approvcd of by leading mon of all sects and partics. It may be 
observed, that out sy»tem of Public Elementary Instruction is mostly 
dcrived l'fore two sources : _h a systcm of Education--that is its law 
and government--it is chiefly borrowed ri'oto the lately amended 
School Law of the State of New York ; as a system of instructioE-- 
that is, its school-teaching, buok»» discipline &c.--it is adoptcd fl-o.,t 
the National Board of Education in Ireland. It may, howe'er, 
remarked, that the best mcthods of instruction adoptcd in Great 13ritin» 
in Ircland, and 
Germany. I ara far from desSring to introduce anything new in our 
Canadlan Systcm of Education, or to recommend anythig v«hich 
hot bee fully tested and approved in otbercountries. In the Fil'st 
Part of my " Igeport on a S#stem qf Pttblic Elementary Instrttction 
.[or Upper Canada," I bave collectcd the results ot" the expêrience and 
opinions oï tire most distinguishcd Educationists n Etrope and America, 
and in the Second Part of that Report, I bave exp[incd the manner in 
vhich I think those results and opinions should ho applied to Upper 
Canada, in every department of our system, from the duties of the 
Executive Government down to the voluntary efforts of private 
individuals ; and to that exposition on general questions I bave nothing 
to add in this lctt-r. 
Therc are, however, several provisions oï the law, on the manner 
of executing which, it may be proper for me to make a few remarks. 
The first relates to the Books to be used in Schools. The law 
i3rolfibits the use of Forelgn School Books in the English Branches, 
unless sanctioned by the Board of Education ; it also authorizes the 
Board to recomnlend Books tobe used in Common Schools, and directs 
that the Trustees select thcir School Books from a List prepared by 
the Provincial Board, and withholds the Legislative Grant from any 
School in which Books arc used which ha'e been publicly disapproved 
of by the Board. 
The Board bas hot deemed it expedient, as yet, td sigify its 
pu)llc disapproval of any School Book publlshed in the British 
dominions ; but it bas recommended the excellent series of School 



Bookq, prepared by experienced Tcachers, and published by the 
1NIational Board of Education in Ireland. A part of this sertes bas been 
roprlnted, and sold nt reasonoble prices by lIessrs. Armour and Ramsay; 
and the Buard bas adopted measures to secure the importation, as well 
as correct reprints of these 13ooks, st lower prices than they could 
hit!lerto bave been ful.nished--though, I believe, they bave already 
been sold st lower prices than many other School Books. The Board 
of Education has also recommendd Lennie's E»91ish Grammar to 
those who prcfer if, as xvell as the Elementary Grammar of the Irish 
Sertes. The oard has also anctioned the continued use in the Schools 
of two Amel'ican ]3ooks--namely, lxïrhham's En71islt Grammar and 
l!orse's G«o7.aphff,--both e:,.cellent elementary worlçsthe latter, the 
best of the kind that I bave seen in any country. Itis, as a whole, 
impartial in its statements in respect to ail countries ; no disproportion- 
are spaee is devote to file United States of Ameriea ; it contains 
upwards of fifty mps, besides two or thrce hundred wood engravings 
and is importeà and aold for lhree shilli»#s and inelence , or less. 
]t also contains a map of Canada, xvifl its District divisions. 
Bt as many Foreign and other inappropriate books have round 
their way into out Schools, itis a xvork of some delicacy and diftieulty 
to supersede them. This must be the work of rime, as well as of 
prudence and persevera.nce ; but the object tobe accomplished is worth 
ail the labour necessary for its attainment. It has been felt so in every 
enlightened countl'y, as you niay sec, by referring to the authorities 
quoted in my Report on Elemcntary Instruction, under tlte head of 
ïe«t Boohs. It bas already been aehieved in many of the counties, 
and ail the principal citles of the neighbouring State of lew-oE'ork, 
such a. New York, Albany, ochester, %e., where their respective 
Boards of Education prescribe the 13ooks whieh shall be used in each 
of the Common Schools xithin their respectit-e jurisdictions. The 
principle of the system of uniformity of books in Schools is not so much 
tlmt one set of books should be uscd in a State, but tllat only one set 
of books should be used in one School, and, next, that only one set of 
books should be used in a District or City. The first objcct tobe 
aimed st is, the use of but one set of Books in one School. Let the 
District Superintendent and Tcachers use every means to convince the 
Trustees of Sehools, that such is their interest, and the interest of those on 
whose behalf they net, and oné ofthe mostimportantimprovcments in our 
Schools will be effeeted. Thevalue ofthe Teachet-'s tirnc tohisemploy.ers 
will be doublcd; the progress of the pupils will be proportionably 
advanced ; and the most repulsive part of a ,Schoolmaster s "toils will 



be sueceedetl by a comparatlvely i,leasurable and suceessful labour. 
But reasoning and persuasion are the appropriate toeans of attaining 
this great publie object. Education was noyer yet promoted by harsb 
means, and least of all in respect to the su]0ect on which I ara now 
remarking. Besiàes, thc Governmcnt, as much as the peop|e--and 
even more--bas left to chance the selection and supply of Sehool Books 
--(a provision for which ought to bave been eo-existeut with out 
Common School Law,)--and the saine reasona, affeetionately and 
earuestly pesoed, which bave induced the Government fo adopt so 
essential an improvement, will induee the Trustees and their eonstituents 
to share the advantages of it. 
She next point to which I would advert, relates to Certificates of 
qualification to Teachers, the giving of which, except in the lowes 
and most limited degrce, is eonfided to District Supcriutendents. If 
the employment of Teachers is with Trustees, the guardianship of 
their character and qualifications is chiefly with you. A serious 
responsibillty, and one which requires no small degree ofjudgment and 
firmness properly to diseharge. It may be assumed that your own 
estimate of the character and qualifications of a Common School 
Teaeher will, to a great extent, be that ofthe public around you. The 
bore elevated the tandard (provided it is practical) of a Teaeher's 
character and qualifications, the more respectable and desirable does 
the profession become, and the better will it be rcmunerated. The lav 
maks spccia[ mention of the noral character of Teachersthua 
protecting the rising generation against one. of the greatest of evils--- 
an immoral Teachr. The Teachêr's religions izaith is, likewise, 
required to be stated in his Certificate of qualification. OE'ou, and hot 
he applicant, or his friends, are of course, to judge of the testimony 
furnished as to Iris znoral cIaracter. It is therefore suggestd to you, 
whether you should hot requiie each applicant to produce a ceoEficate 
from his astor of the religions faith which he professes, as to his moral 
character. Other testimonials are useful, but,  think, this iught hot 
to be dispensed with. It is invariably required of applicants by the 
National Board of Educati6n in ]_reland. As, to qualifications of 
Tachers, a6ility to teach is doubtless, one of the most important. Iut 
on this point, I need add nothing to what  bave said in my Report on 
]ïlementm'y Instruction, and in the accompanying Forms and Regula- 
tions ; and to your ownjudgment and experience, this important interest 
of thousands may, $ doubt hot, be safely coufided. 
Another most important, and pel'haps the most laborious branch 
of vour tluties, is the inspection of Schools. It is to be hoped that the 



e$ctency OE this part of our Common School Sy,em will bo conside- 
rably improved by thc appointment of Visitors. Somc» indeed, are of 
opinion that neithcr Clcrgymen, nor lIagistrates, nor Township 
Councillors will visit Schools without being paid for it. I charitably 
and confidcntly hope otherwise. At all evcnts, the modification in tho 
law, in respect to the office of Township Supcrintendents, was consl- 
dered necessary and advocatcd by the leader» of both parties in the 
IIouse of Assembly ; but whcther the substitute provided by law for 
that office is efficient, or whether it will be desirable to restorc the office 
itsclf, rime alone can furnish evidcncc to dccidc. But I venture to 
hope much from the services of Visitors and the Quarterly Public 
]?,xamination of Schools. $'ct,/,our own inspection of the Schools 
 inC, ..... - a at » mùst be chiefly relied upon as the basis 
or" your judgment, and the source of your information, as to the 
character and methods of school instruction, discipline, management, 
accommodations, &c. : and on tlnis subject, we ought hOt to content 
oursel.res with those exterior and general facts which bave lfithcrto 
been the special, and almost only subjects of School Reports such as 
the number of schools, tbat of pupils, their age, the sums expended, &c. 
These items of information are of unquestionable importance ; and every 
means ought to be employed to render them more exact and complete. 
But itis hot of less importance to know the interior régime of the 
Schools--the aptitude, the zeal, the deportmcnt ofthe Teachers--their 
relations with the pupils, the Trustees and the neighbourhood--the 
progress and attainments of the pupils and in a word the whole moral 
and social character and rcsults of the instruction given as far as can 
be ascertained. Such information cannot be acquired irom Reports 
and Statistical Tables ; it tan only be obtained by special visits, and by 
personal conversation and observation--by an examination of the 
seveml classes in their different branches of study, so as to 
enable you to ascertain the de.ce and efficiency of the instruction 
imparted. 
In the Inspection of Schools, I would suggest something like the 
following order and subjects of inquiry and examination : 
I. lechànicol Arrangements.--The tenure ofthe property : the 
materials, dimensions and plan of the buildings ; how lighted, wal:med, 
and ventilated; if any class-rooms are provided for the separate 
instruction of part of the children ; if there is a lobby, or closet, "for 
bats, cloaks, bonnets, &c. ; how the desks and seats are armnged and 
constructed and with what eonvenienees ; what arrangements for the 
Teacher; what play-ffround is provided; whatgymnastie appamtus» if 



any; whether there be , veJt, ano proper conveniences for private 
purposes. II. «]leans qf lastruction.--The ]3ooks used in the several 
classes, under the heds of eading, A.rithmetie Geography» c. ; the 
Apparatus provided, ,-ts Tablets, lIaps, Globes, ]31ack-board, ?,lodei., 
Cabinets, Library, &c. III. Organ&ation.--Arrangement of classes: 
whether each chil,l is taug!t by the same Teacher ; if any Assistant, 
or Assistant», are employed, to what extent, how remunerated, and hov 
qualified. IV. Discipline.--If the pupils change i»]aces in their" 
several classes, or -hether thcy are marked at each lesson, or exercise, 
according to their relative merit ; if distinction depen,ls on intellectual 
profieieney, or n a mixed estimate of intellectual proficiency and more! 
conduct, or on moral conduct only ; ,hat rewards, ifany ; whether corpo- 
punishments are employedif so, their nature, aud whther i:fiicted 
publicly or privately; what other punis!tments re used ; wlteth«-r 
attendance is reçu!af ; what religious ex«.rci.es are observed, and what 
rcligious instruction is given, il" any. V. .Tt&thod ,.f lnst'«ction. 
Whether 2,Iutual, or Simultaneous, or/ndividual, or 3Iixed ; il",utual 
the number of lIonitors, ol" wl:at attainments, how appointed, ho, 
emp|oyed; if simultaneous, that is, by c]a.ses, to what subjects of 
instruction: wltether the simultaneous method is hot more er les 
mlngled with in,liidual teaching, an:l on what subjeets ; to what extent. 
tlte intellectual, or tb_e mere rtte netlaotl is pursued, and on what 
subjects ; how far the interrogative method only is used ; vrhether the 
suggesti'e mêthod is employcd ; -,'hether the iliptical methol is resorted 
to ; how thê attainments in the lessons are variously tested--by indivi- 
du:d oral interrogation--hy requiring written answers to written 
questionsor by reqniriug an ab»tract of the leèson to be written from 
memory. VI. Attabments of Pq»ils.--l. zra leadinç; whether 
they tan read imperl`ectly, decentIy, or with case and expression. 2. 
la II'ritin 9 ; g'hether they tan write at ail, or imperfectly, decently, or 
with case and eleganeê. 3. In Artihm«tic; whether aequainted with 
l'otation and xN-umeratlon, Addition, Subtraction, Iultipllcation, 
Division, or nt, re.pectively; 'hether skilful in them ; whether 
acquaintcd with the Tables ol` ]Ioneys, Veights, Measures, and skilful 
in them ; whet.her aequainted with the compound rules, and skill`ul in 
them-; whether acquainted with the higher rules, and skiful in them ; 
whether acquainted vith the cxerciscs in mental arithmetic, and skilful 
in them. 4. 1 Grammar ; whether acquainted "'ith its dirisions, 
rules ol` orthography, parts f speech, their nature and modifications 
parsig, composition, &e. 5. Geographl, II"storff, Book-keepin#, &c.; 
the ortier of questions, sugge-tetl by the nature of the subject. 



 The extent and degree of mlnuteness with which the inspection 
will be proseeuted, in respect to any, or ail of the foregolng and kin- 
dred subjeets, Inust» of course, depend on cireuinstances. But though 
these hints, as to a general outline of inspection, are applicable to School 
Viitors, as well as to Shool Superintendents ; yet itis, of course, 
expeeted that the inspection of the District Superintendent will be 
Inore thorough and general than that of a Visitor. 
Itis scareely neeessary for me to say, that Teachers--espeei-,dly 
the better elass of thein---deserve your sympathy and support. It 
soinetiines happens that the best Teachcr suffers Inost froin soine ignorant 
and prjudiced person» or peraons, who, though unacquainted with 
sehool-teaehing, and perhaps with even what is taught in the School 
tmdertke to dictate and interfere with the Teaeher» both as to his 
tcaching and discipline. Itis always casier to eomplain than to justify 
--to excite ,uspicions and preju,lices than to rcinove them ; and some 
parents are Inuch Inore disposed to find thult with the Teacher than to 
blame the dullness, or idleness, or vice an,1 negleeted bringing up of 
their own children. The real thults of such parents are thus iinputed 
to the unfortunate Teacher, and he becomes their victim, if he does hot 
renoutee his own understanding» an«l êxperience, and perhaps authority. 
It should be understood that the ïeaeher--humble though his eircum- 
stances Inay be--is nevertheless legatly authorized for his ottice---has 
his duties prescribed by la', and even the principles and Inethods of 
teachingas recoInmended in the prefaces to the National School 
Books---but which intêrfere not with individual independence of inind 
and diversity of talent. The Teacher should, thercfore, be maintained 
in the rlghts of tis office, as well as in its obligations. This will 
always be for the public interests, as the well instructed part of the 
coinmunity will pmCeive. But the amount of ignorance and prejudico 
in some neigt,bourhoods is so large» that the intelligent Teachcr needs 
ail the support which can be given hiin. Then, on the othcr hand» public 
duty requires that no nuisance should be tolerated in the person of a 
Teacher. 
Trustees Inay soinetimes be oæposed by such a Inass of ignorant 
selfishness» as to need your decided support. _An intelligent set of 
Trustees, who know the value of a good practical education» and are 
deterinined to secure its advantages to the rising youth of thcir School 
Section, are an invaluable blessing to a neighbourhood, and soinetiines, 
by their example, to a whole District. Yet, it now and than happens, 
that they are opposed by party an«l selfish ignorance in all its forms. 
But, w/aile such men are thus labouring gTatuitouSly for the good of 



their neighbours, they wi.,  nave no «ouot, receve lrom you every 
assistance which you can afford them. Indeed it is essential to the 
improvement and succcss of school instruction» that the influence of the 
]Ianagers aud Teachcrs o[" Schools should be strengthened and 
sustained ; and, surely» no one in your District bas so large opportunities 
as youroelf to impart enlightened views on 6ubjects of popular 
instructlon. 
As it respcets the local School 12eports for the current year» they 
are, of course, tobe ruade as heretofore--the School Aet o[" 1843, being 
in force until the 1st of January, 1847--the day on v¢hich the Report 
of Township Superintendents are tobe dated---the Reports of Trustecs 
being dated the OEay previous. And the Township Superintendents 
with their Reports, for the outrent year, are required to pay over to 
you, ail School moneys remaining in their hands, and to deliver over ail 
papers which they hold by virtue of their office. The last section of 
the new Act provides for the collection of ail penalties imposed by the 
old Act upon Township Superintenderts fr neglect of any part of their 
duty. 
The only other remark I bave to make is, that wlth firmness in 
the di»charge of your duties, everything should be donc in the spirit of 
gentleness and kind_ness. This spirit shouhl p,r-ade the whole syst,_-m 
of public instruction, from the humblest Teacher up to the Executive 
Government. 'hatever diversity of sentiment and predilection there 
may be among the various Teachers, Trustees, Visitors and Superin- 
tendents on men and things in other respects, it should hot be permitted 
to interfere with their harmonious co-operatlon and labours in a work 
which embraces the best interests of the entire country» and of future 
generations, without regard to sect or party. 
lIy estimate of the importance of your own office in this great 
work bas been sufficiently expressed in a late Circular to Municipal 
Council, as well as in my Report on Elementary Instruction ; and it 
will be ahke my duty and pleasure to supp]y any omissions of the present 
Circular, and to afford you every assistance in my power in the prosecution 
of your onerous and responsible dutieso 
I have the honour tobe, 
Sir, 
çour oedîent Servant 
EGERTON I¥ERSON. 
To , 
Superinten,lent of Common Schools, 
in thc lgistrict. 
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